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V]ievm:k. 

‘'Under the Zemindcr of MohciUenj twelve 
zemindaries containing: for two Killahs. 

His own Estate, one Zemindari containing: 
eighteen Killalis, viz. Blianjablmin, Mautri, 
liariharpur, Dewalia, Purnia, Karkachiia, Baman- 
ghatti, Sirlionda, and small insignificant forts, 
ten Dependent Chiefs, eleven Zeinindaries having 
twenty-four Killas viz . — 


Zemindar. Kielas. Remakes. 


Nilgiri ... 1 10 

Sinhbhnm ... 1 1 

Barabhnm ... 1. 1 

Patharhai 

Uarsinhpur ... 1 4 


Deba 

Tyrchand 

Jamennda ) 

Cliargerh 

Talmimda 

Tamrapal 


One of the Cuttack 
Tributary Mahals. 
Now an independent 
Estate. 


One of the Jungle 
estates in the Miclna- 
pnr District. 

In Cuttack at the 
mouth of the Suban- 
rekha. 

Ditto. 

One of the Cuttack 
Killahs, 

Ditto.”! 


From the account quoted al) 0 ve we come to 
learn that a time was when the sway of the 
Bhanja Rajas extended up to Midnapur in the 
north, to the boundary line of Keonjhar in the 
south drained by the river Vaitarani, and to 
Singbhum in the west, besides being well 


t Vidf Astatic Tlosearchos, lS2ri. Vol. XV. p. 28.S, 
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establislied in various parts of Balasore in tlio 
east. Tt lias, ninroover, boon thoronobly 
establisliort by tbc coppor-platos that have been 
brought to light in Baud and Gumsnr that in 
these two territories also the influence of this 
dynasty was at one time predominent. Under 
these circumstances it is absolutely necessary to 
explore these places if an authentic history of 
the Bhanja Rajas has to bo written. 

In the present volume — the first part of th(‘ 
Report — we confine ourselves to bringing to tin* 
notice of the public what wc have been able to 
glean from an arclueological survey of Mayura- 
bhanja proper ami adjacent places under th(‘ 
noble guide and patronage of the Chief who spares 
neither pains nor money in the cause. Th(? 
accounts, contained in this, cover the residts 
obtained in the year 1907-09. It consists of lirieJ' 
reports about various places in llic ar(‘a (l('rinccl 
above, which are exceptionally rich in the posses- 
sion of interesting and important inalerials o.l 
history, together with an introdnotion wherein 1 
have tried to trace the rise of the various religious 
sects that flourished in the laud at dilferciit 
ages and especially the account of modern 
Buddhism with its followers in Orissa. Aiul 
these have also l)een snp]>leinented l)y accounts 
of the images of the various gods and god- 
desses, temples, mounds and d(d)ris that 1 have 
come accross in the country with descriptive 
notices of them quoted from ancient Sanskrit 
works of authority. An appendix has also bet n 
added containing a summary of the contents of 
the copper-plate inscriptions collected by the 
Archteological Department dining the years 
1907-09, chiefly through the niiconinion iiifeifst 
aud co-operation of the Chief. The book ban 
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also been enriched by facsimiles of the original 
grants and other inscriptions with their readings. 

The photos from which half-tone blocks were 
prepared for the book had generally to be taken 
under great disadvantage. Many of the figures 
inside the temples were found fixed on the 
walls : nay in some cases the pedestals themselves 
formed part of the masonry work of ground floor. 
And in some cases, as in the temple of Marichi 
at Ayodhya, the huge figures could scarcely be 
photographed in the scanty light that glimmered 
through the narrow apertures of the temple. 

It was our intention to give a history of the 
Kusumba Ksatriyas and of the Bhanja Rajas in 
the third part of the introduction. But as our 
researches on those points have not been yet 
complete, wc reserve a full treatment of the 
subjects for a future part of the Report. 

Descriptions of the wonderful figures found 
at Khichiug have been reserved for the second 
part. The superior workmanship of these have 
indeed been a startling discovery for us. The 
faces of the goddesses beam with radiant smiles 
which eggm to be a realization on stone of the 
best dreams of the poet and artist. The smiles 
are indicated by carvings on lip of hard stone 
and look as fresh and soft as newlj'^ blown 
buds. No detail is omitted and the smiles illus- 
trate that motherly grace which is a pure Indian 
conception and is quite distinct from what we 
find in the Italian painter’s Madona. There is 
indeed a trace of the Northern influence in the 
whole, but it has given an additional strength 
to the Utkal sculptor’s hand who did not borrow 
but assimilate the elements that came in his way. 
Of these figures more will be said in their proper 
place hereafter. 
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Mayurablianju Litberto interested the geolo- 
gist and the mineralogist onlj', although it pro- 
mises an even richer field to the archaeologist 
and historian. The picturesque land bears its 
silent history of ages on its temples and images. 

Its record of archaeological glory has to be 
discovered from amongst the vast ruins over- 
spreading it, some of which haA^e long ceased 
even to see light and would have to be brought 
ovit again by excavators. The materials already 
found have far exceeded our expectations and 
yet, not even ^ part of the country has been 
trodden by the feet of the explorer. 

In conclusion, 1 have to offer my sincere thanks 
to MahSmahopadhyaya Hara PrasSd Castri m.a. 
and to Babu Dinesli Chandra Sen b.a. for helping 
me occasionally Avith valuable suggestions and 
kind advice in the compilation of the present 
AA’^ork. 

20 KANTAi’iJKi it Lam:, \ 

BAGBAZAR, CALCUTTA, i NAOEaNDUAXATfl VaSU. 

Ihffcfl, ihf>. .I,st Jtinuartj^ 1U1 1 . j 
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INTRODUCTION. 

I. 

{f() The influence of the Sauras, f7y>of the Caivas, 0) of the 
Vaisnavas, 0/) of the Jainas, (>) of the Buddhists; (/> Hindu 
Tantrika influence, (y) Mahayana and Bauddha Tantrika 
influence. 

From what we have observed in different 
parts of Mayurabhaiija and adjacent places, we 
arc of opinion that a systematic history cannot 
be written for want of I'eliable records and con- 
temporary inscriptions. The country is, never- 
theless, a mine of ancient remains ; people often 
come upon sculi^tnred stones and statues, which 
are sometimes of remarkable beauty, underneath 
the earth, in ruined temples and deserted jun- 
gles. Some idea of the influence which various 
religious sects exerted here may be gleaned- from 
a study of these figures, temples, mounds or brick 
(lehris. The place is one of the most promising 
sites for excavation. In almost all the ancient 
parts statues attesting to the former ascendency 
of the important Indian religions are noAv 
frequently discovered. Higher class people do 
not seem to have evinced any interest in preserv- 
ing these figures. They are now reckoned as 
Grama-devatas or “village gods” and worshipped 
by the low-class people with offerings of flowers, 
fruits, milk, &c. The attention of antiquarians 
has not hitherto been drawn to the fact that 
interesting and important material for the study 
of comparative religion can be gathered from the 
history of these neglected images of gods and 

A 
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goddesses. It was only recently iliat 31. Fouclier, 
a French Sovanf, in his work on Buddhist 
Iconography drew public attention to this 
important point. But we can scarcely expect 
any great results in this direction from merely 
the elaboration of Buddhist Iconography. To 
acquire a thorough knoAvledge of the history of 
the different religions of this country, it is 
necessary to bring to light the materials lying 
scattered all over India and then study the 
Iconography of each sect. It is high time 
that an attempt should be made in this direction. 
The long-forgotten figures of different deities, 
found in various places, arc so to speak the only 
surviving witnesses of the various stages of the 
religious liistory of the country in tlie far-back 
past. 


THE SAURA OR THE EARLY SCYTHIC INFLUENCE. 

It is now admitted by scholars that the Magas 
or Scythic Brahmanas were the first to introduce 
the worship of the image of the Sun into India. 
In addition to Sun-worship, they' CTiltivated the 
study of Astrology and 3fedicinc. Xow the ques- 
tion arises : when did these Brahmanas migrate 
to India and spread themselves over its various 
provinces V The Greek ambassador 31egasthenes, 
when at the court of Pataliputra, observed in that 
part of the province the worship of the image 
of the Sun. References to these 3Iaga Br5h- 
manas are to be found in ancient PSli 
literature, and from this source we learn that 
they were powerful at the time of the Buddha. 
In the well-known Pali work, Bambhajala Sutta, 
we find Lord Buddha speaking in disparaging 
terms of this class of Brahmana astrologers. 
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From tliese authorities we are naturally led to 
conclude that the Scythic Brahmanas came and 
settled in Eastern India long before the time 
of the Buddha.* 

From a study of the Bhavisya, Varaha, and 
Camba Puranas, we learn that after the great 
battle of Kuruksetra, Camba, one of the several 
sous of Cri Krsna, was attacked with leprosy, 
that he got rid of this loathsome disease by 
worshipping Mitra the Sun-god, and that some 
Bralimanas came from Cakadvipa (Scythia) to do 
puja to that deity. We learn further from the 
Bliavisya Parana that the Saura Brahmanas of 
Cakadvipa Avore at first known as Magas, but 
Avere afterwards divided into three classes 
according to their different modes of AA'orship and 
religious faiths. They were subsequently knoAvn 
as Magas, Somakas and Bhojakas. Those, Avho 
AA’ere lire-Avorshippers and folloAA'cd the religious 
teachings of Zarathustra, Avere knoAvn as Magas. 
Those Avho traced their origin from Soma Avere 
knoAvn as Somakas or Dvijas, Avhile others Avho 
Avorshipped the Sun-god and professed to 
be descended from the Sun Avere designated 
Bhojakas.' Tliough the Scythian Brahmanas 
thus came to be divided into three classes, in 
ancient India they Avcre commonly knoAvn as 
Magas or Bhojakas. The circumstances under 
Avhich these people migrated to this country haA'e 
been described in several ancient Avorks.” 


* Foi’ part icularrt, eide Batigora Jilliya Itihasa, Part IV, pp. rjC — 5’). 

* *nnr; bIw. fBstiati: i 

* V}de Bhaviftj^a Purmia, Ilrahmaparvan, Ch, 131M4I ; Camba Puninaj 
Ch. 7-10 ; Ooviiidapur Iimcriptiou in Epifjmi>hia Indka^ VoL II, p. 333, 
and Maga*vyakti by Krisnadto, 
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Bhavisya Pinaiia relates that ;iaratluistra avIio 
acknowledged the superiority ol lire, was born of 
tliai clement. Ho also rised to interpret tlie 
Veda in a perverted way wliiedi led to a quarrel 
between liirii and the Magas who rvorshippod 
Mitra. the Sun-god. We also learn that Zara- 
thustra never adirntteil the superiority of the Snn. 
In the Zand Avesia, the oldest record of the lire- 
Avorshippers, Mitra is known as only one of the 
minor gods. But on the other hand in Mihir 
Yast, wt‘ lind a faint reference to the effect that- 
at one time .Mitra (Mithra in the Avesta) Avas 
Avorshipped as the liighcst god. lie that as it 
may, on a dispute arising between the folloAvers 
of the Mitra cull and the Firc-Avor.shippers, those 
of the CakadvT})i Birdunanas who lielonged to 
the former sect, migrated to India Avith their 
families. Although there is a diff’erenco of opinion 
as to the time Avhen Zarathn.sira llonrished, avo 
may rely on the opinion of Berosns, the distin- 
guished historian of Babylon, that the tlynasty 
of Zarathnstra' reigned between 22(.K) and 
2000 B. C., and that Fpitama Zarathnstra, 
the founder of Ma/.daism, lived befort; that time, 
i.e., more than 1100 years before the present 
era.' C)n the other hand, if we are to accept 
the vicAVS of the great Indian astronomer Varaha 
Mihira and that of Kalliana, the author of Baja- 
taraijgini Ave find that the Kurus and the iTindavas 

> /Mrathifsira.^ln .lifrcreni u»‘ iShaviMa I'urana lltat wr 

have vonie vaii<Al< rcaHinjrs have Imam.mi of (his itanie— 

f’//o Tliey are eviAtouily corrujttiens of the 

name Zui'iilhii''ira ns fijiiml in the AvC'^ta, Wc have (herciorc uthtpttni 
(/'^ariilhu^tra) (he retbling uf the nhier AISS. of Bhavi^yu Punlna 

(Vi<;vak()sa.oflit e eullcction) aw ](, uii))ioacliei> nuiie.st lu the name fuUJiti iu 
the Avesta. 

* See Hang's Essya^ un Taisi.-. p, 2118 . 
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flourislieJ at the time when G53 years of the 
Kaliyuga had j)assed away, i.e., about 1357 years 
hack. We find in the Bhavisya and other 
I’uranas, as we have already stated, that Cainba 
appointed Braluuanas of Cakadvipa to offer pujas 
to Mitra after the Kuriiksetra war was over. 
Considering the above facts mentioned in tlio 
history of the two places, it appears that Cainba 
brought the j\Iaga liiahmanas to India at the 
time Avhon Zaratlmstra was nourishing. So it 
will not be very far from the truth if wo say that 
the Maga or the Bralimanas of Cakadvipa esta- 
blished themselves in this eounlry more than 
-1000 years ago. 

The figure of the Sun-god under the name of 
i\Iiti'a was for the first time set up by the Maga 
Bralimanas for puja at a place called Mula^aniba- 
pura which is iiloiitical Avith the modern Multan. 
The place derived its name from that of the 
prince Cainba.' .Magas or Saura Bralimanas first 
settled in Cambapur.* We find in the N'araha 


* of the !>h;ivisy:i I’urAiia iwv no iloubl of recent, 

coinpo^it i<Mt ; bnl tiie wtivk iis a wlmlo cannot l>c icjcrTc<l as unaulhenlic. 
On the oiiiiT htnul. \vc arc ii‘n‘linc<M(» iioltl that {generally spciilcinir it 
is ihc book in vvliii h tlic interpolators liml it to their ailvantac'C 

to make ehil, ionite inMition tW eivinjj: them an anthentic ciiaractcr. 
The Hralnnaiairvan wbicli fovm.‘> (lie. first part <il’ the Bhavisya Burajm 

cvhlcntly very oi'l. Even such an amricni liouk as IMiarmasutra of 
A'paHt.ainba (piotv.’s ^;lok:l'^ from t)n‘ Bhavisya Bniiina, The Karjaliva 
ihtrAna ((’hup. HM>) givos a synopsis of this Brabnuvparvan ami the 
V'aralia Burana makes on imp<irtant, rob-rcncc to this portion of the 
Bhavisya Buruna, winlc ib.*aling with tlic Sun-gorl ami his worshipper, 
(k'luip, 177). The. great u'^tronomcr Varalia Mihir tpiotcs a passage (Kisji) 
from it in his Briluit Samhitii (tiOJit). In this passa.gc there is a men- 
tion of t.lie following ri'ligious sects whicli tlourishctl in ancient India ; — 
Bhagavata.s, Magas or Santas, ash-besmcartHl Oaivus, Matriku worsliippcrs, 
white-clothed dainas atul the re<l-clvdhe<l Bmhlhist Cramanas, Umler 
the circumstances wo sup posti that t lie Bhavisya Burana was compiknl 
iiot later than the 2ml century B. 0, Bor particulars see “Banger Jatiya 
Itihasa’’ or tlic History of the •litforent Sub-castes of Bengal, Bart IV 
(Cakadvipi Bralmuina Vivaruna), pp, 

* The Chinese Pilgrim lliucu Tsiang (Vuau Chuaiig) saw a gulden 
image of the Sun when he came to Mftla-SiUnbapura oi* Multan * — Vide 
Journal Asiati^nc (Paris) 1881, Tome X, p, 70. 
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Purana and Camba Parana that they had spread 
so far as Mathura and even to Konarka on the 
(irissa coast. Magadlia seems to have derived 
its name from these Maga Prahmanas, 

It, is stated in the Riya/.u-s-Salatiu : — “In the 
time of Rai Maharaj' a person coming from 
l*ersia perverted the people of Hindustan to 

SiiiMvorship In the time of Rai Suraj a 

Bralnaan, (•omiug from the mountains of Jhar- 
kliaud entered his sorviee and taught the Hindus 
idol-worship and preached that everyone prepar- 
ing a gold or silver or stone image of his father 
and grand fallier, should devote himself to its 
worship, and this practice became moi-e common 
than other practices. And at the present day in 
the religious practice of Hindus the worship of 
idols and of the Sun and of .Fire is very common. 
Some say that fire-worshi]) was inti’oduced by 
Ibrahim Zardasht.* *' After this, Shangaldip 
emerging from the environs of Koch, became 
victorious over Kidar and founded the city of 
Gaur.”‘^^ 

In Ferishta, the following accounts of Shaugal 
appears : — 

“Shaugal towards the close of the reign of 
Raja Kidar Brahman, emerging from the environs 
of Koch won a victory over Kidar and founded 
the city of Gaur. Shaugal mobilized a force of 
four thousand elephants, one lak cavalry and 
five lak infantry and stopped paying tribute to 
Afrasiab, tlie king of Turan or Scjdhia. Becoming 
enraged, Afrasiab deputed his Generalissimo Piran 


S ir AU*x;irnk*r Cumihi^rham wiitt.s “ Tlio Stin wrh (he ehittf deity (*f 
Miiltaii, from the cjirlicst times down to the ntigii of Aaranf.? 7 db, by 
\v lio.se ordei’s the idol Is said to have been destroyed, Arebteo* 
logical Survey lleporlH, Vol. IJ p. ;ji. 

‘ liii Bahdiij (Bliaradvaja) of Ferishta. 

^ Kiyax, translated by Maulavi Abdus Salani, 53-51. 
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Visah with fifty thousand cavalry to chastise 
Shangal.”' 

The historians of Persia say that Afrasiab, 
a Scythian king, conquered Persia, killed Xazar 
with his own liand and reigned there for about 
twelve years about seven centuries before the 
Christian era.'* 

The account given by the writers of Riyaz 
and Ferishta, based, as it is, on the most ancient 
materials, cannot be lightly treated. From the 
evidence found in the passages quoted above, 
■Kve are led to think that the Scythian rule existed 
in Bengal seven hundred years before the birth 
of Christ. We infer that the names Shangal and 
Shangaldip are nothing but corruptions of the 
Cakala (wr^t^r) and Cakaladhipa i. e., 

the Scythians and the kings of the Scythians. 
These names do not refer to any individual persons. 
We come to learn from the cuneiform inscriptions 
of Darius llystaspes, that the Scythians had ob- 
tained a stronghold in the Panjal) long before his 
time, and some of them were appointed Satraps 
under that Persian monarch. It appears that the 
Scythians were powerful in the Panjab six or 
seven centuries before Christ. When Alexander 
the Great came to this country, ho found 
them predominant everywhere in the Panjab.® 
Their ascendency spread in a similar way 
over the eastern part of India in the 7th or 
8th century ijefore Chi’ist. Many are of opinion 
that the royal family of Cfikya-race to which 


' Ferisht-a, Vol. II, p. *223 quotCil by M. Abtlns Salam in bi.s Riyjlz. 

• Vide Biyaz, translated by Maulavi AImIus Salara. (As. Society Edn., 
p. 54 fiote.) 

” Vide Cunningliam’s Archaiological Survey Report, Vol. 11, pp. C-40. 
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Gautama l^iulclha lielougcd was but a branch, of 
the Cakas or Scythians.' 

Bharata Alallika, the comraeutator of Ainara- 
kosa, quotes tlie following verse about the 
derivation of llie word Cakya : 

arnurr yfir iwirr: ii” 

“These men of the Jksaku family came to 
be known by the name of Cilkyas from the fact 
that they lived under tlu' cover of the Caka tree.” 

We meet with a similar i>assage in the 
Alahabharata : • 

*Taf I 

Bin rRT BTT^BI It’’ 

(Bhisma Parvan, C!h. II.) 

“In that island (Scythia) similar size to that 
of Jambudvipa, there is a tree known as Caka, 
great king ! The subjects are always attached 
to that tree.” 

From the above quotation, it was believed 
that both the (I'aka (Scythian) and Cakya race 
originated from the .same source. 

In Ferishta, we find mention of tho name of 
Piai Bahadaj as one of the earliest kings of Gauda, 
and infer that the author speaks of no other person 
than Aijgirasa Bharadvaja. From tho inscrip- 
tions of the Afaga-poet Gaijgadhara of Bhara- 
dvaja clan,we find that even so late as the 12th 
century A. 1). the Angirasa BharadvSjas were held 
in great respect at the royal court of Magadha.* 

' See Journal of tlic Asiatic Society of Bcnt'a!. jiart I. p. H3. 

* Ephigraphia Imlica, Vol. If, p, 33.3. 
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la the !Maclhya Radha (^Modern Burdwan) where 
the Radhiya section o£ the Aijgirasa BrShmanas 
once lived in largo numbers, there is a village 
called Aijgirasi, and the Aggirasa Bralunanas of 
this village are held in the great respect among 
the Cakadvipi Acliaryyas of Bengal.’ In all 
likelihood these Brahmanas extended their in- 
fluence in Eastern India before the 8th century 
B.C. After them another branch of a section of 
the Scythians, locally known as the Kidars, came 
and established their influence in Eastern India. 
In the 7th centmy B.C. the Scythian king of 
Persia came to India and defeated these KidSrs. 
The name Kidar bears an affinity with the branch 
of Scythians and suggests a connection between 
the two people." The Kidar Brahmanas had 
established tbeir rule in the eastern part of India 
more than 2500 years ago and were defeated by 
the Scythian Ksatriya.s.'‘ Two Sanskrit Karikas 
in verse have recently been recovered from these 
Aijgirasa Brahmanas of Cakadvipa belonging to 
the Radhiya sidj-scction. From one of these we 
learn that those Brahmanas who claimed their 
descent from the Sun came to live at Gauda about 
3000 years ago. The other Karika mentions 
that another branch of these Brahmanas came 
from -Madhya-de^a or Mid India and settled in 
Radha more than two thousand years ago. 

In all probability these Aijgirasa Bharadvaja 
S^ytljk* Bralnnunas in Brahmanas sought refuge in the 
Mayurabiianju. Jharkhand or jungle tracts of 

^layhrabhaftja when they were deprived of their 
kingdom by the Kidars who had entered India 


‘ Vid^i Bangera Ji\tiya Itihasa, Port IV, p. 114 note, 

* Sec Kapaou’s Indian Coins (in OrniKlrias der Indo-Arischeii Philo- 
logie» Vol. 11, p. 3(5,) 

® For Scythian Ksatriyas, see J. A. S. Bengal, Vol, LXXL part I, 
p. U2, 

B 
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tlirongli CJiinu. Some of tbesc immigrants 
were invited by a king of Cianda to attend his 
("onrt where tliey introduced image-worship for 
the first tiine. ' It is held by many now-a-days 
that image-worship was introduced _ by these 
Scythians' throughout Asia in very aneient times. 
It washy Ihe inhabitants of Jharkhand that idol- 
worship was first brought into hiastern India, so 
when speaking of the Saura influence we have 
at the very outset to refer to Jharkhand as the 
place which played an important part in its 
history. 

The innucnco of the Saura Brahmanas in 
Jharkhand is evc]i now as strong as ever. 
Though no longer claiming to bo designated as 
Cakadvipis or Scythians, they' live entirely 
separate from the great bulk of the Indian 
Brahmana popidation. _ In modern times 
they call themselves Aijgirasas, and worship 
the Sun under the name of Nrsimha or Raghu- 
uatha. They live in various parts of MayurabhaSja 
such as Kantliipnr, Baisiijga, lyiangovindapnr, 
Baisara, Kuchiakoil, Ambikadipnr, Ichhapur 
Casan, Bamodarpur-Casan, riajari-Casan, &c.' 


' I liave heard froai iliesc A)igira?as that many (»f them still live 
in the villajjjosot Ahida and Makamia in the Parj/ana Kundi, in Asimfda 
(hlsan in the raigana S<)r<'> in the District of Ihilasor, an<l in the 
villaf^e Koiifirak in the District of I’nri. They are p:cncrally known as 
Atharvavedi Bralimanas, hnt fr<»m Bhavisya I Tirana we can see that tlto 
Anprasas are no otlter ihan tlie Alarms themselves : — 

i” (wftt«r5: 1 

Of these i our \ ed as only An^drasa is now-a*tlays accepted by the 
Saura Brraiinana.s nn<l their daily duties arc performed according to the 
rules laid do\Mi in it. lor this reason thcvsc BruUmanas arc known as 
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These Aijgirasas have their own manners 
and customs which distinguish them from other 
Brahmanas. Tliougli tlieir male members liave 
lost much of their original riuhliness and lustre 
OAving to hard labour and tho heat of the sun, 
the charming and attractive beauty of their 
female sex recalls the good looks, bright golden 
colour and simple habits of the Scythian women 
of Central Asia. 

Their manners and customs still resemble 
those of the primitive Maga Brahmanas Avho 
Avorshipped IMitra or tho Sun.* From A^ciy 
ancient times these Scythian Ihfihmanas AA-ere 
distinguished for their proiiciency in Astrology 
and iMedical Science. These tAvo vSciences still 
form their x^i’i'it'ipal professions. ]\Iany of 
the Aijgirasas arc reputed to be good 
astrologers and pliysioians. It is said of 
these people that after tlu'y had settled in 
Jharkhanda (modern ilayurabhanja), some of 
them migrated to Suiyapiir in the ilistrict 
of Balasor and others to Konaraka on the sea- 
coast. The thriving village Sure in Balasor 
District Avas formerly knoAvn as Saurapur or 
Suryapur. Bvideuce is not wanting to prove 

atnl tltoir Cudt* ol’ known us Angiru^iikaljia. From 

liluivisyji wt* uUo K-urn that u!l llic frniU wjijfh t ito i'olknvcr'* of Kik, 

Suinauiul Viijii.-i dcrivo from >lnrlYitij^ tiit'ir ro'.|nrtiv«* Ve<Ia.<. aro enjoyed 
by the Alliarvun*^ ami AUisirvanuira-U" from worshippinj: flm Sun-tfod 
iiiom‘ : — 

(Idiuvisya Urahmu. (di. iBti. Cl. Id)* 

* A fall descrj}»tion of the Soythio Bifdimana;?. will be b>niid iii 
theltli part of my work entitled ora History of 

the various Hubcimtes of Bcu‘<al. 
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the great influence once wielded by the Saura 
Brahmanas in the village of Soro. From the 
inscriptions engraved on the stone pedestal of the 
Saptakumarika discovered in the village Ohora- 
ShShi near Soro, we find that even in the 15th 
century A. 1). a temple was dedicated to the Sun 
and that Sun-Avorship existed in that part of the 
country even to that late period.* The Aijgirasa 
Brahmanas are the priests of the temple of 
Konarak dedicated to the Sun, which has a 
Avorld-wide celebrity on account of its archi- 
tectural excellence. The famous temple of 
Xonarak was built in the 12th century A. D. 
The place had long before that time l)ecomc well- 
known as a chief centre of the Sauras. The 
Saura Brahmanas of this place are spoken of 
very highly even in the ancient books, the Brahma 
and the Camba Puranas. 

The Aijgirasas of Slayurabhafija secretly 
observe the original customs of the Sauras .even 
up to the j)resent day. Reading the Vedas 
(sacred books) after investiture with the sacred 
thread, marriage after the study of Vedas, or 

* This .-stat tie ( Kig. •> ) was round lu a tank in tlur village of (Ihora 
Sliahi, within the Zainindari of Ruja Ihlhudur Baikindlm Nath I)e of 
Balasor. It was removed to Balasor by the Uaja Bahadur and pio.servcd 
in his own! palaco-gardcn. Ancient Triya inscTiptions aio. engravetl 
upon it. The first, line is From the scctujd line the inscription 

is legible, though all the letters on both sides ennnot lx? read. It 
runs thus > 

Line 2. ... 

L. 3. ... f 

L. 4. ... title tf JJ fa 

••• ^ at 


L. 6. 
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keeping the avyanga (Aiwyaonhanem in the Zend 
Avesta) or the sacred thread on the body always, 
tri-aavanam, worshipping the Sun five times 
during the day and night, refraining from abusing 
Devas, Brahmanas and V'edas, setting up and 
reverencing images of all gods as different forms 
of the Sun-god and refraining from taking food 
in a Cudra’s house — these _ are their Gastric 
ordinances to which each Aijgirasa has to con- 
form.’ It is remarkable that these very customs 
existed among the ancient fire-w'orshippers who 
followed the doctrines of Zarathnstra. The only 
difference between them and the Magas of India 
was that the former were Alinra {Aaura)- 
worsJuppers and the latter Dcm-irorshippers^’ 
Other observances followed by these Brahmanas 
are described in tlic Aijgirasa Kalpa and the 
Bhavisya Brahmaparvan. These very customs 
are also found described in the Avesta, the 
ancient scripture of the Persian Magas.** On 
account of their peculiar customs these Brah- 
manas have remained distinct and separate from 
the great mass of the Indian Brahmana com- 
munity from the very earliest times. Other 


' aw ii 

fn«r aat i 

am ii 

f Otsst ati^n a a arFan i 

arsata afaai g au^n « atalia g ii 
a ^ifla a«ai sraw aaa'nnr i” 

Uliavisya Uifihnia ravvan, Uli, 117 . 

* ilauifV Essays on tlic Parsis pp. 2^1-7. 

• See Baiigora Jaliya Kihasa. Vol. II, i*i. IV, pp, 
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]3ralimanas would not oven partake of food 
prepared by tlieni.' 

That image-worship was (irst introduced by 
these Maga .Braliniauas is proved by the fact that 
it was those men avIio had tlie full control at the 
making of images in olden times. Even now 
in backward parts of Bengal their descendants 
give the finishing touches to the colouring, — 
a function Avhicli tlie image-makers religiously 
reserve for them. It is also these Brahmanas 
who do the paintings on the background. These 
duties Avliich devolve upon them as a piece of 
religious work indicate their early connection 
Avith image-worshijA. 

There is a great similarity between Ma/.daisin 
and the Mitra or Sun-Avorship. It Avould, 
howcA'cr, bo incorrect to infer from this that 
the latter avus derived from the former. It is 
admitted by oriental scholars that the iditra- 
cult Avas prevalent in Central Asia (or Caka- 
Dvipa) long before Mazdaism Avas pronnilgateil. 
It Avonld, therefoiA', be more rea.soiial)Io to suppose 
that i\lazduism Avas derived from the iMitra-cult. 
In his translation of the Ciitha. portion of the 
Zend A\'csta, j\li'. Mill writes - 

“ As the Alithra-Avorship undoubtedly existed 
previously to the (mt/o'c picriod and fell into 
neglect at the Galliic period, it might be said 
that the greatly later inscriptions represent 
Mazda-Avorship as it existed among the ancestors 
of Zarathustrians in a prc-t.Iathic ago or even 
Vedic agc.”^ 

‘ “5 ifia) 1 

*u^ jftsnflSftm 1 " 

,, ,, liliavi>yu I’rahniap. (’h. 117. 

lijannuiBas >hoii!t{ never take tlitt ul’ tlio>e w In t arc known as 
Lijojakas, uii<l who worship the Sun, llie irotl tif o-u<Ih “ 

•xAIax Mullt‘i'< Sucred llookri of the Kust, Vni: XXXI. p. xxx. 
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Traces of the ancient Mitra-ciilt are still to 
he found at Ayodliya, Puranagiio. Kanisahi, and 
pomagandara in Nilgiri State (Mayurahhafija 
border) and also at Adipnr and Kicliing in the 
Panclipir Subdivision of Mayurahhafija State. 
Among the statues discovered in the ruins of 
tliese places, are ligures of i\litra in tu'o different 
postures, one sitting and tlic other representing 
liiin standing on seven horses. These are of 
great interest and deserve special mention. 

The following descri])tion of the Mitra or 
Sun-god is given in tlie work called Vievakarma 
Cilpa : — 

“[flis] great chariot has one wheel and is 
drawn by seven horses ; He has a lotus in each 
of his hands, wears an arinonr and has a shield 
over his breast, has ]jca\itiFnl straight hair, is 
surrounded by a halo of light, has (good) hair 
and apparel, is decorated with gold (ornaments) 
aiid jewels, lias on his right side the figure of 
Niksubha and on tlie left that of his Pajfii 
(queen) noth all sorts of ornaments and whose 
hair and necklace are bright, llis chariot men- 
tion ed above is called )>y the name of Makara- 
dhvaja. lie wears a crown. The figure 

is surrounded by a halo. Danda (Yama) is 
leprcsented as ono faced and Skanda as having 
a bright conch-shell. These two ligures with 

the form of man are placed in front. Varcha 

on a lotus is placed on a horse. His body 
is represented as lustrous and he is the one 
giver of light to all the worlds. A Simja- 

inandala is to bo made by placing untmeo- 
and Vermillion. He (Mitra) has four hands or 
only two with jewels adorning them. In both 
ol his hands there are lotuses. He is seated 
on a chariot drawn by horses of variegated 


Mitra. 
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colour. liis hvo gatekeepers Dniida (Yania) aiul 
riygala (Agiii) liave swords in their hands.”' 

The statues found at Ayodliya and rnranagiio 
correspond in a \Try considerable degree to "the 
description given above. This statue lias been 
found broken in some places ; of the other figures 
mentioned we iind oiilj" those of Danda 
Nayaka, and Piijgala (the two attendants) and 
the cliai iotecr. (Fig. 2). The recently discovered 
statue at Konfirak closely follows the lines of the 
above account. ’ 

According to the Bhavisya and the Cfunba 
rnranas, the ( (dvadvipi Bi alimanas came to India 
with the o))j(X't of worshipping the image of 
Mitra. 


^ igfUfW ^ 

qi^ qm II 

iiqlf j| 

m\ g i3eiN^?r i 


(Vu;vakanvia Cil|»a MS. [►. > 

BrahmapaiYaii, Oii.l 2 1-1 32*) 


A’omparo also Bliavisya Puraua^ 


* Annual rvcjKalfj of 
p. 438, Plate XX n. 


Uie Auh;eolo«ri>ai Survey of Iialia (1003.01). 
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It has already been mentioned that the 
inflnence of the Saxira Brahinanas in Jharkhand 
or Mayurabhfinja dates from a very I'einote period. 
The results of their past achievements are now 
lying deeply buried under the earth in the midst 
of forests and hills. Besides the lignre.s of 
Mitra found at Ayodhya, Kaiiisrdii, Domagandara 
and Khiching the following arc also worthy of 
note ~ 

(1) The representatinii in stone of a Surya- 
mandala found in the ttanple of Kakhaniii Vaidya- 
naliia at Mantri, Mayurabhaiija. 

(w) The ruins of the tem|)le of the Sun at 
the village of Soro (District Bahusor). 

(3) The ligiiresof dillVrent goddesses locally 
called Satabahini or seven sisters (Saptaniatrikas) 
found in the abt)ve-meni ioned village. Xow 
pn'served at tlu' Balasor Bajalalli. (Fig. 3). 

The Saura ibrdimana.s also worshipped the 
images of Brahmii, Visnu, Mahe^vara, the 
Matrikas, and of Xiksiibhii and Ra jui. the consorts 
of Surya, the two Ayvinas, Agiii (Piijgala) and 
Dandauayaka (Yama) attendants on Surya, Alaha- 
eveta, Skanda. N’inayaka and Knvera. Thus 
we lino it enjoined in the Bhavisya Brahuia- 
]>arvan’ that the tmuph' of the Sun-god shouhl 
also have ii place leserved in it for tho images of 
the.so goxls and goddesses. 




Hjamt M II 
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Wt: also linii in llio Lalita-Vistam that the 
iignres ot Oiva. Shainla, Xfirayana, Kiivera, 
dhandra, Surya, Vaicravana, Oakra, IJrahina and 
tlie Lokapalas wcmh' shown to the infant Sid- 
dliartha.’ Ihaice it may lie presumed that the 
worsliip of lluse "ods in llie form of images 
existed in India hefert' the tinu' of the Buddha. 
[| devolved upon the C'akatlvi]>i Bvahmanas to 
perfoj'in the worship of all such images. It was 
for tins reason that they have all along been 

Jc'oked down upon as ‘‘Dcrala" Brahmanas.^ In 
times gone by these Ihillimanas were considered 
to be the only persons entitled to conduct the 
worship of the ligures of tSurya.^ 

Thoiigli the most ancient scriptures of the 
Hindus ])oint to the fact that the Indo-Aryans had 
lieen wm'shipping Agni (lire) from a remote 
period of history, yet it is nowhere recorded in 

wi’t It 
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Il}mvi'''va Bralmiap, Chaj*. liiH. 

’ qi«s«aa: qfimi 

Baiila-Viirtura (Sec. 38), p. 137. 

’ ViV/c lU'ibatldiianuapurtihu, rnarakluiiiilu., Cl, Kip, ik 

lIliaviM Ji Braiuapai van, Ch, 117, 
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them that Agni was worshipped iu the form of 
any image. Such worship was probably intro- 
duced by the Maga Brahmanas. We loam from 
the Bhavisya Brahmaparvan, the cliicf authority 
of the Cakadvipis, that images of Agni used to 
be set up in the temples of Surya. Tiie Sauras 
believed Agni not only to bo an attendant on 
Surya, but also as the recorder of the good and 
evil acts of men.' Images of Agni have been 
found at Ayodbya ami Boma-gandaia in^Xilgiri. 
The following descriptions of Agni are given in 
Vi^vakarma-^ilpa (chap. 7) : — 

“He lias a Hag iu his hand ; he is very power- 
ful ; his eyes are red and his colour is that of 
smoke, lie is surrounded Iw llames, is briglit 
and has a halo of lustre, lie is idtling on a 
sheep, is placed in a Kunda and is surround- 
ed by Yogapalta. tin his right side there is 
SvahA He wears oar-rings made of jewels, tie 
is beneficent iu all ya jh is (sacriiices), is holy and 
is decorated with ornameuls (.if a grey colour.' 

The above deseriptiou (‘xai'tly corresponds 
with the image found at iTnua-gandara (Fig. 1). 

Like z\gui Varna" i-- aisn regarded as an atleii- 
dant on Surya. Both the N’edie and the Aveslio 

' “fsi^T USi'ti I 

it fqr(n(''U'i ^ iF 

* “Ajj;!)!, who wiifc> tin.' aiji! ‘‘vil .>j' nicit. .>!an«ls on ihfi 

light .sielc ((,!' Stirya) a.al i.s callft) I’iisgaivi >•:! ;to-a*uitt ol his t olotir,' 
OUmvishvrt Ih’:ilmta['iirvrdi, I’Jl). 
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Vima Klishalla of Zeiul Aren’t fu -Soe Llaug's Pams, p, 217. 
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;\ryaiis used to AA'oi'sliip liioi. lie is known in 
tlio riiranus as (lie son of Suiya and is 
worshipped with Indra and other Lokapalas. The 
following description of "i'ania is giA'en in 
Vi^A'akarnia-^ilpa 

“ He has a elnh and a pa^a in his hands ; his 
eyes arc like a liright tire ; he is sealed on a large 
buffalo ; his colour is ]ik(' dial of dark-hhie collj’- 
limn. On his two sides there are iigures of 
youthful persons who resemhlc him, .whose chests 
are well-developed, avIio arc heavenly, and who 
are strongly built, lie stands at the door, he 
seems to be angry and is dreadful to the whole 
creation, having blue e\-es. On his left and 
right sides there are the goddesses Mara and 
Dhara Avho represent Dharma (virtue) and 
Adharma (vice), lie is the controller of rulers 
and his emblem is buffalo.”' 

An image of Yamaraja found in Balasor 
tallies Avith the above description. (Fig. 5). 

Among the Sauras, Skanda was known as 
one of the afleiidaiits of Siirya and called 
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“Srosh.”' In the Zend Avesta he is known as 
“ Sraoshavareza”^ or simply “ Srosh”. 

lie is described in the Avesta as holding a 
sword. The following is the description of him 
in the Bhavishya Brahmaparvan : — 

“Skanda has the form of a prince, holds a 
^akti in his hand and his emblem is peacock. ” 

The worsliip of Skanda or Kartikeya is to be 
traced from an ancient time in India. Mention is 
made, in the Lalita-Vistara, as we have seen, of 
the figure of Skanda. His worshippers went by 
the name of Kaumara or Skanda. Temples dedi- 
cated to him existed in various parts of India. 
King Jayaditya of Kashmir saw a very large 
temple of Kartikeya at Paundravardhana in the 
eighth century of the Chiistian era.'^ Kartikeya 
is represented as having either two, four or six 
arms. In modern figures he is represented as 
riding on a peacock, but in very ancient times he 
was shown asti’idc a cock. Very old image of 
the latter t5^pe has been discovered at Dhudhua. 

( Fig. 6). ■ • 


»n»ii tfu w n: it 
aig«aw a uma-, w a; i 
asatani afta 

“As he shines as the commander of the army of the Devas, he is 
known as Kartikeya, The root sru is used in the sense of going ; to 
this is added the suffix m. As he goes fast, he is known by the name 
Srosa,'" (Bhavisya Brahamaparvan, Ch, 124, 9 I, 24). 

* “ In the Sraoshdvareza, who represents the angel Srosh ; holds in 
his hand a wooden sword to drive away the evil spirits,” (Haug’s Parsity 
p. 280). 

* Bajatarangini, Chap, 4. 
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Statues of Subrahmanya having as his emblem 
either a peacock or a cock, are found in various 
parts of Orissa. These are known by the people 
as images of Kartikep. The following descrip- 
tion of Subrahmanya is found in the Saradatilaka 
Tautra ; - 

“ We adore Subrahmanya, whose colour is red 
like vermilion, whose face is beautiful as a moon, 
who is decorated with Kcijura, necklace and 
other ornaments, who offers (to devotees) the 
happiness of heaven, who holds in his three 
hands a lotus, a ^akti and a cock respectively 
and gives abliaya (protection from fear) with his 
fourth hand, whose body is painted with red 
colour, who wears a red cloth and who is about to 
destroy all objects of fear for those who boAV 
down to him.”' 

An image of Subrahmanya of the above type 
has been found at Maninage 9 vara. (Fig. 7). 

We find in the Bhavisya Purana that Vinayaka 
used to be worshipped in the temple of Surya. 
Hence it is not unreasonable to infer that the 
worship of Vinayaka in the form of an image 
was also prevalent among the Saura Magas in 
very ancient times and afterwards adopted by 
the Hindus and MahSyana Buddhists alike. In 
Nepal, Buddhists as well as Hindus, even 
at the present day, invoke the god Vinayaka at 
the commencement of aU work in order to attain 
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them that Agni was worshipped in the forui of 
any image. Such worship was probably intro- 
duced by the Maga Biahmanas. We learn from 
the Bhavisj'^a Brahmaparvan, the chief authority 
of the Cakadvipis, that images of Agni used to 
be set up in the temples of Surya. The Sauras 
believed Agni not only to be an attendant on 
Surya, but also as the recorder of the good and 
evil acts of men.' Images of Agni have been 
found at Ayodliya and Doma-gaudara iu_;Xilgiri. 

The following descriptions of Agni are given in 
Vi^vakarma-^ilpa (chap. 7) 

“He has a flag in his hand ; he is very power- 
ful ; his eyes are red and his colour is that of 
smoke. He is surrounded by flames, is bright 
and has a halo of lustre. He is riding on a 
sheep, is placed in a Kuuda and is surround- 
ed by Yogapatta. On his right side there is 
Svaha. He wears ear-rings made of jewels, ho 
is beneticent in all y;ijnas (sacrilices), is holy and 
is decorated with ornaments of a gro^y colour.- 

The above description exactly corresponds 
with the image found at Doma-gandara (Fig. 1). 

Like Agni Yama" is also regariled as an alien- vama. 
dant on Surya. Both the Vedic and the Aveslic 

' q: Rnwra USB’ I 

* “Agni, who writes the good aiitl evil deeds of men, .■siands on the 
right side (of Surya) and is called Viugahi on account of his colour.” 

(Bhavishya Bri'ilimaparvaii, Olmp. 121), 

i 
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* Yima Khahatta o£ Head Avesta,— See Uaug’s Panit, p, 277. 
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Aryans used to Avorsliip him. He is known in 
the Piivanas as llie son of Siirya and is 
worshipped with Tndra and other Lokapalas. The 
folloAvin" description of Yama is given in 
Vi^vakarma-^ilpa 

“ He lias a clnl) and a pa^a in his hands ; his 
eyes are like a hriglit fire ; he is seated on a largo 
Inilfalo ; his colour is like that of dark-hlne colly- 
riniu. On his two sides there are figures of 
youthful persons who reseinhlc him, \vhose chests 
arc well-ileveloped, who are heavenly, and who 
are strongly built. He stands at the door, he 
seems to be angry and is dreadful to the rvhole 
creation, having blue eyes. On his left and 
right sides there are the goddesses Mara and 
Dhara who represent Dliarma (virtue) and 
Adharma (vice). He is the controller of rulers 
and his emblem is buffalo.”' 

An image of Yamaraja found in Balasor 
tallies Avith the above description. (Fig. 5). 

Among the Sauras, Skanda was known as 
one of the attendants of i?urya and called 
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“Srosh.”' Ill the Zend Avesta he is known as 
“ Sraoshavareza”' or simply “ Srosh”. 

lie is described in the Avesta as holding a 
sword. The following is the description of him 
in the Bhavishya Brahmaparvan : — 

“«r»5r: 

“Skanda has the form of a prince, holds a 
^akti in his hand and his emblem is peacock. ” 

The worship of Skanda or Kartikeya is to be 
traced from an ancient time in India. Mention is 
made, in the Lalita-Vistara, as we have seen, of 
the figure of Skanda. His worshippers went by 
the name of Kaumara or Skanda. Temples dedi- 
cated to him existed in various parts of India. 
King Jayaditya of Kashmir saw a very large 
temple of Kartikeya at Paundravardhana in the 
eighth century of the Christian era.” Kartikeya 
is represented as having either two, four or six 
arms. In modern figures he is represented as 
riding on a peacock, but in A^ery ancient times he 
was shown astride a cock. Very old image of 
the latter type has been discovered at Dhudhua. 

( Fig. 6). 
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“As he shines as the commander of the army of the Devas, he is 
known as Kartikeya. The root is used in the sense of going ; to 
this is added the suffix m. As he goes fast, he is known by the name 
Srosa'^ (Bhavisya Brahamaparvan, Ch. 124, 9 I. 24). 

* “ In the SraoshAvareza, who represents the angel Srosh ; holds in 
his hand a wooden sword to drive away the evil spirits.*’ (Haug’s ParnSy 
p. 280). 

• Bajatarangini, Chap. 4. 
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Statues of Subralnnanya having as his emblem 
either a peacock or a cock, are found in various 
parts of Orissa. These are known by the people 
as images of Kartikeya. The following descrip- 
tion of Subrahraauya is found in the SaradStilaka 
Tantra 

“ We adore Subrahmanya, whose colour is red 
like vermilion, whose face is beautiful as a moon, 
Avho is decorated with Keyi'ira, necklace and 
other ornaments, Avho offers (to devotees) the 
happiness of heaven, who holds in his three 
hands a lotus, a 9akti and a cock respectively 
and gives abhaya (protection from fear) with his 
fourth hand, whose body is painted with red 
colour, who wears a red cloth and who is about to 
destroy all objects of fear for those who bow 
down to him.”' 

An image of Subrahmanya of the above type 
has been found at Maninage9vara. (Fig. 7 ). 

We find in the Bhavisya Purana that ViuSyaka 
used to be worshipped in the temple of Surya. 
Hence it is not unreasonable to infer that the 
worship of Viuayaka in the form of an image 
was also prevalent among the Saura Magas in 
very ancient times and afterwards adopted by 
the Hindus and Mahayana Buddhists alike. In 
Nepal, Buddhists as well as Hindus, even 
at the present day, invoke the god VinSyaka at 
the commencement of all work in order to attain 
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success. Ill the temples in Nepal, whether Bud- 
dhist or Hindu, in China, Japan, Mongolia 
and even in the Indian Archipelagos, we 
find the figure of Gane^a or Binayaka. In 
Buddhist scriptures he is known name 
“Vinayaka**, so also in Japan “Binayakia.”^ It 
is difficult to ascertain the exact period when 
this cult was introduced. We think it must have 
existed before the rise of Buddhism. On the north 
of the famous temple of Pa^upatinatha in Nepal 
tliere stands a very ancient one of Gane^a, 
“which is supposed to have been built in the third 
century B. C. by Charumati, a daughter of 
A9oka.”^ We find mention of fifty -four types of 
Gaiie9a in the Purauas and Tantras. Images of 
various types of Ganc9a are also found in Java." 
In Mayurabhanja and adjacent places, various 
types of Gane^a have been found, c. </., with two, 
four, six and eight arms and so on. llie image 
of. Gane^ja at Dhudhua is the oldest of all. 
Vvom an artistic point of view, however, there 
is nothing remarkable in it. Some of the images 
of Qanc9a at Khiching, however, possess high 
artistic luerit.^ There is a very fine one of 
( }ane9a with four arms, on the seaside at Mani- 
iiage 9 vara. This is about four feet in height. 
(Pig. 8 ). The two upper arms of this image are 
liroken. He holds a rosary in his right lower hand 
and an Aijku9a in the left, and is represented as 
standing on a lotus. To his right, there is his 
(‘onsort, with a mouse below her. A small and 
beautiful image of eight-armed Qane9a has been 
discovered at Kanisahi and DomagandarS. 

* Urunwedars Buddhist Art in India, p, 1^3. 

* OMfield’s Vol. TJ, p. IDS. 

* Rartlc.s' Uislory of Java, Vol. II. 

* I’o/c Mayurabhanjii Ardia*ulogk'al Survov. Vd. II Tur a docrii'tiun 
01 the images at Kiching. 
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(Fig. 9). The images of Skaiula and Vinayaka, 
both of whom are regarded as sons of Civa, signify 
the existence of two sets of worsliippers. 
Those of Skanda were against tlie worship of 
NSgas, and the peacock, as the enemy of serpents, 
was regarded as his emblem. In many places, 
a serpent is found in the beak of the peacock 
ridden by Skanda. On the other hand, Vinayaka 
is repi’esented as wearing a snake as a sacred 
thread and decorated with serpents, licnce it 
appears that the worshippers of Vinayaka w'ere 
supporters of Naga worship. 

The following instructions for Dhyana of the 
four-handed Ganeca are found in the Mantra- 
mohodadhi, (Chap. 2, 9 I. 02) :-~ 

“I adore Ganeca, who holds in his hands a 
horn, an aijku^a, a rosary, and a paga and holds 
sweet-meats on the tip of his proboscis, who has 
with him his consort, who is decorated with gold 
ornaments and who is bright as the rising suu.”‘ 

It has already been said that formerly the 
figure of Brahma used to be enshrined in the 
temple dedicated to !Mitia. Wo discovered a 
small statue of Brahma at Ayodhya in the place 
where the Mitra was found. ^I'he measurement 
of the figure is 91’' xO". We find the following 
description in the Kalika I’urana (Chap. 82) — 

“Brahma had four faces and has got four 
hands ; holds Kamandalu in one of them. He 
sits sometime on red lotus and sometime on swan. 
His body is of high stature and of bright red 
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complexion. He has got a Kamandalu in his 
left hand and a sacrificial pot in the right, has 
also got a rosaiy in the right lower and a sacri- 
ficial pot in the left lower hand. On the left 
side, he has a vessel for offerings, and Vedas in 
front. He has also Sarasvati on the right and 
Savitri on the left.”* 

This description corresponds to some extent 
with the small image found at Ayodhya. The 
upper portion of the figure has become effaced 
and disfigured, of the four faces, only one being 
distinct. The upper left hand aird the faces 
on the other sides are entirely broken. The 
figure stands on a red lotus, to the right of 
which are two swans. But here one misses the 
figures of Sarasvati, Savitri, and the four Vedas 
and vessels mentioned above. 


CAIVA INFLUENCE. 

Evidences of Qaiva influence are to be seen 
in many places of Mayurabhafija. It is very 
difficult to ascertain the exact time when the 
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Caiva cult wns first introduced here, but it is an 
admitted fact that the worship of Civa in the form 
of liijga or other symbols had been in vogue for 
a. very long while. Many are of opinion that 
liijga worship had existed in this country even 
before the A^ogirasa Brahmanas introduced image 
worship. But we think that the worship of Civa 
in the form of Mahe 9 vara is more ancient than 
is generally believed. 

The Rudra form of Civa was worshipped 
even in Vedic times, but we find that in the 
period of the Eamayana and Mahabharata Civa- 
worship was already an established fact in the 
country. On the authority of the Lalita-Vistara 
and other Buddhist works we learn that Civa- 
worship existed in India even before Buddhist 
influence. The French savant Dr. Eugene 
Bnrnouf has admitted that it existed in India 
so early as 600 B. C.‘ 

In the Vedas Riidradeva is recognised as 
one of the forms of Agni (Fire). Though the 
Ancient Aryans of India were Avorshippers of 
Civa, Visnii and other gods, and composed 
hymns in their praise, no evidence has up to 
this time come to light that they made images 
of those deities for Avorship. We are of opinion 
that the Brahmanas and the Ksatriyas of 
Cakadvipa brought with them this form of image- 
Avorship Avhicli afterwards became common. It 
appear from the Braluna-parvan of the Bhavisya 
pur ana that India, Dhatri, Par j any a, Pusan, 
Tvastr, Aryamaii, Bhaga, Vivasvat, Ain9u, 
Vanina and Milra Avero recognised by the 
Mitra-worshipper as the several forms of Surya 
(Sun), and probably through their efforts the 


* Jntro^vetion d Vhidoire du Ihtddhhmc indicn, i»iir E. Buniouf, 
pp. 13M32. 
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image worship of these gods was imported to 
India from Central Asia. 


The worship of these twelve deities has been 
in vogue from a very remote period of history. 
Several mantras of the Rigveda are offered in 
their honour. The following lines about thew 
twelve occur in the Bhavisya Brahmaparvan : — 
“aw ai mmi i 

femt at ^arrsrsf ii 

wiw m ^wht i 

feran narmfHsf wr fewift iniri: ii 

aw ai f%' ! fin i 
jR^f a feifTT ar 5 fa 11 

aw ar |[$la fawari 

f a feiar ar f imr jwrfir ana 11 
f fa* aa«ft aw aim igf fa fawai I 
g aw fa | ai f aw alm?l| a a feiai 11 
a|t m aw aaafa a faaai l 
mnaararS'' ai j^aafanat am 11 
aiat at aa^ f %*a|sar aa afa a?ai 1 
fat wafeiai ai 5 ama^| a mra 11 
Wf^t arm ai ^jfa*faaaaifafa afwai 1 
wqt wafwiaT ai 5 aaSif ’ aftftaia^ 11 
aaift f^anrt at fftft'ffrfr ^fai 1 
^travf faiai ai 5 aiwiaafa aanraLii 
at aw#t aai fear fiafa^ta^ i 
aifaafa ai few’ jffe^miflVra-Tfaift 11 
fWasfmmft ar 5 aiafewB^aai I 
^aiaafa ai fica’ aa% a ^u i laa i 11 
at firrft ma tataat fe ga T ti a i 1 
a'laiwl ar feai^ farai a«5afapraii” (a* wwra) 
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Bhaga is one of tho twelve. His other name 
is Civa. From a study of Bhavisya Purana and 
Zend Avesta of the fire-worshippers we learn 
that the Magas or Sauras at a very early period 
worshipped them as gods or angels.' 

It seems veiy probable that in the hilly tracts 
of Mayurabhanja Civa worship was introduced 
in very ancient times. Among the mins of 
Kbisarigada an antique figure of Hara-Gauri 
has been discovered. In the Sanskrit drama 
Mrcchakati (Toy-cart) by Cudraka which 
belonged to the first century A. D. Civa is 
described as follows ; — 

“015^1 wb: wrewarftTO! 1 

( I ) 

“Let the neck of Nilakantha (the blue-throated) 
which has the hue of dark-blue clouds, and 
entwining which shines forth arm of Gauri like 
a streak of lightening, protect you.” 

Hara-Qauri. The figure of Civa-Gauri discovered among 
the ruins of Kbisarigada exactly corresponds wit£ 
the above description of the Mrcchakati (Fig. 11). 

Beside each shoulder of the aforesaid image 
of Hara-Gauri, is a small figure of a Centaur 
wearing a turban. These Centaurs have Scythian 
features. Dr. Grunwedel is of opinion that these 
figures have been introduced into India from 
Western Asia. In all possibility they were 
brought by the Scythians. According to Grecian 
Mythology “the centaurs formed part of the 
retinue of Bacchus.”* Here too we find the figure, 
of a centaur by the side of Bhagavat. 

• Hang’s Parm^ p. 273-276. 

• Encyclop«dia Britaunica, Vol, V, p, 340 (9th Edition), 
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The following description, which corresponds 
exactly with the above image, is found in the 
SaradStilaka Tantra (Chap. 18) ; — 

* atna* 

if«f : wmw‘ arT«nTOT viawt warifti i 

wftnrafawa? ^|TwraT! fnaniT! n” ® 

“I adore (Civa) whose complexion is like the 
colour of Vandhuka flower, who has three eyes, 
who holds a crescent of the moon (on his fore- 
head), who has a smiling face, who holds in his 
hands a trident and a skull and offers boons and 
protection from fear, who wears a beautiful neck- 
lace and who embraces with his hand the body 
of his consort, who is seated on his left thigh, 
holds in her hand a beautiful red lotus and is 
decorated with ornament made of jewels.” 

Civa is generally depicted as being white, 
whereas the above description of the idol is ver- 
milion, the colour of the Vandhuka flower, and 
thus resembles the image of the Sun-god having 
the hue of Javd (the China rose). In all likeli- 
hood it is an image of Bhaga, a form of Civa, 

* The Nibandha Tantra gives the following description of Hara- 
Parvati : — 

I 

fwniT 

n’' 

“I salute 19a (Civa) whose colour is that of vermilion, who wears a 
crown of jewels with a beautiful moon (on the heacH who has shining eyes 
on the forehead, who has a smiling lotus-like face, who wears bright 
ornament, who has placed the palm of his hand on the tip of the high 
and round breast of his consort, who has placed her hand on his left 
thigh and holds a red lotus (in the other), and who holds in his hands 
a trident and a Tanka ” 
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wliicli is one of the twelve Adityas worshipped 
by the Sanras. From Arrian we learn that the 
worship of Bacchus was much in vogue in the 
Punjab at the time when Alexander invaded 
India. So the Indian “Bacchus” would seem to 
be identical with “Bhaga.” According to Arrian, 
Bacchus was also known by the name of Thriam- 
bos,* who is no other than the Tryambaka 
of the Vedas and Purgnas. We find in Lalita- 
Vistara and also in the accounts given by one of 
the Chinese travellers, that the Cakyas of the 
Kapilavastu were worshippers of Civa. In the 
latter account we find the^following : — “Outside 
this gate, was a temple of l9varadeva containing 
a stone image of the God in the attitude of 
rising and bowing. This was the temple into 
‘ which the infant prince (the P’usa), on the way 
from the place of his birth to the palace, was 
carried by command of the king his father, (who 
was present with the party) to be presented to 
the god according to the custom of the Cakyas.”* 

The image of Bhagavat at Koisari-gada is 
about X 4'. 

There is another four-armed image near the 
one mentioned above, the workmanship of which 
is of the average standard. This image has in 
the right upper hand a small drum (4amaru), in 
the right lower hand a bowl and in the left upper 
hand a rosary of Ak^a. The left lower arm is 
broken. On either side of the image is an 
associate, one holding a trident and the other 
with a uplifted hand. Near its feet is a vulture 
(Cakuni) on the right, and a monkey-faced figure 


• M’Crindle’s Arrian, p. 179. 

• Watters : On Yuan Chmng, Vol. 11, p. 13. Cf, Lalita-Viatara 
(Aa. Soc, Edn.), p. 13T. 
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(Nandi) standing with folded hands on the 
left. (Fig. 12). Some consider this image to be 
that of Matsya AvatSra, while others think it 
is that of Ekapada Bhairava. But it has no 
resemblance to either of them, as they are des- 
cribed in the PurSnas and the Tantras. We may 
take it to be only another form of Civa, as it has 
a damaru and a rosary of alisas in its hands. 

Ajaikapad is one of the eleven Rudras. There Ajaikapad. 
are hymns in his honour in the Rig-veda. The 
celebrated historian Diodorus Avrites : — “The 
Saca3 originated from a maiden named Ella, born 
of the Earth. The portion of the body of this 
maiden from the waist upwards is that of a woman 
and the lower part is that of a snake. ScyAes 
was born of this maiden and Jupiter.”' The 
lower part of the image, as already mentioned, 
has tho form of a snake and we believe it is an 
image of Ajaikapad conceived after the form of 
Ella, the mother of the Cakas. Ajaikapad may 
be considered the husband of Ella, as he is also 
known in the Rig-veda as Dauspitar (Jupiter). It 
has been stated above that the Qakas presented the 
ancient Vedic gods in different forms of the Sun. 

Ajaikapad, one of these Vedic gods, must there- 
fore, have been presented in such a form. View- 
ing it in this light, Ave consider the image just 
referred to to be an embodiment of one of the 
solar myths. The presentation and Avorship of 
AjaikapSd in this form probably occurred during 
the ascendancy of the Qakas. The same thing 
may be said with regard to the red, four-armed 
image of I^a mentioned above. The image of 
Ajaikapad appears to belong to the Scythian 
period of architecture. Over its head is a 


' Diodorus Siculus, Book 11. 
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small figure of Dhyani Buddha, which forms 
part of its coronet. It clearly appears from 
this that the image was brought and worshipped 
by the Buddhists. It is said that the Mahay ana 
Buddhism was introduced with a view to harmo- 
nise the different conflicting sects of Caivaism, 
CSktaism and minor sub-divisions of Buddhism, 
and the above image appears to have belonged 
to that period of Indian History which marks 
the introduction of the Mahayana faith into this 
country. Images of Mahakala, with a trident 
and a skull in his hands are, up to this day, 
w'orshiped by Hindus and Buddhists alike in 
Nepal. He is known amongst the Hindus as 
Civa and amongst the NeAvari Buddhists as 
Vajrapani, the son of Aksobhya Buddha. A 
small figure of Aksobhya Buddha is to be seen 
in the coronet of Mahakala.’ That image of 
Nepal seems to be only another form of 
Ajaikapad mentioned above. 

Civa in the form of Liijga is to be seen all over 
Mayurabhafija. But these Ligga-forms appear 
to belong to a later age than the four-armed 
images of Civa. The early Bhafija kings are 
described in the copper-plates as Maha^aiva or 
“great Caivas,” and it is quite probable that 
Ligga-worship was prevalent at the time of their 
ascendancy. But it is difficult to ascertain the 
exact period when Ligga-worship Avas first 
introduced into Mayurabhafija. 

Liggas do not seem to have been looked upon 
Avith reverence by the ancient Aryans of India ; 
indeed worshippers of Ligga in ancient times were 
ridiculed as “worshippers of the phallus”. This 
is clearly seen in the following verses in the 
Uttara-khanda of Padma-purSna : — 


Dr, Oldfield’s Pf285. 
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“He is not to be worshipped by the twice-born. 
The food, water, leaves, fruits and garlands 
offered to Civa will not be acceptable.”^ 

The feelings which inspired the Padma Purana 
in taking this view of the Liijga worship only echo 
in a modiiied form the hostile sentiments against 
the Phallic-worshippers expressed by Risis of 
old in the hymns of the Rik-Veda.^ The line 
in the Brahma Purana “Rice, leaves, flowers, 
water offered to Civa are not to be accepted”^ 
also breathes the same adverse feeling. 

In all the Tantras, however, Liijga-worship is 
enjoined as a bonnden duty for all castes. It 
appears that worship of Liijgas was introduced 
into Indo-Aiyan Society by the Tantrikas. 
The Chinese travellers Fa-Plian and Hiuen- 
Tsiang observed Liijga-worship in India. There 
is, therefore, no doubt that it was adopted by 
the higher classes of the Hindus long before the 
fifth century of the Christian era. 

Kilting or Kotl-liijga in Mayurabhanja is the 
centre of Liijga worship. This place is included 
in I\irgana Kdisari. There is a tradition that it 
derives its name from the fact that a crore 
of Piijgas were at one time enshrined here. It is 
perhaps referred to as Kotta9rama in the copper- 
plate of Rapa-Bhanjadeva. The place has, for 
many centuries past, been deserted and overgrown 
with jungle. 

Pliudhua or Praclu-tirtha comes next in im- 
portance. One Svayambhu-liijga stands on a hill 
in this place. The Praci-tirtha pours its waters 

‘ Cab,lakalpa«lm:im Edn) Vol. IV, p, 218. 

• Vido Rik-Samliita 7, 21, 5 ; 10, 90, .'k 

Brahma Vurana iiuutcd by RaghumiuUanu in his Ahiiika-tattva, 

K 
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on the head of this Ligga and thence flows 
towards the river Ga^gShSra. There is another 
Ligga lying uncared for near this Tirtha. The 
place above it contains numerous objects of in- 
terest belonging to the Caiva period more than a 
thousand years old. It is expected that many 
such interesting objects will be exhumed if places 
like Kutigg and Dhudhua be properly excavated. 
The Jhadecvara and the Nrsiihhe^vara of Ped5- 
gadi and the Chandrasekhara of Khiching’ are 
also worth mention. These are considered to be 
the oldest of the Civa Liggas in Mayurabhafija. 
The old temples enshrining them are now in 
a delapidated condition. The Civa-ligga most 
widely known amongst the Caivas now-a-days 
is that of Kakharua Vaidyanatha of Mantri. 
This temple was built in the sixteenth century 
of the Christian era.* Thousands of pilgrims flock 
here from distant places to offer worship to this 
Ligga even at the present day. 

Images of K§etrapala are almost invariably 
found at the entrance of ancient temples con- 
secrated to Qiva Liggas. There is a grim 
image of Bhairava, four feet in height, on the 
left side of the entrance of the temple of 
Maninagegvara. It is known by the people as 
MabSkala. On his head are many serpents 
entwined like braided hair. His eyes are 
like large balls. All his teeth are exposed, while 
a snake constitutes his sacred thread. He 
wears a garland of heads dangling down to 
his waist. He has four hands. There is a 
rosary of akshaa in his right upper hand, a 
skull or a begging-bowl in his left upper, and 


‘ 8cc Arttliaeological Surrey of Mayurablianja, Vol. II, 
* For particulars see Eeport oo Mautri. 
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a mace in his left lower hand. Ho holds up 
his right lower hand in the attitude of 
affording protection. (Fig. 13). The above 
description corresponds with that of Ksetrapala 
in the Tantras. Thus : — 

n^irwTfw taw » ” 

“ I salute the god K?etre 9 a who is like a hill 
of black colly rium. His hairs are tawny and up- 
right. His eyes are round and fierce. He holds 
a mace and a skull. His ornaments consist of 
snakes. His teeth are fierce. His body is 
strange.” 


SERPENT-WORSHIP. 

Serpent-worship has prevailed in Mayura- 
bhaftja from ancient times. This cult gained a 
footing here with the ascendancy of the Naga 
dynasty, which is considered to be one of the 
branches of the Scythian race. These Nsgas 
spread their influence not only over India, but 
at one time over the whole of the civilized 
world._ Alexander the Great observed Dragon- 
worship and the influence of serpent-worshippers 
in the Punjab.' 

Of serpent- worship we have seen illustra- 
tions in relief on the eastern gateway of 
Sanchi.* Uruvilva Ka 9 yapa, before he was 


* Cunningham's Archaeological Survey Report, Vol. II, p. 9. 

* Ferguson’S Tree and Serpent Worship, p, 133. 
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initiated by Buddha, was held in high reverence 
all over Magadha as an apostle of serpent-wor- 
ship. In the ancient reliefs of Sanchi he is re- 
presented as worshipping serpents.’ In Buddhist 
writings he is thus described : — “Fire-worship- 
per, a great astrologer and fortune-teller, be had 
extraordinary magical powers.”* We find in 
this description characteristics of a Maga or 
Scythian Brahmana. 

The Naga race once exerted great influence 
all over India, the traces of that influence are 
still found in several places. Even at the time of 
the 23rd Tirthaijtara l ar^vanatha (8lh century 
B. C.) the Eagas dwelt near Mavurabhanja.® 
They were very powerful until the "time of the 
Gupta emperors. After they had been defeated 
by the Emperor Samudra Gupta, they continued 
to wield considerable power till the early part 
of the seventh century of the Christian era. 
The NSga family of Mayurabhanja was known 
by the name of Vairata Bhujagga or simply the 
Vairata or Virata family. Evidences of serpent- 
worship by the Vaiiata dynasty are also found in 
many places of Mayvirabhanja as far as EaibaniS 
in the district of klidnapur on the north, Virata- 
gada near Khiching on the south, KoptipSda 
and Nilgiri on the east and Sirsa on the west. 
This dynasty flourished in Mayurabhanja before 
the Bhafija Eajas rose to power there. The 
Naga Kings probably took refuge in the hill 
tracts of Mayurabhanja and Chota-Nagpur on 
being driven out of their original home by the 
Emperor Har?avardhana. Hence it appears that 


‘ Grunwedel’s Buddhist Art in India, p. 62. 

» Watter’s On Yuan Chuang, Vol, II, p. 133. 
• See Jaina Influence. 
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tlie power of tlie Vairata Rajas of Mayurabhaflja 
dates from the seventh century A. I). The PSta- 
nuindi hill near Puradiha is known as the original 
seat of the Serpent-goddess, who was the tute- 
lary deity of the Vaiiata dynasty. There was 
near this hill a stone image of the goddess 
which has long since been removed. It is 
now preserved in the liouse of the Sarbaiahkar 
of the Bhujagga dynasty of Koptipada and is 
worshipped by him. The image of Kinchaka 
Naga carved on the Pataraundi hill is another 
proof of serpent- worship by the Vairata RajSs, 
Tlie image known, by the name of Kincha- 
keQvari, or Khichiijge^vari, now situated at 
Khiching in Panchpir and I’egarded as the 
tutelary deity of the Bhauja Rajas, was formerly 
worshipped by the Vairata Bhujaijgas.' The 
lower half of the image of the goddess Vairata- 
pata Thakurani at Koptipada and Raibania has 

the form of a serpent while the upper half of 
the image presents a human form. This image 
appears to be identical with that of Ella, the 
mother of the Scythians which was worshipped 
in Central Asia, as described by Diodorus. A 
figure has been discovered, amongst the ruins 
of Koisarigada, which appeare to be only a 
different form of this goildess. She wears a 
head-dress of serpent-hoods, and clasping a bowl* 
in both hands, presents with her closed eyes 
the attitude of meditation. (Fig. 14A). The 
goddess, though once considered the chief object 
of worship of the Bhujagga family, is now 
neglected and receives worship only from a low- 
class Dehuri of the village. It is known by the 
people of the place by the name of KotSsani. 
The figure was probably placed in the fort of 


Nagamata. 


Bee Archaeological Survey of Mayorabhanja, Vol, II. 
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this place and worshipped at the time of the 
ascendancy of the VairSta dynasty, deriving pro- 
bably from this fact, its name “ KotavSsini ” or 
“ KotSsani. ” This figure is in all likelihood 
that of Manasa, the chief deity of tbe serpent- 
worshippers. The following description of her 
is found in the Tantra 

“Ora! I salute the goddess, who is the 
mother of serpents, has a face like a moon, is 
of beautiful complexion, is benign, rides on a 
swan, is noble-minded, wears a red garment, 
always bestows all things (to her devotees), has 
a smiling face, has her body decorated with 
various ornaments of gold, jewel and nSga-gems, 
has with (her) eight serpents, has got two high 
breasts, is a yogini and is beautiful.”* 

At the village of Tundara, district Balasor, 
situated on the seaside within the Zamindari of 
the Nilgiri R9.j, another ancient image of a Naga 
goddess has been discovered. This goddess 
is two-armed and seated on a lotus; she is 
adorned with various ornaments and wears on her 
head a covering of hoods of seven snakes. On her 
left thigh is seated an infant which she encircles 
with her left arm, while in her right hand she 
holds a cobra. (Fig. 15). People consider this 
goddess to be ManasS Devi. But in our humble 
opinion it is a figure of Skanda^^thi, thus 
described in the Tantra 




■tj 

hi 
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“Ora! One should meditate upon Skanda- 
§asthl as having two arms, of young age, giving 
boons and encourageraents, having a white com- 
plexion, a great goddess decorated with various 
ornaments, wearing a bright garment, liaving 
a beautiful son on her left thigh, with a benign 
face, everlasting, mother of the world, giver 
of happiness, having all sorts of good signs, 
(on her body) having well-developed breasts, and 
always residing on the Vindhya hill.” ‘ 

The Vairata Rajas perform the worship of 
the Nagamata and of eight Nagas in their res- 
pective hearths. This form of worship of the 
Nagamata in the kitchen is of very ancient 
origin. In all probability the Naga Dynasty 
(Napas of Diodorus) which is a branch of the 
Scythian race, introduced it from Central Asia. 
We also learn from the accounts of Herodotus 
that the goddess of the liearth was a principal 
object of worship by the Scythians. In all possi- 
bility she has come to be regarded as the 
Naga-matS by the Vairata Dynasty of Mayura- 
bhanja and the same goddess is worshipped by 
the Hindus of Bengal as Manasa every year in 
the month of August and September in their 
kitchens. This form of worship is perhaps a 
relic of the great influence once wielded by the 
NSga Dynasty. This god of the hearth has been 
called Tabita or Tahiti by Herodotus. In the 
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SSradS-tilaka Tantra we find the following 
description of the goddess Tvarita 

“ I salute goddess Tvarita, the Kairatf god- 
dess, who is black in complexion, has a crest 
of peacock feather, Avears a garment of leaves, 
has a garland of Gunja {Ahnis Precatorhis) on 
her breast, is surrounded by the eight chief 
serpents, is decorated with large ear-rings, 
bracelets, a girdle-cord, and jingling anklets, 
gives boons and encouragement with her hands 
and has three eyes. ”* 

The image of this goddess has many points 
of resemblance with that of Kotasani found in 
KoisSrigadi. The goddess Tavita of the Scythians 
is not unlikely to have been Avorshipped as 
Tvarita by the Indian Caktas and as the snake- 
goddess Manasa by the Nagas or the serpeut- 
Avorshippers. 


THE VAISNAVA INFLUENCE. 

Visnu is one of tlie earliest deities of the 
Hindu pantheon, but in those parts of Mayura- 
bhanja Avhich we have had the opportunity of 
visiting, aa'c have not found any trace of the 


' Kairtlta means a particular serpent, but tlie Kairati of the text 
here very likely means the serpent-goddess. 

iqnff qAqwqtflflWAt fqt «it i” 



Matubabhanja Akch^eological Survey, 
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IJ). Vanilia Avatara. 



18. Garuda from Kdnisahi, 
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ol' silver. The original site oi this goddess was 
Kliicliiug ill Pauclipir. Among the people she 
goes by the name of “ Kicluil<c9vari.” Many 
believe that this image was established by the 
\'airatia Rajas.* 

The village Badasai was at one lime the chief 
centre of 'lantrika inlliieiice. Here men were 
saei'ilieed daily in the temple of j’a^a-Chandi. 
There is a small taidv liy the side of this temple, 
within which, if jiroporly searched, human skulls 
may still lie foiiml.' Krom the fact that human 
sacrilices were freijiieiitly olTered here, the place 
subsequently came to be known by the name 
“ Bali-miindali. ” Tlie Image of Paya-Chandi 
has now been removed to Baripada. The god- 
dess, though known here as Pay-a-Chandi, is called 
ill the Taiitras “ Riidra-BliairuvI.” (Fig. o7). 
The image corresponds in many respect to the 
hideous form of Cliamunda. 

'I'he following instructions for meditating on 
Riidra-Bliairavl are found in the Jfianarnava 
Tantra .' — 

“fOne should meditate upon] the goddess, 
bright as a thousand rising suns, having the 
moon on lier crest, having three-eyes, beauti- 
liilly decorated ^vith various ornaments, destroyer 
ol all enemies, killer of munchdis vomiting 
blood, wearing blood-red cloth, holding in her 
hands a trident, a damarii, a sword, a hhclaha 
(a weapon), a jy'nurha (a weapon), arrows, a pirca 


' I'oi 51 (lescripLioi) (i[ this ritlr Afi’liti'ttlojiiesi] Survt'V cl 

Mayuvlthaiijn, Vcl, 1 1. 

’ Snt l{c|n)i'i of n,'ul5i4i. 


Pasa- 
Chandi or 
Rudra- 
Bhairavi. 
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and an anknca, a Ijook, and the rosary of a/isas 
and seated on a dead body.”' 

The Avorship of tlie goddess Bhairuvl was 
])reA’alent not only among the llindn but also the 
Buddhistic ^aktas. She is still worshij)ped by 
the Buddhists of Nepal.'' 

There is a hill called (iliat-(;ila at Uhudhua o 
miles to the south-west of the I’ratapa])ur Dak 
bungalow, and in a cave of that hill may be seen 
side by side the images of Vagi^vari and (dane^a. 
Both appear to be very ancient. Their workman- 
ship has been worn out,, and they arc now 
neglected and without, worshippers. But there' is 
sufficient evidence to show tiiat in ancient times 
the above-named goddess was worshipped 
both by the Buddhist and Hindu Tantrikas. 
Another image of Vagi9variis also found lying at 
the foot of a tree in village Tundara near Bhima- 
pur in the district of Balasore. It is said that 
this image previously existed in a temple on the 
sea-side. But no trace of that temple is to be 
found now. This image also appears to be seven 
or eight centuries old. Images of the goddess are 
enshrined at the temples at Gaj-a and Benares, 
while her glory and powers are described in 
the Svayambhfi rurana and Ka^I-Khanda." She 

w?' '51 Ji irailAffjatM ^ « 
wi’j fall qmiTJigji' i 
naWvwfatani I ” 

• Ur. OUllieJd’s Nipal, Vul. ]f, p. ID!). 

• Mahrimahopivlliyriya H. T. SfistriV Notices t)f Saiit^krit Mss., bcloii};' 
injr to the Uiu))av Library, Ne))al, Int iu. }>. Ivii. 
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is worshipped eveu in Oliiiia, Japan and Tibet.' 
The following directions for meditating on (be 
image are given in the Tautra 

vfwvrvsrdurv^Hta « 
fkvrHT j^rwmrm’f mm'r ii 

?mr srsr" fraw jaw i 
TVfrr swTwrwr iilsT^ffrsrwnf^afTt i 
zm ^rhtrr n^rr snan^fe^f^rn ii” 

( Hv^mr-afT ) 

There are traces of old chailijaH on ).)oth sides 
of the two above-mentioned images. (Fig. oG). 
It appears from this that at one time they were 
worshipped by the Bnddhists. 


MAHAYANA OR BUDDHIST TANTRIKA INFLUENCE. 

Numerous images of Itodhisattva and Cakti 
belonging to the Mahayana Tantrika school of 
Buddhism liave been discovered at Baripada, 
Ilariharpnr, Badasai, Ranibandh, and Khichiug" 
in the Mayurubhahja State, ainl at Ayodhya and 
l)hiip?ila in the Nilgiri States, on the borders of 
Alayurabhafija and at several places in the Bala- 
sore district. ' So many relics of the Buddhist 
Tantrika period have been found in these places 
and within so a short period, that it is but 
natural to hope that wonderful I’esults will 
follow if the whole of Mayurabhafija and its 

' A, UrUiiwtHlors l^uddlilst Art iti Iiulhi, p. 4r». 

* Kor the Buddhist ruins at Kldchinj,', sec Arehteological Survcv 
Jlcpori of Mayurabhauja. Vol. If. 
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adjacent places be tlioroiighly surveyed and 
explored. The principal deity worshipped 
by the Buddhists of the Mahayaiia school is 
Avalokitegvara or Padmapani. Images of this 
deity have been found in Mayurabhafija, Nilgiri 
and in several places of the district of 
Balasore. Avalokite9vara was worshipped 
wherever Buddhism prevailed, from Russia to 
Capo (’omorin and from Afghanistan to 
Cambodia, between the third and seventh 
centuries of the Christian era. Fifteen centuries 
ago Buddhists of the Wahayana school used to 
take the name of this deity at all times, both 
in prosperity and adversity, just as the Hindus 
of Bengal and Orissa take tliose of Durga and 
Hari. The ('hinesc travelhu’s, I'a Ilian, Yuan 
Chuang and others, saw images of Avalokite^vara 
at all the Buddhist places of pilgrimage in India 
including Afghanistan. Fa Ilian records that 
in the fifth century A.l)., eveiy Buddhist of th(' 
Mahayana schotd in Mathura and the Central 
Provinces used to worship Avalokite^vara, 
Prajfiaparamita and Mauju^ri.® Yiiang Chuang 
saw numerous images of AvalokiteQvara (Kuan- 
tzu-tsaij both in northern and southern India. 
The most remarkable of tliese was the silver one, 
ten feet high, situated on the western side of 
the Bodhi tree at Gaya.j The Chinese traveller 
observed in many ])laces the image of Tara on 
the left side of Avalokitecjvara and in several 
other places images of AvalokitCQvara and Tara 
on the right and left sides respectively of 
Buddha.J Yuan Chuang in describing his visit 


• See Fu-kwo-ki, OIi. xvii, 
t IJeal’s Si-yu*ki, Vol 11, p. Ilt», 
I BcaFs Si-yu-ki, Vol« II, p. lOH. 
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to Kaiiauj, writes lluis almnt the Emperor 
narsa-varilhaiia : — 

“ When the ministers ol state pressed llar^a- 
vardhana to succeed his brotlier and avenge liis 
murder, the narrative goes on to relate, the 
prince determined to take the advice of the 
Jlodhisattva Avalokite^vara (Knan-tzu-tsai). An 
image of this Bodhisattva, whicli liad many 
spiritual manifestations, stood in a grove of 
this district near Ganges. To this lie repaired, 
and after duo fasting and prayer, he stated his 
case to the Bodhisattva. An answer was graci- 
ously given ’ivhich told the prince that it was 
his good Juii-via to become king, and that he 
should, accordingly, accept the offered sove- 
reignty and then raise Buddhism from the 
ruin into which it had been brought by the king 
of Karnasuvarna, and afterwards make himself 
a great' kingdom. The Bodhisattva promised him 
secret help, but warned him not to occupy the 
actual throne, and not to use the title Maha- 
raja. Thereupon Harsa-vardhana became king 
of Kanauj with the title of Rajaputra and the 
style Qiladitya.”'" 

About the images of Avalokite 9 vara at Paun- 
dravardhana and Dhanyakataka, the traveller 
gives the following description 

“At Paun4i'a-vardhana, nothing is hid from 
its divine desirement ; its spiritual perception is 
most accurate j men far and consult (this 
being) with fasting and prayers. “ 

At DhSnyakataka, masters of CS^tras recited 
Sin-to-lo-ni (Hridaya-dhSrani) in front 
lokite^vara abstaining from food ttna dnn k. t 

* Watters Oil Yuan Cliuanj?. Vol. I, p. 343. 

t Biul’s Si-yii-ki, Vol. II, p. Hi’* an«l p. *221, 
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lie saw numerous images of Avalokite 9 vara at 
NSlanda. Regarding the image which he found 
in the middle of the monastery, the traveller 
writes : — “In the exact middle of the Vihara is a 
figure of Kiian-tzti-tsai Bodhisattva. Although 
it is of small size, yet its spiritttal appearance is 
of an affecting character. In its hand it holds 
a lotus flower ; on its head is a figure of 
Buddha. The images of iVvalokite9vara found 
at RSnibandh in Mayiirabhanja and the large 
image brought from Kasha to the Municipal 
office at Balasore are of the same description as 
that given by the Chinese traveller. The image 
of Padmapani or of Avalokite9vara in a sitting 
posture at Kasb5,t is the largest of those 
of Loke9vara mentioned above. Its face is attrac- 
tive and the architectural workmanship is also of 
a high order. But it is a matter of great regret 
that both its hands are broken. Only the upper 
part of the left arm and a lotus Avith its stem are 
intact. A figure of Amitabha on the crown of 
this image shows that it is a figure of PadinapSni 
Bodhisattva. Below the image is the figure of 
a devotee, and also some objects of worship. 
(Fig. 43). 

At AyOdhya in the Kilgiri Slates a four-armed 
image of LokeQvara has been discovered. This 
measures 18" by 10" and has been kept in a small 
room in front of the temple of Marichi. Of the 
four arms only the i-ight lower one, which is held 
in the posture of granting a boon, is intact. The 
first half of the right upper hand is un- 
: broken and wears an ornament. The other two 
arras are completely gone. There is a small 
figure of AmitSbha on its croAvn and on each 

• Beal’s SC-vn-ki, Vol..n p. 183. 

f This imago is now kept Ijcfore the Municipal office of Balasore. 
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iiilluencc ol' the Vaisniiva cult. Wo liiivo soon from 
passages in the Rasikamaijgala that the Bhafija 
Rajas and the people of Mayurahhanja were 
either Caivas or Caktas before the time of Raja 
Vaidyanath Bhafija (1575 A. D). The temples 
of Buda Jaganuatha at Baripada and of Rasika- 
Raya at Haripur, built by Raja Vaidyanatha 
Bhafija are the earliest indications of Vaisnava 
influence that can be found. The temples of 
Radha-Mohana and Lak§mi Narayana at Haripur 
and the Gundicha»temple at Vrindavanapur were 
erected under the orders of Raja Vikrama- 
ditya Bhafija. The image of Vasudeva found 
at the village of Badasai adjacent to Ko9ali was 
also constructed under the orders of that Raja. 
Although the image is small, its workmanship 
is of no mean order. It corresponds to the 
form of Narayana described in Saradatilaka. 
The description runs thus : — “I adore thee, 0 
holder of the universe, who has the colour of 
the rising sun, Avho holds in his hands a 
conch-shell, a mace, a lotus and a disc, who 
has on his sides Indira (Laksmi) and Vasumati, 
who is adorned with a crown, an armlet (aijgada), 
a necklace and ear-rings, who is clothed Avith 
an yellow garment, who rvears the bright 
diamond Kaustubha and who has on his breast 
the Qiivatsa mark.’” 

The image referred to above has on its left 
side the figures of Lak?mi and on its right that 
of Vasumati (Fig. 16). A beautiful image of 

1 w qw*!' 

qrr^ltnrqqutf«i«art qflqpf 
fqqqt wtii” 
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Laksini-Narayana has also been found at 
Kaiiisahi in the Nilgai State. This image 
seems to be more ancient than that at Kogali 
in which Laksmi is represented as standing, 
whereas in that of Kanisahis he is represented 
on her knees with folded hands (Fig. 17). 

A line figure of Ganida, which probably 
belonged to the image of Narayana already men- 
tioned has also Ijeen discovered. The worship of 
Garuda like that of Yisnu existed in India from 
very ancient times, llis greal power and in- 
lluence are described in many Buddhist Jataka 
(birth) stories. Figures of Ganida are also found 
in many ancient Buddhistic structures.' Just, 
beside the above-mentioned image of Garuda, 
(Fig. 18) is one of Varaha AvatSra. ’ (Fig. 19). 


THE JAINA INFLUENCE. 

The exact period when Jainism fii’st gained 
ascendency in Mayurabhanja has not yet been 
ascertained. The influence of the teaching and 
religion of Par^vanatha, the 23rd Tirthaijkara, 
spread in Aijga, Vaijga and Kaliijga. We learn 
from the Bhagavati Sutra, one of the earliest 
Jaina works, and also from the life of the 23rd 


' T'hIv Onunvedel’s nuddliist Art in Imlia, p]L 4H-r)2. 

* The following dosoviiitioii of the Avatara is (luotetl in the 
radarthadaiNm (a eonimcntary of Silmdritilaka) hy Ihlghava llhatta 

Vf' si^ I 

q»' quit qi| ii” 
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Tirtbaijkara by Bbavadeva, that after preaob- 
iug bis doctrines in Pundra and Tamralipta, 
Par^vanatba went to tbe place of Nagas. On tbe 
way, four Cravakas, viz., Civa, Snndara, Sauinya 
and Jaya, became bis disciples. It is stated in the 
Jaina Ksetra-Samasa and in various other sucb 
works, that having left Tamralipta, Par^vanatba 
came to a place called Kopakata or Kopakataka, 
where, on the second da}’’ of bis initiation, be 
broke bis fast in tbe bouse of Dliaiiya. From this 
incident Kopakapa came to be called Dbanyakata 
and regarded as one of tbe most saci’od shrines 
of the Jainas. This Kopakataka or Kopakapurl 
is known as Kopari in tbe district of Balasor and 
is situated near the border of ^lavurabbanja. On 
either side of the imago of Par 9 vanatba found in 
tbe ruins of Kusali near Badasai, may bo seen 
four figures, two standiug and two sitting. These 
are probably the figures of the four disciples of 
Par 9 vauatba mentioned above. (Fig. 20). 

Wo learn from tbe Jaina Kalpasutra that 
Par9vanatha Svamin obtained .Moksa in tlie year 
777 B.C. It is possible that with tbe advent of 
Par9vauaitba in Mayurabhanja and tlic Nilgiri 
border, some of bis disciples, also known as Jaina 
Cravakas, came to this place. But as -laiuisiu 
could not be popular with tbe peojJe, their pre- 
sence did not leave any permanent result there. 
From outward appearance, it seems that the 
above statue of the 23rd Tirtbaijkara with a 
Scythian cap, belongs to tbe remote period when 
the Kusumba K?atriyas' were in power in 
Mayurabhanja. 

Although time, has to a groat extent, robbed 
tbe figure of its beauty, yet it attests the influence 

' For a*<kscrii)tii)n of the KBsumbti Ksatriysis, soc Part (II of tho 
IiftroiUiction, 
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which Jainism once had on the place some 2000 
years ago. One large image of Par9vanatha has 
been found in the bed of the river Sona near a 
place known as Pundal in the Nilgiri State, This 
image is a fine specimen of the ancient sculptural 
art of tlie Jainas. As stated, the image was 
found in the river-bed. This may be due to 
the priests who probably threw it into the 
river to save it from the hands of iconoclasts. 
A snake spreading its hood over the head of 
the image serves the purpose of an umbrella. 
On the upper part of the figures close by the 
umbrella, both to right and left, are fairies and 
below them Gandharvas and Kinnaras, while 
below these again are the figures of 8 planets 
represented in the posture of meditation. The 
9th Ketu is not found on the group. Jaina scrip- 
tures speak of such images as “Navagraharchita 
Pav^vanatha”, e., “the Par^auatha worshipped 
by nine planets.” The measurement of the com- 
plete figure is J'O" by 2'8". Though the image 
lias lost its nose, its artistic beauty has not 
altogether vanished. (Fig. 21). Its appearance 
and condition indicate that it belonged to a 
later date^ than that of the Par 9 vauatha image 
found at Ko 9 ali. 

Another fine imago of Par9vanatha in a 
sitting posture may be seen in the temple of 
Buds Jagannatha at Baripada (Fig. 22). 

The last Tirthaijkara Mahavira otherwise 
called Vardhamana Svamin, was once Avor- 
shipped in Mayurabhafija. Ph-idences of this 
worship are still to be found at the village of 
RSpibandlia Avhich is only 3 miles distant from 
BadasSi. At Blnmapur, a village situated at a 
distance of eight miles to the south-east of the 
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town of Balasor, many old stone images liave 
been discovered, which are supposed to be 
likenesses of Vardhamaua Svamin. About ten 
or twelve years ago when excavating a tank at 
Bhimapur, a very beautiful tigure of Mahavira 
was found only 5 cubits below the surface. This 
figure is 5 feet in heiglit. On each side of tlie 
image may be observed diminutive ligtircs of 24 
Tirthaijkaras of both the Utsarpini and Avasar- 
pini. It has been kept by Baja Yaikuntha Nath 
De Bahadur in his palace-garden. (Fig. 23). 
The workmanship of the image is very line. At 
Bhimapur we found some more little figures of 
Mahavira Svamin placed under the trees. People 
worship these figures as those of goddess Durga 
and others. The general belief is that there are 
still many more such (Jaina) figures lying under- 
ground. Traces of Jaina influence are also to bo 
found at Vardhaupur, near Bhimapur. The 
name Vardhaupur is perhaps a contraction of 
Vardhamanapur and Vardhamaua is another 
name of Mahavira Svamin after whom the village 
was named. At the time of the Jaina ascendancy 
the villages of Bhimapur and Vardhanianapur 
were known by the latter name. 

There arc also further evidences of the .Jaina 
inlluence once prevalent in Orissa. Last winter 
we went to a village called Jhade^varapur® in the 
Pargaua Kushamandal, 24 miles to the nortli-easl 
of Cuttack, in seai'ch of inscriptions and copper- 
plates. Local tradition has it that in very ancient 
times a Baja of .Jharkhand (Mayurabhauja V) 
founded a Civa Liijga named .Jliade$vara 
and built a great temple over it. From the 

JlitiiTessurpiir (iniitt So. ll.V 

Iilll. 200 X ; IrtHI'LL IM' 2.1" K. 
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name of the idol the place came to be known as 
flliadegvarapnr. The ancient temple of Jhadc- 
9vara is now in complete niiiis, but recently at 
the time of excavating the place some very 
important and valuable relics, evidently belong- 
ing to tlio glorious period of Jainism, were 
discovei-ed in the locality. They excel all other 
works of art under Jaina inlhience to be found in 
the wliolo of Orissa. Figures of Tirthaijkaras 
and those of many Ganad haras, Piirva- 
dharas, Cravaka and Cravikas have been dis- 
covered under the earth. Among these we find 
the figures of Jina either absorbed in meditation 
(Dhyana) in a sitting i)osturo or standing 
naked. (Fig. 23A). The liiu' sculpturing of 
these figures produces a striking impression. 
They are of beautiful chlorite stone and range 
from. 2 to 0 feet in height. It this place Avero 
systematically explored, it is possible that many 
more (igures and even ruins of ancient temples 
might be discovered. 

Many Jaina figures have lately been found 
at Khiching as well as at places close to Adipur 
the ancient capital of Mayurabhanja. We arc 
of opinion that they were made at the time of 
the Kusumba Ksatriyas.’-’’ 


INFLUENCE OF BUDDHISM. 

There are evidences of Buddhistic influence 
in various parts of Mayurabhanja. It is difficult 
to ascertain at Avhat period Buddhism was 
originally introduced here. It is, hoAvever, 


* Sec Ciiil Til of the IiitnHluctiuii. 
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recorded in the Buddhistic work called Datha- 
vaiiisa, that after the ixvrl-iiimina of Bnddlia, 
Avhen Ids body was being cremated, one of his 
disciples called Ksema secured a tooth of Buddha 
from the funeral pyre and made a present of it to 
Brahma Datta, king of Kaliijga. The king had 
a golden temple built in his capital and placed 
the holy tooth in it. From this, the capital of 
Kaliijga came to be known as “Danta-pnri” (the 
city of the tooth). In the district of Midnapiir, 
near the Mayurabhauja border, there is a largo 
and Avell-known village, a railway station, and a 
chaula, called Dantau, Diitan or Dantnn. We have 
found this place to^be identical with Danta-puri.’ 
The ignorant villagers now attribute tlie name of 
the place to the tooth-brush of Cri Chaitanya 
being left there. This is absurd, as the place 
contains many relics of a remote ancient past, far 
anterior to the time of Cri Chaitanya. But in 
this story is perhaps preserved a faint recollec- 
tion of the tradition of the place being sacred in 
connection with Buddha’s tooth. The village 
was once Avithiu the limits of Mayurabhanja. 
There are still zemiiidaries in I’argana Dantan, 
Avhich lielong to the Mayurabhanja State. 

C5male9vara, the name of the celebrated 
Mahadeva of Dantan, seems to be only a corrupt 
form of Cramane 9 vara, which is one of the 
names of Buddha. The temple of Cramane 9 vara 
on the banks of Suvarna-rekha in ancient times 
attracted pilgrims from very distant places. 
No trace of it now remains except in the 
ruins near the old bed of Suvarna-rekha. By its 
side stands the modern temple of Caraalepvara, 
built by a Caiva devotee, who had set up a 


‘ Dr, Rajcndraiai Mitra’s -fDitiqnife of Orissa, Vol. II., Pl*. 10i>*107, 
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Ihjgu aud a beautiful image of tlie sacred bull 
of Civa. Some relies of the Buddhistic age 
have, however, been discovered, five to seven 
cubits belovr the surface of the earth, at the 
village of Dantau. It is therefore expected 
that some definite and historical evidences of 
the Buddhistic period may come to light, if 
excavation be regularly carried on here. 

Buddhistic remains have also been found in 
certain parts of Mayurabhanja proper, Nilgiri and 
district Balasor, which we lately had an oppor- 
tunity of visiting. Images of Cakya-Simha, “ the 
infant lion of the Qakyas ” on the lap of Maha- 
prajavati Gautami have bedn discovered at 
Mantri, Ayodhya and Doma-gandara. It is worthy 
of note that these representations of Buddha’s 
boyhood, are known to tlie local people as 
representing episodes from the legend of Savitri 
and Satyavana. The following occurs in the 
Lalita-Vistara ; — 

'‘There was a garden called Vimalavyuha. 
The Bodhisattva strayed into that garden and 
was there taken on the lap by Mahaprajavati 
Gautami.”* 

'Leafy trees are found overhanging the images 
at Mantri and Ayodhya indicating the Vimala- 
vyuha garden. Below the image at MSntri are 
the figures of a serpent and a lion (Fig. 24) ; 
while below those at AyodhyS and Doma- 
gandarS are the figures of a serpent and two 

in wnnsii otfwilst nfliitswii i” 

Lalika-Vistara (As. Soc .Edition) p. 139. 
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females with folded hands. (Figs. 25 and 26). 
The serpent seems to represent 
the king of NSgas, while the 
lion is an emblem of Cakya- 
Siifaha, “the lion of the 
Cakyas.” One of the female ) _ , , 
figures is that of the deity j ^ ' ‘ p' ) 

presiding over the Vimala- 1 % 
vyuha garden and the other is 
her attendant. f 

There are vast ruins of the 
magnificent structures of the ■ 

Tantrika Buddhistic period at ‘ , 

AyodhyS in the Nilgiri State. 1 
The image of a DhySni Buddha 
is worth mention as clearly indicating the imita- 
tion of style of early Buddhist influence. 

(Fig. 28). 




% 


No. 26. 


The image of Buddha in the attitude of Yoga, Buddha 
which was discovered at Kasha in the district of 
Balasor and may now be seen in front of the 
Balasor Municipal Office, furnishes a specimen 
of mediteval Buddhistic sculpture. We find 
in Lalita-Vistara (Chapter XXTII) that after 
the death of SujatS’s attendant Radha, Buddha 
took up her cloth from the burning-ground, 
wrapped it round his feet and became absorbed 
in meditation and that at that moment the 
Ch5turmah5rajika-Devas proclaimed his glory.® 
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The image of Buddha referred to above, fulfils 
all these conditions. There are four minor 
images representing the gods and Buddha sits 
in the attitude of. Yoga with a piece of cloth 
wrapped round his feet. (Fig. 27). 


THE CAKTA INFLUENCE. 

During our short visit to Mayurabhahja and 
adjacent places, we observed a large number 
of objects of special interest to the CSlctas of 
the MahSySna Buddhists as well as of other 
Hindu Tantrika schools. These would furnish 
materials for the history not only of the province 
in which they were discovered, but also of the 
vast community of the Caktas all over India* 

It is difficult to ascertain the exact period 
at which CSktaism first made its appearance in 
India. It is almost certain, however, that the 
Tantms, the scriptures of the Caktas, claim a 
very remote antiquity. That a reference to their 
origin may be traced even in the Atharva Veda, 
is admitted by some scholars. A manuscript of 
a Buddhistic Tantrika work entitled ‘‘Usnija- 
vijaya-dhSrani,’* written on palm-leaves, has been 
discovered in the Horiuzi Monastery of Japan. 
It was taken to that country in the sixth century 
A.D. The original, of which it is a copy, must, 
therefore, have belonged to an earlier period. 
There is plenty of evidence to show that Cakti 
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worship was very prevalent throughout India 
in tlie fifth century A.D. The ancient Kadamba 
dynasty of tlie Deccan were worshippers of the 
“Sapta Matrikas” (seven mothers)^ These were 
also the tutelary deities of the ancient Chalukya 
kings.*^ From the rock inscription of Vipvavar- 
man, king of Malwa, of the year 480 Samvat 
(/.c., 423-24 A. D.), we learn that the minister of 
this king had a large temple built for the Matri- 
kas.*‘ This inscription shows the influence of the 
Tantras and Cakti worship in Central India as 
well. It even appears from ihe stone-pillar in- 
scription of the Gupta Emperors Kumara Gupta 
and Skanda Gupta that the images of Matrikas 
Avere erected and set up for Avorship by their 
order.^ It Avill therefore be admitted, that 
IMatrilia or Cakti-Avorship is much older than the 
time of the Gupta Emperors. In the verses in 
praise of Civa and Cakti found in the prelude 
of the drama Mrchclihakatika, composed before 
tlie first century of the Christian era, Ave observe 
a tendency to attribute to the deities, the passion 
of love which Ave find so greatly developed in aU 
Tautrika forms of AAWship in sulisequeht times. 
We have already mentioned this while dealing 
AAutli the subject of Caivaisin. Ancient images 
of Parvati embraced by Civa are found all over 
India, and some images of this description, 
belonging to the Scythian period, have been 
unearthed at Koisarigada, Mayiirnbhanja. So 
it is not iinjirobable that Cakti- worship existed 
in India at the time of the Scythian rule. 

* TndUm Anthjuafy^ A^ol, VI, p, 27. 

* Tndinn Antiquary, A^ols. VII, p* 162 ; XIIT, ^37. 

* Dr, Fleet’s Gupta Im^crijdlans, p. 76. 

* Dr. Fleet’s Gupta JMcripthm$, p. 48. 
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Some persons are of opinion that the origin 
of Qaktaism is to be sought in the developed 
form of the MahSySna cult preached by the Bud- 
dhist teacher Kagarjuna. It was through his 
efforts that the worship of the Brahmanic Qaktis 
was introduced into the MahaySna community. 
We are, however, of opinion that Qakti-worship 
was prevalent amongst the Sauras and Qaivas 
before Nagarjuna introduced it amongst the 
Buddhists. 

Kamala belongs to the Hindu pantheon of ten 
Mahavidyas ; she is represented as having two 
elephants on either side of her in the act of 
showering water overhead with their proboscis. 
A description of this Xamala occurs in the 
Ramayana of Valmiki.’ 

In the Bhifma-parvan of the Mahabharata 
(Chap. 23) there is a prayer addressed to the 
goddess Durga. We find in this prayer certain 
mystic syllables or the htja-mantra of the (paktas. 
This fact would suggest that these mantras 
eristed from veiy ancient times. The Lalita- 
Vistara (Chap. 137) speaks of the images of 
the following ^ods : — 



•ww! nftiim” 

•- linages of (?iva, Skanda, 

iSarayana, Kuvera, Chandra, SOrya, Vaijravapa, 
Indra, Brahma, Lokapalas, &c., were shown to 
Buddha, after his birth. The quotation does not 
mention the name of any goddess. Some people 
infer from this that the worship of Qakti or the 
Seven Matrikas did not exist at the time of 

* “haniniit.v im: i 
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Buddha. In the twenty-fourth chapter of the 
Lalita-Vistara, however, we find mention of 
the existence of eight DevakuinarikS (Deva- 
maidens ) in each of the four quarters of the 
world. An impression seems to prevail that the 
worship of four sets of Nayikas or Caktis (eight 
in each direction) was prevalent at the time of 
the Lalita-Vistara. 

Many are of opinion that the Tantrika or Cakta 
cult is not of Indian origin. The reason given 
for this is that the Tantras do not accept the 
authority of the Vedas, that they support non- 
vedic customs and in certain places they even 
abuse the Vedas. The following verses in the 
Kulalikamuaya or Kubjikainata Taiitra, which 
was composed about fifteen centuries ago, 
support this view : — 

''ms nw# TOftwriTTiT I 

HfBjF w* m I 

war iftfiiR.- ii 

mis' iTR5!ifteT g r r u y ft i 
muff w % wm ^ ii” 

“Gro thou to Bharata-varsa in order to spread 
your influence in every place there ; create many 
(things) in Pithas, Upa-pithas and K§etras ; 
go to BhSrata-var§a and make the following 
creations: — five Vedas, five Yogins and five 
Pithas, You shall not have my company until 
you establish these Pithas.’'^ 

From these passages we are led to think that 
the QSkta cult had a foreign origin. In fact, we 


* M. M. Hftraprasftti Cfi^tri’s Nepal Catalogue, p, LX XIX, 
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find in the Chinachara and other Tantras that 
Vasi^tha went to China at the instance of 
Buddha .and there found the goddess TSra, the 
chief object of worship of both the Hindu and 
Buddhist Tautrikas. The following are the verses 
referred to in the Mahachinacharasara Tantra : — 

“Then the great sago Vasistha bowed down 
before that goddess and went to Buddha in 
order to learn religious rites from him. Then 
going to the country called “ Mahachina ” (great 
China) the sage, who was full of knowledge, saw 
by the side of the Himalayas the I^vara (Buddha), 
who is adored by Loke^varas, surrounded by a 
thousand women, Avith eyes grown languid 
through intoxication by drinking wine. Seeing 
Buddha thus from, a distance, Vasistha became 
astonished, and praying to the gi-eat goddess the 
saviour of the rvorld, thought within himself : 
■‘What is Visnu in his Buddha form doing here ? 
This rite seems to me to be against (the dictates 
of) Civa.” When he Avas thinking thus, an un- 
seen voice said, “ 0 sage, consider this rite to be 
a great help in the Avorship of goddess Tarini. She 
is not pleased Avith the vieAv of those Avho perform 
rites contrary to this. If you Avant to please her 
in a short time, Avorship her in accordance with 
this rite of China.” When he heard the voice, 
his hair stood at their ends, and he fell on the 
ground with joy. Then rising and bowing down, 
the sage went to Buddha Avith folded hands and 
saAV him ovei’poAvered with the joy of intoxi- 
cation. Buddha became pleased (AA'ith him) and 
asked, “ Why have you come here ? ” Then the 
great sage boAved to him with the humility of 
devotion and told him all that goddess TSrini 
had told him regarding her worship. Hearing 
that, BhagavSn Buddha, Avho was Hari filled with 
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divine knowledge and who was well versed in 
the rites of China, said thus to Vasistha, “ 0 sage, 
this rite of Tarini is not divulged to all. But I 
shall divulge it to you on account of your devotion. 
I shall tell you about the rites of Tarini which 
grants fortunes, and on performing which a man 
is never drowned in this ocean of the world, 
which gives powers to all, which is full of divine 
knowledge and which gives salvation immediately. 
(In this rite) purification by ablution, t^-c., is men- 
tal, repetition (of names) is mental, divine worship 
is mental and tarpana, &c., are also mental. In 
it there is no necessity of purity, &c., and in it 
(drinking of) wine does not bring any pollution. 
One ought to worship the goddess always, without 
bathing and after taking his food. One should 
have no ill-feeling towards women. Women 
must be especially worshipped. They must never 
be beaten, abused, ill-treated or displeased. 
Other\yise, salvation will be denied. Women 
are goddesses, women are life, women are orna- 
ments. Sitting on a dead body or 

entering a bower of creepers gives great results. 
If one goes to a burning-placc, with dishevelled 
hair and naked and becomes surrounded with 
the trees and creepers of ‘‘great China,” (7,e., 
Java flower) one gets salvation. The 

devotee should worship (3iva with fragrant, white 
lauhitya^ kunkuma, vilva^ mariivaka etc., but 
not with tulasi. The tatastlia yogin should wor- 
ship Tara, the saviour of the world at an ekalinga, 
or a burning place or a solitary cross-road.”^ 


srniinwitff ii 
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It is evident from the above quotations 
that the worship of TSra or Cakti was in- 
troduced into India from a country north of the 
Himalayas. 

In the ancient Avork called KulalikamnSya 
Tantra referred to above, the Magas are recognis- 
ed as BrShmanas. These Magas, as we have 
already mentioned, introduced the worship of 
images of the Sun-god in India. It is quite 
probable that these Magas afterwards introduced 
the worship of images of Qiva and Cakti. They 
were the earliest Sun-worshippers ; and it is 
for this reason that we find that in all dis- 

r»f*U! Aj'i incfw 1 
f f tf fwtwwiiK: ««vnt »niT ii 
tfa : i 

mw Ti" ii 

WWAre»ITVl’’sif UTPlVt^Wjl ^ 1 
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coiirsos on the worship of Oakti ))oth hi Hiiulii 
and Buddhist Taiitras the necessity of modi' 
fating on the image of Sun is mentioned first. 
It sliows the early infiiieuce of the Sun-worship- 
pers. The ancient historians of Greece mention 
the name ‘‘Sakitai’' as a clan of the Scythians. 
Hence some are of opinion that those of tlie 
Caktas who first promulgated this form of worship 
wore a branch of the Scythians. Moreover when 
Ave look into their early manners and customs, 

^ f«rn-s5ifiT lit 
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we find that the Scythians used to eat flesh 
and di'ink wine and were addicted to practices 
mentioned in the Tantras as the five mdkaras. 
They also offered animal sacrifice before their 
gods. Their priests followed comparatively purer 
customs, but the bulk of them were vlr&chdris. 
With the spread of their influence, the non-Vedic 
Cskta rites and customs were gradually accepted 
by the people all over India. The MahSySna 
school of Buddhism was founded during the 
reign of the Scythian monarch Kani^ka and, 
through his efforts, it spread over the whole of 
Asia. The followers of this school introduced the 
worship of Cakti everywhere. Several images 
of the Cakti cult were imported into India from 
countries lying north of the Himalayas. We find 
mention of this fact in some of the Tanti’as. In 
Rudra-ySmala and other Hindu Tantras the wor- 
ship of TSrS is said to have been brought by 
Vasi^tha from China. Similarly in the Buddhistic 
Tantra of Nepal called Sadhanamala, it is men- 
tioned that the worship of EkajatS was brought 
to India by Nagarjuna fi’om Bhota or Tibbet ; the 
passage runs thus : — 

In the Svatantra-Tantra we have the following 
verse 

“#rt: 1 5 i 

^ Hitr ii’ 

“There is a great lake called Cholana on the 
western side of Meru. The blue Saraswati TSrS 
first appeared there.” 

The five Vedas, mentioned in. the KulSlikSm- 
niya Tantra referred to above, are the northern, 
southern, eastern, western and upper (iirdha) 
AnmSyas (schools), the five yogis are the five 
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Mahe9varas or the five Dhyani Buddhas and the 
five pithas are situated at Oriyan (Orissa), Jala 
(Jalattdhara), Purna (Puna in MahSrastra), 
Matagga (Crijaila) and Kamakhya. These five 
pithas were the original pithas or centres of the 
Caktas^ which subsequently increased to fifty-one. 
The Vedic Brahmanas did not at first accept the 
Qakta cult, but when it spread all over India 
some of them became initiated in its rites. They 
first accepted the worship of the “Seven Matrikas. 
These Brahmanas have been mentioned by 
VarShamihira in his Vrihat-Saihhita as “Matrika- 
inandala-vit,’* The name is probably derived 
from the fact that chakras, mandalas or yantras 
are indispensable elements in Cakti-worship. 
Through the efforts of these Brahmanas, some 
Vedic mantras came to be introduced into the 
QSkta cult. 

These are the Brahmanas whom we have 
described as the Hindu Caktas. From Kulali- 
kamnaya-Tantra, referred to above, we learn that 
the three schools sprang up amongst the Caktas, 
viz., the Devayana, Pitryana and Mahayana. 

* 

irar# 5 n wrnr 11” 

“ The Devayana (is prevalent) in the south, 
the PitrySna in the north and the Mahayana in 
the middle. These are the names given by Qiva.*’ 

The distinctive features of these three 
schools have not yet been fully known. This 
much, however, can be gathered about the 
Mahayana school from its principal authority, 
the Tathagata-guhyaka, that the rites observed 
by its followers are the same as those known in 
Rudra-ySmala and other Tantras as Vamachara 
or ICaulSchSra. The MahSyana Tantrika school 
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subsequently gave rise to two other schools named 
KSlachakrayaiia or Kalottarayana and Vajrayana. 
The Buddhist Caktas of Tibet belong to the 
former, Avhilc those of Nepal belong to the latter 
school. 

In the Caktisaygama-Tantra, we get some 
idea of the origin of the Cakta cult. The follow- 
ing are the particular passages referred to 

For the jAurposc of continuing this creation 
varieties (of religions) have l)cen promulgated, 
0 goddess, Caktism, Caivaism, Ganapati-Avorship, 
Vaisnavism , Sun-worship and Buddhism — all 
these cults have gradually sprung up into 
existence. ( ) great goddess, many other cults 
have been promulgated after these. 

“Thougli tlie se(;t.s often blame one another 
yet there is Jnirmony in all, and explanations of 
these Yaricti(\s liave l)een given in order to bring 
about this unity. But some praise and some 
abuse eacli other. For tliis reason Vidyas do not 
become successful and vianlras remain like evil 
spirits. In s])ite of these recriminations, there 
is unity. For the puri)oso of l)riuging about this 
unity every one should a\ orship Kalika Tariiji. 
Uoddess Civa (Kali) assumes various forms 
beautiful, ugly and fearful. I have mentioned to 
thee many scriptures in order to elucidate these 
forms. I have i)rouudgatod the Cakta cult in 
order to demonstrate the unity of the fourteen 
branches of knowledge, viz., Ihiranas, NySya, 
Mimamsa, Sarhkhya, Patailjala, VedSnta, Dharma- 
^astraSjAyga, Chhandas, Astronomy and the four 
Vedas. Hear, 0 Goddess, attentively; I shall tell 
you the truth. Goddess Bhavatarini is the deity 
presiding over the four \’edas and goddess 
Kalika is the deity presiding over the Atharva- 
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Veda. Inspite of the dilfcreiit sects often limling 
fault witli one anotlior, a spij*it of liarmony under- 
lies tlieir seeiningl}^ contrary doctrines. In order 
to bring about an union of the sects, Gastric 
explanations arc given ])ropoun(lirig the doc- 
trine of tliis liarmony. The sects tlioiigJi some- 
times praise one anothei*, an^ oft(ui led l)y a 
spirit of quarrel. Heiu^e the Vidya they profess 
becomes futile, and tlie Mantras are, as it wer(‘ 
guided by evil spirits, lii order to bring about 
this iiincli. desired liarmony, it is necessary that 
these ‘people of dilfcreiit sects should \vorslii]* 
Kalika, the saviour of tlie world, liitos according 
to the Atliarva-Ah^da cannot be ])erfoniu>d without 
Kali or without d'aia. ^hv is called Kalika in 
Kerala, Tripurain Kacmiraiul Taiii in (.iaiida. 
She is the Kfiloitara or tin' child' divinity of 
Kalottara-yana.'’' 

11 
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It appears from the above passages of 
Cakti-saijgama-Tantra, that the CSkta or Taa- 
trika cult was promulgated in order to effect 
harmony among the various jarring sects. The 
result was that all the sects began to worship the 
female energies of their own respective deities. 
Some accepted a few Caktis, others accepted 
many. This is perhaps the reason of the great 
fellow-feeling between the Hindu and the Bud- 
dhist Caktas as well as of the rites of the one 
being found in the Tantras of the other and vice 
versa. 

Dr. Kern thus observes ; “ The development 
of Tantrism is a feature that Buddhism and 
Hinduism in their later phases have in common. 
The object of Hindu Tantrism is the acquisition 
of wealth, mundane enjoyments, rewards for 
moral * actions, deliverance, by worshipping 
Durga, the Qakti of Qiva, PrajM in the 
terminology of the Mahayana, through means of 
the spells, muttered prayers, Samadhi, offerings 
&c. Similarly the Buddhist Tantras purpose 
to teach the adepts how by a supernatural way 
to acquire desired objects, either of a material 
nature, as the elixir of longevity, invulnerability, 
invisibility, alchymy; or of a more spiritual 
character, as the power of evoking a Buddha or 
a Bodhisattva to solve a doubt, or the power 
of achieving in this life the union with some 

Halt i 
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divinity. There is an unmistakable affinity 
between Tantrism on one side, and the system 
of Yoga Kammatthana on the other.’” 

Later Tantras enumerate seven sub-sects 
among the CSktas. Of these the VedSchSra is 
found among the Maratha Vaidikas, the Vaisna- 
vSchara among the Vaisnavas of the Ramanuja 
school and those of Gauda, DaksinacJiara among 
the Oaivas of Caijkara school in the Deccan, 
Caivachara and Virachara among the Vira Caivas 
or LiijgSyats of the Deccan and the VirachSra, 
the Vamachara, the Siddhantachara and the 
Kaulachara amongst the Caktas of Kerala, 
Gauda, Nepal and Kamarupa. As regards their 
relation to each other, it is found that tlie 
Virachara or Bauddhachara are condeijjned in 
the Tantras of the VedSchara, the Vaisnat^hara 
and the Daksinachara schools, but they are 
praised in those of the other schools. At a later 
period the Agama or the Tantrika cult is said to 
have been first promulgated by Vasudeva from 
whom, it passed on to Civa and then to Parvati 
who became its active preachers.’' 

We have given above a brief history of the 
ox’igin of Caktaism in India. It will be found 
that Oriyan or Orissa was at one time one 
of the most important centres of Caktaism. We 
now proceed to give an account of the relics of 
Caktaism that are still found in those parts 
of Mayurabhanja which we had an opportunity 
of visiting. 


‘ Kern’s Manual of Indian liuddhim, p. 133. 
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Qiiotetl by Rilghava Bliatta in his Pa(iartba<lar<ja. Chap. 12. 
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Tt is difficult to say when the influence ol 
ITindn Tantrikisin lirst began to spread over 
Mayiirabliafija and the adjacent parts. 

From a survey of the various places of 
Mayurabhauja we come to this hypothesis that 
the Hindu and lluddhistio Tantrikas lived there 
in perfect harmony for many centuries. The 
vast relics of sculptures found in Khiching, 
Adipur and Benu-sagar arc traditionally believed 
to be those of the great temples and stone 
Images of the Buddhists also of the Hindu temples 
made by the J'lmperor Caeatdca Nareudra Gupta 
of Karna-Suvarna in tlie 7tli century. He 
persecuted tlie Buddhist Tantrikas but after his 
death the latter gradually regained their power 
and flourished till the 12tli century A. D., the 
relics found in Aj’odliya attest ing the ascendancy 
of these Buddhist Tantrikas. 

It appears, from the genealogical books of the 
VSrendra Brahmanas of Bengal that Hindu 
Tantrikisin with the worship of Tantrika gods &d 
goddesses spread in Orissa through the efforts of 
Brahmanas sent by Ballala-sena, king of Gauda.’ 
There is however, sufficient evidence to show that 
Mayurabhafija and for matter of that many other 
places of Ori.ssa afforded a liekl of action to the 


* TIu' fiillowiiiig; nas.sjit'v mvurs in tlu? Varendra-kula-parijika 
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i f'., [Ballala-Scna, of Gauda, .sent for the puriK>se of furthering 
his aimi, fifty Brahmanas to MagatUia. sixty to Bhotan, sixty to Rabh&nga 
or Chittagong nu<l Amkan, h^rty t(j Orissa and forty to Mauranga 
or Ne])al. 
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Hindu Taut: ikas. We leai'n from the following 
stanza of Rasika-maggala that e.ven three 
centuries ago, up to the reign of R5j5 Vaidya- 
nStha Bhafija (circa 1575 A.D.) Tantrikism was 
prevalent throughout MayQrabhafija : — 

“wa wts lihawn f to i 
WOT ims n' 

( ) 

“Caivas and Caktas all gave up killing of 
animals and the whole population of the kingdom 
of the Bhafijas became Vai^navas.” 

We have already stated briefly how the 
CSkta cult originated in India. Now we proceed 
to describe at the outset, those of the figures 
of the gods and goddesses which were enshrined 
by the Hindu CSktas and which were discovered 
during the year in the course of our surveys. 

There is a very old door-way facing the Kamab 
pedestal of the I/njga (Liijgavedi) in the temple 
of Mani-nSgegvara near Bhimapur. It once 
formed a part of the original temple which 
existed there before the present one was con- 
structed. The beauty of the architecture is 
remarkable. In front of this door-way and above 
it is an image of the goddess Kamala. Similar 
images are found inscribed on the ancient coins 
of the Gupta kings which’ shews that she was 
their tutelary deity. The worship of this goddess 
is certainly very ancient. In the Ramayana of 
Valmiki we find description of her, exactly as 
she is represented in these places (Sundara- 
kSpda, Chap. 7). The following direction for 
the making of this image is found in the 
Vi^vakaima-Cilpa 

I 
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“Lak§tni is seated ou a lotus-seat, has two 
arms, and has a golden eolour. Her ears are 
encircled by prominent ear-rings which are bright 
Avith gold and jewels, and she a lotus 
in (her) right hand and offers prosperity and 
power by (her) left hand. There are two women 
holding chSmara and snake on her tAvo sides. 
Tavo elephants are to be seen Avith pitchers in 
their trunks and bathing (her).' 

The figure of Kamal5 mentioned above 
ansAvers this description. (Fig. 29). 

It is a noteworthy fact that images of this 
kind are found on the doorAvays of all the 
ancient temples at Kliiching and adjacent places 
in Mayurabhafija.® It appears from this that 
this goddess was the chief object of worship 
of some royal dynasties as also of the people at 
large.! 

There is a very ancient image of tlie goddess 
Bhiraa (Fig. 30A) on the sea-side at Bliimapur in 
the district of Balasor. She is knoAvn to the 
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* Vide Mayurbhanja Archl. Survey, Vol. Jl. 
t Probably this gotldess has been described as ilffif ifiitlA 
the Rudrayaraala Tantra (Chap, 54). Thus 
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people as Kalika. This image is iJuced iu a 
picturesque tract ot coiiutry, with forests border- 
ing the sea-coast. Hindu Caktas have been 
worshipping this goddess on the sea-coast 
from very ancient times. Yuang Chuang, the 
celebrated Chinese pilgrim, who saw an image 
of the goddess Bhim3 near the town of Po-lu-sha 
on the north-western frontiers, in the seventh 
century of the Christian era, gives the following 
description ; — 

“ To the north-east of the city of Po-lu-sha, 
50 li or so, we come to a high mountain, on which 
is a figure of the wife of Tjvara-Deva carved 
out of green (bluish) stone. This is Bhima Devi 
(Si-wung-mu of the Chinese). All the people of 
the better class, and the lower orders too declare 
that this figure was self-wrought. It has the 
reputation of working numerous miracles, and 
is therefore venerated by all, so that from every 
part of India men come to pay their vows and 
seek prosperity thereby. Both poor and rich 
assemble here from every part, near and distant. 
Those who wish to see the form of the divine 
spirit, being filled with faith and free from 
doubt after fasting seven days, are privileged 
to behold it, and obtain for the most part their 
prayers. Below the mountain is the temple of 
Mahe9vara Deva ; the heretics who cover them- 
selves with ashes come here to offer sacrifice.”® 

When in the year G3C A .D. the Chinese 
pilgrim Avas passing by A-yo-mu-ka between 
Ayodhya and Prayaga, his boat was attacked by 
Ihugs. .His biographer writes thus : — “When 
these Thugs saw that the Chinese pilgrim was an 

* tmiislated by Beal, Vol. 1, pp. 
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iincommonly tine-looking man, they decided to 
sacrifice him to their DurgS.”*^'' 

The image o£ goddess Bhima at Bhimapur is 
built of blue mugni stone. This tallies exactly 
with the description given by the Chinese 
pilgrim about thirteen centuries ago. The glory 
and powers of this goddess are spoken of by the 
people of the locality. Men come in numbers 
even now, from very remote places, to offer wor- 
ship in this lonely spot on the sea-coast, with 
a view to obtain their cherished desires. Goats, 
sheep and buffaloes are sacrificed before the 
goddess. In ancient times human sacrifices were 
also offered to her. 

This goddess presents an emaciated form like 
a skeleton, and has eight arms. She is seated on 
a lotus springing from the body of the god 
Hari, who wears on his head a crown. The head 
of the goddess is broken. There is another 
broken image of the goddess Bhima like the one 
mentioned above, lying in the outer courtyard of 
the temple of Mani-nageQvara near Bhimapur. 
She is not worshipped now. Idie following in- 
structions for meditating on Bhima may be 
found in the Kaijkalamalini Tantra : — 

“ 1 salute the great goddess Bhima, who has 
the colour of a blue lotus, who has well-developed 
high breasts, is seated on a seat over the sleep- 
ing body of Cri Hari, has three eyes, is benign, 
has a viudrd and a sword in her hands, gives 
boon {mra) and assurance of safety (abhaya) 
[by her two other hands], wears a beautifully- 
coloured bright garment and who haa [around 


Vide Walter’s on Yuan Cbuaiig, Vol. I, p, 3t»0. 
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her neck] a dangling precious necklace of 
ChandrakSnta stone.’’* 

Thus also in another place 

“One should think of goddess BhiinS as 
having the colour of a black cloud, having a 
sword, a conch-shell, a spear and a Khadga 
(a kind of sword) in her hands, having a rising 
moon on her head and three ej'es, and looking 
as one who has defeated all enemies and who 
has the power of removing all troubles.”'^ 

The images of the goddess at Bhimapur 
answer the description given in the two Tantras 
taken together. The Chinese pilgrim saw 
images of Bhima not only in India, but also 
ill Khotan in Central Asia. He also found 
there a city called after her.® He speaks 
of her image as being made of “dark blue 
stone ” and we have seen that in the Tantras 
too she is described as “having the colour of 
a blue lotu8.”t 

The grim figure of the goddess Chamunda in Chamurda 
Deogiio (Devagrama) used to inspire awe and fear 
among the people who Avorshipped it. This image 

qu»i «” qjqi ) 
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* Vide Walter's on Yuan Chuang, Vol. II, p. 302. 

t “ This Bhima is Durga ami she ip the Sri mentioned in 

Tibetan Ijooks as woi’shinpetl in this country,'’ (Watters, II, p. 303.) 
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Varahi. 


and tlio sen 1 ptural workmansb ip of the remains 
of the temple, would appear to be seven or eight 
centuries old. (Fig. 30). The following direction 
for the meditation of the goddess may be found 
in the Saradatilaka Tantra ; — 

‘ f dm’ iitdre' i 

diO 

“ Chamunda is to be meditated upon as 
holding a spear, a sword, a human head and a 
skull in her hands, wearing a garland of heads 
and having a body of blood-red colour.” 

The above description speaks of only four 
hands. But the image of Deogiio mentioned 
above has eight. In the Vi^vakarma-Cilpa 
however, we lind instructions for making 
images of ChamundS with eight, ten, twelve or 
sixteen hands.' The figure of Chamunda found 
at Devagrama is probably one of the forms of 
Bhima, the emaciated body disclosing a hideous 
skeleton with the bones and ribs all laid bare. 
The goddess is seated on a lotus issuing from the 
navel of Puru?a. Over the head and back of 
the goddess rises the figure of Airavata; on 
either side of her crown there is a serpent with 
uplifted hood. The arms of the goddess are 
broken. One of her hands holds a damaru, 
another the aksamala (or a bead of strings), the 
third hand is stretched out in the act of giving 
protection {abluuja) and the last holds the head of 
a demon. 

Two different images of goddess A^arahi, one 
of which is very large, have been found in 


(Yi^vakaima-Cilpa, Chap. 7). 
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the village Doma-gandarS. ( Fig. 31 ). This 
goddess belongs to the group of seven MatrikSs. 
Though some portion of the aforesaid images are 
broken, they have not, altogether, lost their 
beauty. The images appear to be of great 
attraction and are evidently very ancient The 
following description of the form of VSrShi is 
found in Vi^vakarma-Cilpa : — 

“ VSrShi has got the face of a sow. She is 
dark like the clouds that portend destruction of 
the world. She has in her hands a conch-shell 
and a club. Her other two hands are stretched 
out in a posture of giving boons and protection. 
She has got tusks. She is very powerful. She 
wears a crown of bee-hive. She is clothed with 
a black garment, is bedecked with all sorts of 
ornaments. She has by her a karanja tree. She 
rides on a buffalo.”' 

The image we are here describing is 
represented as riding a buffalo and having four 
arms. But in other details it does not agree 
with the above description. Three of its hands 
are broken, so it cannot be said what they once 
held. The left upper hand, which, however, 
is still intact, clearly holds a pdfa. This image 
is, therefore, quite distinct from the figure 
described in Vi^vakarma-Qilpa. In Mantra- 
mahodadhi, we find the following description 
of VSrShI 


Biwv ii” ( ♦I ) 
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Narasimhi. 


Gauri. 


Mahis- 
mardini or 
Mahalaksmi 


“ I meditate upon VSrSbi, whose colour is 
black like that of a cloud ; whose breasts are 
beautiful, who has got three eyes ; whose face is 
like that of a sow ; who has a moon on her crest ; 
holds the earth on her tusks ; who holds in her 
hands a sword, a shield, a pifa and a goad ; 
who rides on her own particular vehicle and who 
is adorned with good ornaments.”' 

The image of Doma-gandara, of which we are 
now speaking, appears to answer the above 
description. 

The goddess Narasiihhi found at BadasSi has 
eight hands, in her three right hands she holds 
ghantS (bell), khadga (sword) and mace, the 
fourth gives protection, in her left three she 
holds vajra, shield, and pSja (noose) ; and the 
fourth gives blessing. (Fig. 32). This goddess 
is one of the eight great Caktis. She is described 
in the MSrkandeya PiirSna as the female energy 
of God in his Nrsimha (man-lion) form.^ She is 
further represented with a figure of VSrShi 
below the right hand, and a small figure of 
BrShmi below the left hand. 

A beautiful figure of Gauri is found in the 
ManinSgejvara. She has four hands of which 
however two are broken. (Fig. 33). 

There is an image of goddess Mahi^amardini 
in ^riharapur, the former capital of Mayfira- 
bhaiija. Another image of this goddess is also 
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found in tlio villa/^o Bada Belakuti, six miles 
away from Badasai. 1'he former is known by 
the local people as Clada Chandi and the latter 
as Bxidhar Chandi. Besides these, lignres of 
Maha-Ijak^mi have been found in Ayodhya, 
Purana-giio and Kanisahi. It is generally be- 
lieved here that the iniagi' of Mahi^amardini 
at Haripur w-as Avorshipped at flaripurgada 
up to the time of Baja llarihara Bhafija. From 
this, the goddess, came to be known as Gada- 
Ohandi. 'khe worsliip of this goddess was 
probably discontinued from the time when Baja 
Vaidyanatha Bhafija was converted to Vaisnavism 
bj’^ Ilasikaiianda Thakura. That this goddess 
used to be worshipped by the Bhafija Bajas 
five or six centuries ago, however, admits of no 
doubt. 'The following instructions for meditating 
on Malia-Laksmi or ^Mahisamardini are found in 
Mantramahodadhi by IMahidhara ; — 

“ I Avorship Maha-Laksmi, the slayer of the 
buffalo (demon), avIjo holds in her hands a 
garland of aksiis, a battle-axe, a chdj, an arrow, 
a kuli^a (thunderbolt), a lotus, a bow, a kaman- 
dalu (ascetic’s Avater-pot), a stick, a Qakti (a 
AAU?apon), a sliield, a conch-shell, a bell, a Avine- 
Gup, a spear, a prf/ru (a noose used as a Aveai)on) 
and a sudargana (a disc used as a weapon) ; 
AAdiose colour is red like that of pravdla and w'ho 
Avas born out of the energy of the gods.”' 

A tradition is current to the effect that the face 
and some of the hands of the image of Maha- 

€ ^ II " ( t =1 1 » » ' 
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Laksmi at Havipvir were disfigurotl by Kalapaliar, 
tlie great iconoclast. (Fig. 34). The other statues 
are smaller than this one. The lion is placed on 
the right of the images of ifaha-Laksnii mentioned 
above ; Ijnt it stands on the left of the old images 
of thi^ same goddess that we fonml at Vate^vara, 
Cnkle^vara, .Ihilrecvara and other places, in the 
district of Cuttack. Of these, the image of 
llhagavati at )'^ate 9 vara is believed by the people 
of the locality to be imich older than that of the 
temple of Jagannatha. It is about seven feet 
high and made of black chlorite stone. So large 
an imago of MaharLaksmi is to be found no- 
where else in Orissa. (Fig. .‘l.'j). “Mahalaksmi 
plays an important part in the modern Caiva 
an(i Tautrika worship.”' This goddess was once 
worshipped even in some remote islands of the 
Indian Ocean.' 

Khichinge. Although the llajas of Mayuraldianja are noAv 

• followers of the Vai^nava faith, yet the goddess 

Khichingc^varl, which belongs to the Cakta cult, 
is still the tutelary deity of the family. Ivhich- 
inge 9 vari is worshipped in the same manner as 
the goddess A'aua-Durga. But the Avorship of the 
latter does not accord with the description given 
below. In the Kciinjliar and Nilgiri States where 
she is also worshipped, she has four arms. AVith 
her upper right hand she holds a hartari (a small 
dagger-like weapon), with her upper left she 
gives assurance of safety to her devotees, while 
Avith her tvA'o loAver hands she is slaying a crowned 
prince Avith a sword. This image is enshrined 
in the palace of Baripada and worshipped by the 
RSjas themselves doAvn to this day ! It is made 

' Miiliiinuilioptulliyaya. FI. V. Sastri's ('atalo{j[iic of Sanskrit 
Diirlmr laFii*aiT, Nepal, p. Ixix. 

* J, CrawfonVs Imliaii Islamlsand Adjacent Oountries. p, r»7. 
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side a chaitya. On the right of the image 
stands TarS with folded hands while on its left 
stands the four-armed Bhrkuti. Below each 
of these goddesses are figures of female devotees 
worshipping with folded hands. In Mr. A. 
Foucher’s book there is an image of Loke^vara 
of this description (Fig. 19) bearing the words : 
fTtwinrii ^tTOnr. •' 

The image kept beside a field at ESnibandh 
is only 3| feet in height. Though exposed to 
the woathei’, it is not yet altogether destroyed 
and the skill of the artist still remains in evi- 
dence. A very beautiful image of the goddess 
TarS is to be seen on the left of this one^ The 
Avalokite 9 vara of Eanibandh is mentioned in 
SSdhanamSlS Tantra as K^asarpana Lokc 9 vara. 
The following description of this image is given 
in the book : — 

“He has a body bright as a crore of moons ; 
he has a crown of braided hair, having on it 
a figure of Amitabha; he is seated on a throne 
placed on the orb of a moon which is again placed 
on a lotus representing the universe ; his body 
is adorned with all sorts of ornaments ; he has 
a smiling face ; his age is about sixteen years ; 
he is giving boons with his right hand, and 
holds a lotus in his left ; he is joyous after- 
having di-unk the nectar which is flowing from 
his hand ; below him is situated Strchimukha, 
with uplifted face, having a large belly, very 
lean and black ; he resides in the hill called 
PotSlaka ; his looks are kind and benign ; he is 
worshipped with amorous rites ; he has a quiet 
demeanor and many good marks on his body. 

* r/tff L’Iconogi’aphie Bomldhiqiie par A. Kout-her, Part I, j». 105, 
PI. iv, no. ,5, . 
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In front of him stands Tara and on his riglit 
there is Sudhanaknmara. T5r5 has a black 
colour, holding in her left hand a blue lotus with 
stem, which by her right hand sl>e seems to 
unfold, is decorated with various ornaments and 
has bi-easts which are full-developed on account 
of her blooming youth. SudhanakumSra stands 
with folded hands, his colour is as bright as 
gold, he has the look of a boy, has a book in his 
left arm-pit and is decorated with al! sorts of 
ornaments. On the west is Bhrkuti and on the 
north is Hayagriva. Bhrkutii is four-armed, is 
bright as gold, has braided hair, holda in her 
left hands a tridandi end a kamandalu, ■ and one 
of her right- hands has a iwsary of aksas, the 
other indicates a posture of prayer ; he has got 
three eyes. Hayagriva has a blood-fed com- 
plexion ; he is short (in stature) ; he has a large 
belly ; his hair stands erect and is bright and 
tawny ; he wears a sacred thread of snakes ; his 
round face is covered Avith tawnier beard and 
he has got three eyes Avhich are round and fed ; 
his eye-brows are contracted on account of an 
expression of anger ; he wears a garment of 
tiger-skin, and holds a chib ; the right: .hand 
stretched in a posture of prayer. All these 
(attendants) occupy elegant positions, with their 
eyes turned toivards the face of their leader.’'' 
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There is a similarity iu almost every respect 
between the image of Aryavalokitefvara referred 
to and the description of Ksasarpana given in the 
SSdhanamala Tantra. The image of TSr5 
however, differs slightly from the description 
quoted above. In both places, we find the latter 
standing with folded hands. The upper part 
of the image of Ilayagilva is broken (Fig. 20). 

A beautiful and well-polished image of 
lioke^vara made of black stone has been 
found in the temple of Buda Jagannatha at 
Baripada, the present chief town of the Mayura- 
bhafija State. The image is known by the people 
of the place as Auanta Deva.' But, it is in fact, 
an image of the four-armed god Loke$vara 
worshipped by the Buddhist Tantrikas of the 
MahaySna school and afterwards by the Hindus. 
It must have been constructed and placed at the 
time when Buddhism was predominant here. 
At a later period when Raj5 Vaidyanatha 
Bhanja had the temple of Jagannatha built with 
the materials of the ancient broken Buddhist 
structures, the image might have found a place 
in that temple. The deity is shown in a standing 
posture. His crown is surrounded with braided 
hair. In his upper right hand he holds a rosary 
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' But thin image has nu I’escrabbtiicc to the tle»erit>lioii of Aiiaitta 
Deva found u the BurAiias or Taulnts. 
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of ak^as aud in liis upper left a conch-shell. 
His lower right hand is placed over the head 
of Sndhanakuinara and his lower left over that 
of the goddess Tara. The following descrip- 
tion of this god will be found in the well-known 
work on architecture Vi^vakarnia-Cilpa : — 

“God Loke9vara has four anns aud three eyes, 
lie has braided hair, on which there is a moon. 
His ornaments consist of snakes. He is white 
in complexion. He gives boons aud encourage- 
ment with two of his hands, while with the other 
two he holds a rosary of aksas and a kaman- 
dalu. He is seated on a lotus under the Bodhi 
tree.”' 

In this description the god is represented as 
seated, whereas the image which we have referred 
to shows him in a standing posture. In the 
above treatise on architecture Sudhana-kumara 
and TSpra, the constant companions of Avalokite- 
$vara, are not mentioned. Tara is a well-known 
female figure in the Buddhist pantheon and 
several Avriters on Buddhism are of opinion “that 
she was originally a Tibetan goddess worshipped 
by the followers of the Yogachara school.”®' 
But according to Svatantra Tautra : — 

: , “ Tara Nila-sarasvati was born on the banks 
of Lake Cholaua on the western side of Meru 
(Pamir) 

ViyvttkaniuivHpu MS. of Vii;vakO'«a Oftice Collect ion, p. 2Sa. 

• Eitcl’s HaiKl-bot)k. and llic Imliati Anti<iUHiy, Vol, X, p. 273, 
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Accoi’ding to Chiu&chara Tautra, the goddess 
Tara was originally worshipped in China. It 
describes how Vasistha went to China and learnt 
from Buddha, the process of the Tara Avorship, 

We have already mentioned this in connection 
with the origin of Caktaism, In Tibet and 
Mongolia, Tara is worshipped as the spiritual 
consort of Knan-yiu (AvalokiteQvara).* 

Besides the figure of Tara (Mahattari Tara of Tara. 
Banddha-Kalpa) at Banibandh some other images 
of Tara have also been found at different places. 

One, known as Khadiravani Tara, has been 
traced at the village of Dhupa?ila, six miles from 
Xilgiri. Another known as Jaijguli Tara has 
been discovered among the ruins of llariharpur. 

A third image known as Vajra-Tara, may be 
seen in the temple of UttareQvara MahSdeva at 
Ayodhya. 

We find the following description of the 
goddess Tara in the Svatantra Tantra : — 

“She is black in complexion ; she has three 
eyes ; she has two hands with one of which she 
holds a lotus and with the other she gives boons ; 
she is surrounded by Caktis having various 
colours and forms ; she has a smiling face ; she is 
adorned with bright pearls ; her feet are put in 
shoes set with jewels. She is to be meditated 
upon in this form.”'"' 

In the Buddhistic work called Sadhauamala- 
Tantra, Mahattari Tara is thus described : — 


* WattcT Oil Yuan C’lluaiig, Vul. II, i». 107. 
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“Tara is to be meditated upon as having a 
black complexion, and two hands, giving in 
her right-hand boons and holding with the left 
a lotus with the stem, and is decorated with all 
sorts of ornaments and seated on a throne placed 
on a lotus and moon.”' 

As the image of Tara found at Ranibandh 
corresponds with the description of the goddess 
given above ; so we consider it to be an image 
of Mahattari or Arya Tara. 

About fifteen centuries ago, the worship of 
Tara, like that of AvalokiteQvara, was prevalent 
among Buddhists of the Mahayana school in 
India. The Chinese traveller Yuan Chuang 
witnessed in various places the worship of Tara 
celebrated with great pomp and splendour. 
All Indian Buddhists used to adore her with 
special reverence. Yuan Chuang found at Nalanda 
a large image of Tara ; he thus describes it 

“To the north of a figure of Buddha — 2 or 
il li,in a vihara constructed of brick, is a figure 
of Tara Bodhisattva. This figure is of great 
height, and its spiritual appearance very strik- 
ing. livery fast-day of the year large offerings 
are made to it. The kings and ministers and 
great people of the neighbouring countries offer 
exquisite perfumes and flowers, holding gem- 
covered flags and canopies, whilst instruments 
of metal and stone resound in turns, mingled 
with the harmony of flutes and harps. These 
religious assemblies last for seven days.”* 
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Figures of the goddess 'J'ai a have been found 
not only in India, but also in Java, Sumatra, 
and other islands in the Indian Ocean. TarS, 
though originally a Buddhistic gorldess, has been 
from ancient times receiving worship from the 
Hindu TSntrikas as the second of the ten 
ilahSvidyas. It is clear from the ChinSchara- 
'I'antra that the Hindus learnt Tara-worship from 
the Buddhists. It appears that, similarly many 
gods and goddesses of the Buddhist pantheon 
gradually came to be worshipped by the Hindu 
'I'antrikas. These gods and goddesses are still 
worshipped by them. 

It has already been mentioned that .an image Janguii- 
of Jaijguli Tara was discovered in the midst of 
the ruins of the ancient fort at Hariharpur. 

People now give it the irame of Kotasani or 
Kotavasini. It derived its name Jaijguli Tara 
from the fact that Buddhist Cramanas of the 
MahaySna school, Avho lived in this retired place, 
used to worship the image. In the Buddhistic 
TSntrika work called SSdhanamala, we find men 
tion of two forms of Jaugull Tara, one two-armed 
and the other four-armed. We also find in the 
book the following description of her : — 

“One should meditate on (.Taijguli Tara) who 
is white in complexion ; she has two or four 
arms ; and wears a crown of braided hair ; she 
has white garments and white ornaments, is 
decorated with white serpents, is seated on a 
throne of sattva ; plays on Vina by her main 
hands, holds with her second right hand a white 
snake and gives protection with the left; she is 
surrounded with a halo like that of moon.”' 
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The image of Kotasani is two-armed. Its 
workmansliip is not of a high order ; this may 
perhaps ho due to the fact that it was made by 
Craraanas living in the forest. The image from 
its outward look appears to be very ancient. The 
goddess is supposed to have been worshipped by 
the Cramanas of the Mahayana sect when they 
used to reside in this part of the country. After- 
wards, when the fort was constructed here, the 
people of the locality began to worship her as its 
“Kotasani” or Guardian deity of the fort. The 
goddess, however, is not worshipped by any 
higher-class people. Poor Dehuris of the BSthuri 
or Bhumiya caste in the village occasionally 
give offerings to her. 

Several broken images of Arya Tara and 
Jaijguli Tara have been found near Khiching in 
the Panchpir sub-division of Mayurabhafija.*' 

Vajra Tara, It has been mentioned above that an image of 
Vajra-Tar8 was found in the temple of Uttare- 
9 vara Civa at Ayodhya in the Nilgiri States. 
People call her by the name of “ Chandi Thaku- 
r8ni.” This image was discovered amongst the 
vast ruins of ancient Buddhistic structures at 
AycIhyS, and afterwards placed in the above 
temple. The following description of her is 
given in the Buddhistic Tantrik work called 
“ S8dhana Samuchchaya ” - 

“ Goddess T8r8 should be meditated upon as 
situated in the midst of the M8trik8s (divine 
mothers), having eight arms and four faces, de- 
corated with all sorts of ornaments, having the 
colour of gold, looking benign, and shewing the 
features of a maiden, seated on a moon placed on 


* For imrtioulars of these Taras, tidr Mayiirabhania Archienlodoal 
Survey, Vol. TT. ^ . p 
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a lotus representing the universe, having faces of 
yellow, black, white and red complexion conse- 
cutively from left to right ; having three eyes in 
each face ; she is seated on a diamond throne, has 
a red-coloured body, having on her crowns the 
four Buddhas, and holding in her right hands a 
vajra, an arrow, a conchshell and vara, and in 
her left hands a lotus bow, diamond goad, a 
diamond pdca, and with the fore-finger of the 
other left hand she points above.” ' 

The workmanship of the figure is admirable. 
Another image of Tara has been found in 
the temple of Manin5ge9vara at Puranagao 
in the Nilgiri States. This image is known both 
in the Hindu and Buddhist Tantras as that of 
Kurukulla. The SsdhanamalS Tantra of Nepal 
gives the following description of the goddess : — 

” Her colour is red, she is seated on a red 
lotus, wears a red garment and a red crown, 
has four arms, gives assurance of protection Avith 
one of the right hands and holds an arrow with 
the other, liolds a quiver of jeAvels with one of 
left hands and with the other an arrow of buds 
of red lotus set on a bow of flowers Avhich is 
drawn up to the ear.”^ 
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It is to be regretted that both the right arms 
of the image are broken. The goddess can now 
be identified from her left arms. (Fig. 27).® 
The image found at Dhiipa9ila, although muOh 
damaged, shows admirable skill in sculptural 
and decorative art, and resembles that of T5r5 
discovered in Magadha.f 

• The worship of Mafijufri and Maitreya 
Bodhisattva like that of Avalokitepvara and T5ra 
was very prevalent among the Buddhists of 
the MahSySna school. This fact is mentioned 
by the Chinese traveller F5-Hian. Images of the 
deities have also been found at AyodhyS. On 
the right side of the image of MSrichl ThSku- 
rftni, the present tutelary goddess of AyodhyS, 
is a figure of Mafiju^ri and on her left, 
one of Avalokite^vara. These images were dis- 
covered about fifty years ago amongst the ruins • 
at AyodhyS. The figure stands on a lotus. 
Over the head of the image of Maiiju^ri and 
bn both sides there are figures of VidySdharas. 
Below these and on either side of the head of 
the central figure, are figures of Kinnaris. The 
central figure has two arms. The left hand which 
holds a lotus is placed on the breast. On the 
right side, is the image of SudhanakumSra, also 
standing on a lotus. He points to heaven with 
the fore-finger of his right hand. There is a 
book under his left arm which is placed over his 
thigh. Beside that there is a lotus with its stem. 
On the left side of the central figure, is an 
image of Yamari standing on a bidl. There are 
serpents on its head and arms. It holds up the 
fore-finger of the right hand and in the left hand 

^ (?6iBj)arf wjth. the figure of Trii*a in Fouchcr, Part I, p. 136, Fig. 22; 

t Sec Fouchcr, Part I, p. 136, Fig, 22, 
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has a mace. Oa the right side of Sudhanakumara 
and on the left of Yamari, there is a lion on 
an elephant. Lower down on the right side, 
are the images of the four Qaktis Lochana, 
MSmaki, Pandara and Tara and further down is 
the figure of a female devotee with offerings 
in her^ hands. This image of Maniiieri is 
3'4"x2 3". ^ 

The following description of Maiiju^ri is 
found in the SadhanamalS Tantra : — 

“One should meditate upon his self as 
having a j^ellow complexion, with the mystic 
representation of the hand held in a posture of 
explanation, decorated with jewelled ornaments, 
wearing a jewelled-crown, having in the left arih 
a lotus, seated on lion and having on the crown 
a figure of Ak§obhya. On his right is Sudhana- 
kumara, who is born of Sukara-vija, is bright 
with ornaments of various kinds, has a crown of 
jewels, holds under his arms a book of all reli- 
gions and stands with his hands folded. On the 
left, there is YamSri who is of darker complexion, 
is born of HuijkSra-vija, has a deformed face, 
and a mace in his hands, has hair which are 
tawny and upright, and is decorated with various 
ornaments. Then, on his right and left sides, 
there are Chandraprabha and Suryaprabha. In 
the four directions there are Vairochana, Ratna- 
sambhava, Amitaliha and Amogha-siddhi and in 
the four corners (e. g. Agneya &c.) there are 
LochanS, MSraaki, Pandara and Tara.”® 
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The above description to a great extent 
resembles the form of Mafiju^rL “He was one of 
the great Bodhisattvas, often figuring sis first or 
chief of all these Mahayana creation.”* He is 
the tutelary Bodhisattva of Nepal, and is revered 
there by the Buddhist community more than any 
cither deity.t Mafiju^fi was once worshipped 
throughout the Buddhist world from Corea to 
Java. He is still woi’shipped by the Buddhists 
of China, Japan, Tibet and other places.^ 

Marichi. Images of Marichi have been found at Khich- 

iag in Mayurabhanja, and at Ayodhya and Sujana- 
garh in the Nilgiri States. She is known at 
Khichiug as Chandi Thakurani, at Ayodhya as 
Marichi Thakurani and at Sujanagarh as Budhar 
Chandi. The image at Khiching is of a different 
type from those found at Ayodhya and Sujana- 
garh, the latter two being of the same type§ 
The following description of Marichi is found 
in the Sadhanamala Tantra : — 

“ She is, white in complexion, has three 
faces, three eyes and eight arms. Her face on 
the right side is red and on the left is blue, 
distorted and like that of a sow. She holds 
in her right hands a vajra, a goad, an 
arrow and a sfichi and in her left hands a^oka- 
ieaves, a bow, a siHra with an uplifted fore- 
finger. She has on her crown (a figure of) 

* Vide Watteif*, Oil Yuan Cltuaiig. Vul. 1, j>. BOI. 
t Dr, OlilficUVs Nipal, 

, I A, Gniiiwcdcrs Diuitlluht Art in India, pp. 200-201. 

. § For the Marichi of Khiching, ride Archajological Surrey of 

Mayurabhanja, Vul. II, 
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Vairochana. She is decorated %A'ith various orna- 
ments and seated in the midst of. a chailija. 
She Avears a scarlet under-garment, jacket and 
scarf. She rides on a chariot draAvn by seven 
boars. She is standing AA'ith her one foot doubled 
and the other foot stretched (in the attitude of an 
archer about to shoot an arroAv). She is placed in 
the middle of a chariot Avhich is carried on Avith 
the aAvfully terrible RaliAi about to devour the sun 
and moon, Avhich are produced from Hang-hdra, 
and situated in the atmosphere produced from 
Paiig-kdra. She is surrounded by four goddesses. 
On her eastern side tliere is goddess Batlali, avIio 
has a red colour, has the face of a soav, has 
four arms, holds in her right hands a stlclii and a 
goad and in lier left hands pdfa and afoka and 
Avears a red jacket. On her southern side there 
is goddess Vadali Avho is yelloAv-coloured, holds 
in her tAvo right hands a sdehi and a vajm and 
in her Iavo left hands u^oha and a kas 

,the form of a maiden and is decorated Avith the 
ornaments befitting her blooming youth. On 
her western side, there is Vaiali, Avho is Avhite- 
coloured, holds in her right hands a vajra and 
szichi and in her left hands a pd(^a and afoha, 
stands A\dth her one foot doubled and her other 
foot stretched and has a beautifid form. On 
her northern side, there is Varahamxdthi, the red- 
coloured goddess Avho has three ej’^es and four 
afins, and Avho holds in her right hands a cujra 
and an arroAV and in her left hands a boAv and 
afeka and has a bright foiTii. Having meditated 
upon all these, &c. ”* 


I— xitOf fat 
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_ The description xvhich we have quoted above 
from the Buddhist Tantrika work already refemd 
;to>; CQXTesppnds with the images found a^t AyodhyS 
and Sujanagarh. (Fig. 49). These figures may 
safely be taken to be those of Maricbi. The 
image at Ayodhya is large, about 3^ 6" high, 
while that at Sujanagarh is only a cubit in 
height. Over the image at Ayodhya the follow- 
ing well known Buddhistic formula? are found 
inscribed : — 

Right side. Left side. 

L..1. Tg 

L. 2. ^ ^Hft 4tini 

L. 3. 

The characters used in the inscription re- 
semble those prevalent in northern India in the 
tenth and eleventh centuries of the Christian era. 
(Fig. 49a). From this we suppose that this 
image and similar other Buddliistic images of 
Ayodhya belong to that period. In all likelihood 
the image at Sujanagarh also belongs to the same 
period. The RSjas of Nilgiri are Hindus. But 
they have been worshipping the above-mentioned 
Buddhistic goddess from very ancient times. The 
goddess at Sujanagarh known as Budhara Chandi 
or Buddhist Chandi referred to above is every- 
where known to be the tutelary deity of the 

nmtuwiTf tnmoif- 
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Nilgiri BSjas. It seems from this that this family 
had also embraced Buddhist faith in times past. 

Besides tbese, images of Sita Matichi, IJddi- 
ySna MSrichi and A^okSnla Marichi ha^ Wen 
discovered in the Pauch-pir Sub-division of 
MayQrabhanja. As they are found lying outside 
the limits of Mayurabhanja proper, I refrain from 
giving an account of them here.® 

In front of the image of Marichi at Aj'odhy§', 
there is another beautiful image which disp]}aj’S 
great architectural skill and decorative art. It 
is about one cubit and a half in height and has 
the face of a sow and four arms, and is known 
to the people of the place as an image of 
goddess VarShi, But the figure does pot in all 
respects resemble the goddess Varahi, as she is 
described in the Hindu Tautras. It appears to 
us to be the image of a different goddess. The 
following is a description of goddess BattSli 
given in S&dhanakalpalata : — ,, 

“ Battali has a red colour, has the face of Bauaii. 
a sow, and has four arms, holds a suehi and n 
goad in her right hand and a pa(a anel d(6ka,in 
her left hands, wears a scarlet jacket, stands 
with her left foot doubled and right foot stretched 
dike an archer) and has a beautiful form. 

The above-mentioned four-armed goddeSS 
completely resembles the form dracribed in 
the sentence quoted. We, may thOtefore, take 
it to be an image of BattSlf, an attendant 
of MSrichL This goddess is called Bkrtt^i in 
the Hindu Tantras. The following deseription 


• See Vol, 11 of the Report for detailed account* 

‘ “>nn^r cat smmt- 
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of her is given in the Mantramohotladhi by 
Mahidhara : — 

“ I salute Barttali, who holds in her lotns 
liands a mace and a plough and gives protection 
and boons with the remaining hands^ has got 
beautiful breasts, wears red garment and has 
three eyes and the face of a sow.’” 

DK»rma In the fifth century of the Christian era, 

Dharma, one of the Buddhistic trinity, came 
to be represented in the form of a goddess. 
A female form of Dharma similar to the above, 
has been discovered near the Maha-bodhi. Such 
forms are also found in all Buddhistic Chaityas in 
Nepal. An image of Dharma has also been found 
at Badasai. (Fig. 52). The Buddhist Newars 
worship Dliarma as a goddess, under the names of 
Adi Dharma, PrajM Paramita, Dharma Devi, 
Arya TSrS and Gaye^vari. 

In every cliaitya in Nepal, wherever an image 
of Dharma is enshrined, there stands invariably 
Ciiaia. a figure of Hariti or Citala. At Badasai even, 
close to the small chaitya, in which is enshrined 
the image of Dharma, a figure of Citala has been 
found. Referring to the Citala found in the 
Bixddhist Nepal, Dr. Oldfield writes: — “The 
goddess Citala was universally believed to afford 
necessaiy protection to all those who sought 
her aid. The Buddhists accordingly recognised 
her divinity and besought her protection. They... 
erected a temple to her honour beneath the very 
shadow of the temple of Adi Buddha at 
Sambhunath. It is annually visited by thousands 
of Buddhists as well as of ffindns. ”® 

wh'tawwt fawt ii” (t <>i 

Vide Br. OldfieW’s Nipal, Vol, II, p. 236. 
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There is something peculiar about the image 
of QitalS found at BadsSi. While the right 
lower half of her body is decorated with orna- 
ments, the left half is devoid of any, and 
almost nude. She holds a besom in her right 
hand and a pitcher in the left. Over her head 
she holds a siirpa (wiimoAving-basket). Behind 
her is a donkey. The following description of 
her is given in the Tantras ; — 

“ I worship Citala of white complexion, 
who rides on a donkey, holds a besom and 
a full pitcher in her hands, and is sprinkling 
nectar from the pitcher with the help of the 
besom for the purpose of soothing burning 
pains ; who is nude, holds a winnowing basket 
over her head, and is decorated with ( ornaments 
of) gold and jewels ; and who has three eyes, and 
is the soother of all terrible burning pains arising 
out of small-pox and similar other diseases.”' 

In the above verses Citala is described as 
being nude. But the image at Badsai is partially 
draped. She is known by the people as the 
goddess Kalika. Dehuris belonging to the 
Bathuri or some other very low caste now 
perform the puja of this goddess. (Fig. 51). 

Besides the Buddhist relics referred to above, 
there is a miniature Chaitya at Badsai known as 
Chandrasena.® (Fig. 53). This is worshipped 
by the local people. 


niwwi 
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* Tii«the latter part of “Modern Buddhism and its followers,” we have 
dwelt on it at some length. 
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LATER VAI8NAVA INFLUENCE. 

Slowly and steadily was Buddhism sup- 
planted by BSnduism everywhere; The exalted 
but abstruse dogmas of Buddhism were 
replaced by the sweet religion of love and 
faith. This change in religious thought was cor- 
dially welcomed by the people at large. In Behar, 
the original seat of Buddhism, in Bengal, where 
this faith lingered longer than anywhere else, 
and even in Orissa, this change was marked. 
Throughout the last place Vai^nava influence 
became predominant. It was not the ancient 
Vai^navism so ably propounded by RSmSnuja 
on the lines of VedSnta philosophy, on which 
we have already dwelt at some length, but 
the Vai§navisra of the sixteenth century as it 
flourished in Bengal and made the greatest 
impression upon Utkala. Here the memory of 
Qri Chaitanya, the founder of this faith, is 
cherished with the greatest reverence by mil- 
lions, who consider him to have been the greatest 
incarnation or AvatSra of God and identical 
with JagannStha, the presiding deity of the 
province. Here, in every important village, the 
image of Qri Chaitanya is worshipped along with 
that of JagannStha and DadhivSmana. Every 
evening his name is chanted and the sacred 
literature of the Vai§navas, chiefly contributed to 
by his disciples, is read out and explained to the 
masses by the Gurus or religious preceptors, in 
a spirit of fervent devotion. 

Although in Bengal which was the birth-place 
of this new creed of love, the Vaifpava leaders 
embodied their emotional faith in philosophical 
dogmas, yet this new Vai^navism had a stronger 
hold on Utkala. In Bengal it could not«attain 
to an equally widespread popularity owing to 
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the opposition offered by the people of the 

iQSkta-cidt. 

Great has been the influence exercised by 
Vai?pavism on the minds of the people — so 
much so that it has even penetrated into the 
innermost recesses of the country. To be able 
to understand this we should begin by giving 
a brief account of the life and teachings of 
Qri Chaitanya, the God-man of Nadia, who, 
as already indicated, founded Vai?navism on 
altogether a new basis. 

On the 18th February of the year 1486, corres- 
ponding to the Caka era 1407, Qri Chaitanya 
was born at Navadvipa. The Bengal Vai^navas 
reckon the commencement of the Chaitanya era 
from this date. In the year 1510, corresponding 
to 1431 of the Qaka era, and in his twenty -fourth 
year, he renounced the world and entered upon 
the holy order of Sannyasins. From that day he 
became known in history as Qrikr?na-Chaitanya 
or simply Gri Chaitanya. 

On taking the vow of an ascetic, his first act 
was to set out for Orissa with a view to visit 
the Puri temple. The connection of his family 
with Utkala is of a much earlier date. It 
is stated in old records that his ancestors were 
formerly residents of JSjpur from which place 
they migrated to Sylhet, owing to the oppression 
of R5j§ Bhramaravara. From the latter place, 
his father JagannStha Miora came to and settled 
at Nadia. Having visited Hariharapur, Nilagada, 
RemunS and Balasore, Cri Chaitanya came to 
JSjpur in 1510 A.D. where Kamala-nayana Mi?ra, 
a scion of the family to which he belonged, 
was still living. While at JSjpur, Chaitanya 
Deva stopped at his house. After he had taken 
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the vow of a SannySain he lived 24 years, 
of which he speat only 6 in visiting places of 
Northern and Southern India, but passed all the 
remaining eighteen years in Orissa. His fervent 
devotion and religious ecstasy had a magnetic 
influence which drew thousands of admiring 
followers wherever he went. His appearance 
was particularly attractive ; he was, besides, a 
sound scholar. All this charmed PratSpa-rudra 
Deva, the then reigning king of Orissa, who 
considered him an incarnation of the Deity. 
Indeed he was .revered by the people of Orissa 
as the living personality of Cri Jagannatha of 
the Puri temple. His long residence of 18 years 
produced a religious fervour and enthusiasm 
which can better be imagined than described. In 
our report on Pratapapu r we have already stated 
that in that village MahSrSja Prataparudra Deva 
had an image of Cri Ohaitanya made of nim 
wood. This example set by the king was soon 
followed by the people, and now there is scarcely 
py important village in Orissa that has not its 
image of Chaitanya for worship. Of all the 
images of Cri Chaitanya found in Orissa, the 
one discovered at Pratapapur is the oldest, 
having been made during the life-time of the 
Master. It is however lying in a neglected 
condition, though its great historical importance 
ought to have attracted the attention and homage 
of the people. (Fig. 54). 

After Cri Chaitanya had passed away, the task 
of propagating his religion in Utkala devolved 
upon two_ great Vai?nava apostles, QyfimSnanda 
and RasikSnanda. Accounts of these Vaifnava wor- 
thies are to be found in almost all the important 
Vai?nava works, but chiefly in BhaktiratnSkara, 
QySinSuanda-Pi’akapa and in Rasika-Mangala by 
Gopijana-vallabha. 
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OySmSnanda’s parents lived in Ganda but 
afterwards came to Orissa. They first settled at 
Dande 9 vara and afterwards removed to DhSrenda 
BShSdurpur where QyamSnanda was born. After 
his maniage, a change came over his mind. 
This world and its pleasures lost their attraction 
for him. He left home and came to Ambika 
in KalnS where he embraced Vai§navism under 
the spiritual guidance of Hrdaya Chaitanya, a 
favourite disciple of GauridSsa and himself a 
companion of Cri Chaitanya. CySmSnanda’s 
preceptor commanded him to preach this religion 
of love to one and all in Utkala. After his 
renunciation, he visited the principal places of 
India and finally came to Vrndavana. Here he 
met Raghunatha DSsa, on whose advice he com- 
menced studying the Vai?nava scriptures under 
Jiva Gosvamin, one of the reputed Gosvamins or 
spiritual leaders of the Vai^nava society. 

He had before this called himself Dukhi 
Kr^na Dasa but henceforth adopted the name of 
QySmananda. When CrinivSsa was sent to 
Gauda with the precious works of the Gosvamins 
of Vrndavana, QyamSnanda was with him — 
sharing his grief when those treasures were seized 
and taken away by robbers. 

There is a village named Rohini in the 
Zamindai-i of the RSja of Mayurabhafija (now in 
Midnapur Diet.) Here, more than 300 years 
ago, lived a land-holder named Achyuta. MurSri, 
his son, was of a spiritual turn of mind 
even from his boyhood. This young man 
mastered the whole of the Vai^nava literature 
and giving up wordly pleasures sought solitude 
for spiritual contemplation. GhBt9il5 was the 
place where MurBri retired and lived the life 
of a spiritual recluse, until a change came 
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over his life by the advent of C^ySmSnanda in 
that locality. 

OyamSnanda had in the meantime returned 
from VrndSvana, and after having visited 
CSntipur, Nadia and Kheturi, came to Orissa. 
He first paid a visit to his native village, Dande- 
Qvara and then marched into the interior of the 
country with a view to propagating the doctrines 
of the Vai^nava faith. So great was his influence 
in the surrounding country, that people of all 
classes, rich and poor alike, thronged to hear his 
instructions in religious matters and his disciples 
daily increased in number until a consider- 
able part of the province came to own him as its 
master and spiritual guide. At Ghat9il5 young 
MurSri met him, and the influence of the great 
master was seen in the former’s immediate adop- 
tion of the Vaignava creed under his spiritual 
leadership. After his initiation into the Vai§nava 
faith, MurSri took the name of Rasikananda 
and followed his master on his tour through- 
out the province ; and the devotion of the 
young enthusiast had a marvellous effect 
throughout the surrounding country. The back- 
woods of Orissa, where the light of the creed of 
love had not yet penetrated, were soon lit up 
with the torch held aloft by the young devotee, 
and to-day the major portion of the nobility of 
Orissa claim Rasikananda as their great spiritual 
master who had first brought the light of Vai§pa- 
vaism to their ancestors. We have seen that Raj 5 
VaidyanStha BhafLja accepted the tenets of the 
Vai^nava faith at this time and became an 
ardent disciple of RasikSnanda. To-day the 
chiefs of Mayiirabhafija, Keonjhar and Nilgiri and 
BSjSs of SujSmu^S and PatnS, and the GosvSmins 
of Kesari and Kapti Matha in Puri, acknowledge 
the descendants of RasikSnanda as their spin- 
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tual guides and vie with one another in shewing 
respect to the eldest member of Easik&nanda’s 
line who now occupies the gadi and possesses 
immense influence and wealth. 

The quilts once used by OySmSnanda and 
RasikSnanda are still in his possession. He has, 
besides, in his possession the pictures of these 
two worthies which are open to inspection by the 
Vai^nava public on payment of a religious fee. 
(Fig.' 55). 

BasikSnanda’s labours did not end in 
converting to his faith the chiefs and RSjSs. 
The great body of the Buddhists, who were 
persecuted by RSjS Prataparudra and were lying 
scattered throughout the whole province, calling 
themselves Braja-sutas ( the name by which 
the Buddhists are denominated by AnSkara 
Samhita and Rasikamaggala) were also converted 
to the Vai§nava creed by the proselytising zeal of 
the two devotees. A mythological story is 
current in the Vai^nava community to the effect 
that while at VrndSvana, Cyamananda got pos- 
session of an anklet belonging to RadhS. The 
mark worn on the forehead of the followers of 
QySminanda and RasikSnanda resembles an 
anklet which distinguishes them from the rest of 
the Vai^navas. 

At Gopivallabhapur, in Midnapur, there is an 
image of Kr^na known by the name of Gopi- 
vallabha, whick was enshrined by RasikSnanda. 
The temple dedicated to the deity was in charge 
of QySmS, the wife of RasikSnanda. To-day the 
eldest member of RasikStianda’s line is the 
rightful custodian of this temple, wielding thence 
an influence which is acknowledged alike by the 
rich and the poor of Orissa. 



n. 

MODERN BUDDHISM, AND ITS FOLLOWERS 
IN ORISSA. 

(a ) Rise of the different schools, from the 1st to the 16th 
Century; (h) Ethnological discoveries; (c) Buddhism in 
Utkal from the 16tn to_ Jhe 18th Century onwards; 
fe) The revival of the Mahayana School and their present 
followers. 

Towards the end of the 1st Century of the 
Christian era, the Scythian King Kaniska held a 
council of Buddhists at Jalandhar.’ At this 
council the Buddhists were found to be divided 
into two schools, one following the purer doctrine 
of Buddha himself, in spite of all the difficulties 
and obstacles that he had placed in the way of 
attaining salvation ; this was named HinaySna or 
the Little Vehicle. The other, — while idealising 
Buddha with all his attribrites, — introduced 
innumerable gods and demons, and added to the 
list of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas. This was 
styled the Mahayana or the Great Vehicle. 

The HinaySna and the MahSyana schools of 
Philosophy then claimed Buddhism between 
themselves ; and these, again, were subdivided, — 
the former into Vaibhasika and SautrSntika, 
and the latter into Madhyamika and YogSchSra. 
The Mahayana school, however, had the 
predominant voice ; and the essence of its 
doctrine was “Sarvam Anityam, Sarvam Qu- 
nyam, Sarvam AnStman (All is transitory, all 
is void, all is non-ego.”)* 

NSg&rjuna, the founder and expounder of the 
MSdhyamika philosophy, flourished at the time 
of the Third Council. The end and aim of his 


• D. T, Suzukfg Buddhism, p, 44* 
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philosophy was to bring about a compromise, 
as it were, between the Cramanas and the Brah- 
manas, and to find out a midway where the 
adherents of these two, could meet and shake 
hands with one another. “NSgSrjuna both 
by examples and theory, taught that Brahm3, 
Vi^nu, Qiva, TSra and other deities possessed 
the attributes which BrShmanas had assigned 
to them, and therefore were the proper objects 
of worship for help in worldly concerns, f 
;if 0 Since his time the Brahmanas began 
to regard the Mahay 5na Cramanas as their 
brother religionists. 

The doctrine of the Mahacunyam, as ex- 
pounded by NSgarjuna, as being the basis of 
the MSdhyamika philosophy, is to all intents and 
purposes but a reflection of the Great Brahma- 
Vada, as inculcated in the Upani^ads and the 
Gits. And Dr. Kern is quite right when he 
obsei-ves that the YogScharas and the M5db3^a- 
mikas, the two true descendants of the Maha- 
ySna school, are but idealists in their own way. 
The former admits as reality nothing but 
VijfiSna, consciousness, and are in consequence, 
often designated Vijfiana-Vsdins. But the 
MSdhyamikas are more sweeping in their pro- 
nouncements. They are absolute nihilists, carry- 
ing the theory of Name-and-Form to its extremes 
and denying all existence whatsoever, regarding 
the whole of the phenomenal world as a mere 
illusion. ’This nihilism of theirs may well be 
taken as the Buddhistic counterpart of the 
Scholastic VedSnta as taught by Qagkara.t 

After NSgSrjuna, and second only to him, 

* Carat Chandra Dais’s Zand of Smw^ p, 7. 

t Or. Kernes Manual of Buddhism ^ p. 127, 

N 
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the chief expounder of the MahSyana philosophy 
was Vasubandhu. He was less wildly speculative 
than many of his predecessors and composed 
many commentaries, and was thus greatly 
successful in recasting, so to speak, the nihilism 
of the Mahayana school by giving it, as it were, an 
air of reality and tangibility. Thus Dr, Waddel 
says : — 

“This intense mysticism of the MahSyana 
led, about the fifth century, to the importation 
into Buddhism of the pantheistic idea of the 
soul (Stman) and Yoga or the ecstatic union of 
the individual with the Universal Spirit — a 
doctrine which had been introduced into Hindu- 
ism by Patafijali.”*'* 

The YogSchSra School also, in its later deve- 
lopment, received and assimilated some magic 
circles with mantras or spells about 700 A D., 
and hence received the new appellation of Man- 
tra-ySna. 

But the MahaySna School did not stop there. 
Having once commenced the work of importation 
and assimilation, it went on with it, with all its 
zeal and vigour, and was before long almost a new 
thing. About the seventh century A.D. the deve- 
lopment of the infatuating Tantrism, which practi- 
cally verges on sorcery claiming a religious basis, 
attracted the notice of the MahSy&na School, and 
ere long the idolatrous cult of ‘ female energies’ 
was found grafted upon the theistic -MahSySna 
and the Pantheistic mysticism of Yoga. And 
this TSntrika phase of the MahSySna School 
reached its climax when it adopted, and assimi- 
lated with itself, the theory of the KSlachakra. 


Dr, L, A, Waddell’s BuddhUm af Tibet ^ p. 128 , 
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Though laying no pretensions whatsoever to the 
consideration due to a philosophic system, this 
Kalachakra has an importance of its own as a 
doctrinal basis and deserves a passing notice 
here. It w’^ants to establish a mysterious union 
between the terrible goddess Kali of the TSntrika 
system, and the DhySni Buddhas, nay, the 
Adi-Buddha himself, of the Buddhistic system, 
and attempts to explain creation and the secret 
agencies of nature in the light of this union. In 
the tenth century, the Kalachakra system of the 
Mantrayana School, as the result of further and 
further retrograde developments, passed into the 
system of the VajraySna or the thunderbolt- 
vehicle. This is the most depraved form, that the 
Buddhistic doctrine on its downward course of 
importation, assimilation and compromise, had 
ever assumed. According to this, the devotee may 
hope to attain the spiritual powers of siddhi — a 
stage admittedly far below Arhat-ship — with the 
joint aid of the supernatural Buddhas and the 
Dakas and the Dakinis with their appropriate 
magic circles."-' 

As Dr. Kern rightly observes — “ The doctrine 
of Buddhism in India from the eighth century 
downwards nearly coincides with the growing 
influence of Tantrism and Sorcery which stand 
to each other in the relation of theory to practice. 
The development of Tantrism is a feature that 
Buddhism and Hinduism in their later phases 
have in coramon,”| 

This is the history of Buddhism in India, as it 
rushed headlong towards superstition and decline. 
But a change, pregnant and comprehensive, was 


• Dr. Waddell’s Buddhum of Tibet, p 152, 
t Kern’s Manual, p. 133. 
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soon to pass over it, making it bright and 
glorious again. Towards the latter part of the 
eighth century, Dharma Pala I of the Pala Dynasty, 
was occupying the masnad of Gairda. He was a 
Buddhist, and grieved to find his religion sunk 
in superatition and grossness. He made up his 
mind to have its downward course arrested, 
and the faith purged of all the impurities 
and unwelcome elements. His spirit was pro- 
jected, as it were, into the minds of his succes- 
sors, and systematic and earnest endeavours 
were made by the successive wearers of the 
crown to restore Buddhism to its former height 
and grandeui*. And considering the galaxy of 
good, and pious souls flourishing at the time of 
Dharma PSla II, Mahi Pala I and Naya Pala ■who 
reigned from 1015 to 1060 A.D., we cannot but 
pronounce that their endeavours were largely 
crowned with success. The first and foremost 
amongst this group of great men Avas Dipagkara 
QrijfiSna, otherwise known as Ati 9 a. He was 
at the helm of the Vikram^ila monastery from 
1035 A.D. to 1038 A.D. Other notable names 
are Bamai Pandit, Hadi Siddha, KamalS Ku^ila, 
Narendra Crijfiaua, and Dana llak^ita. Belong- 
ing to and professing the Tantrika cult, they 
rose much above it and made themselves dis- 
tinguished by their teachings and lives of piety, 
self-abnegation and self-renunciation. They 
were not, thus, to be ranked with the followers 
of the black Tantidsm who made the enjoyment 
of material comforts their goal of life. 

The irreligion and corruption which followed 
in the wake of the TSntrika cult in its onward 
course, the latter taking the place of the spirit 
of its teachings and practices, permeated through 
and through the lives of both Hindus and 
Buddhists of the time, and deadened their 
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spiritual sense. A tide of reaction, in the case 
of Buddhism, had already set in, as we have 
seen, with Dharma Pala I, towards the end 
of the eighth century. And liefore the eleventh 
centuiy had come to its close, divisions were 
effected in the camp of the TSntrika Buddhism, 
owing to a revival of the religious spirit by some 
of the greatest thinkers and men of the time. 
The principal divisions were — the way of Pra- 
vrtti, and the way of Nivrtti. The goal of life 
which the Pravrtti-margin (those who took to 
the path of Pravrtti,) desired to set before them, 
was emancipation attainable only through en- 
joyment, life being indissolubly linked with weal 
and woe. And they proceeded to collect autho- 
ritative works in support of their view, to appeal 
to the hearts of the masses and win them over 
to their side. 

The goal of the Nivrtti-margin on the other 
hand was entire deliverance of the soul from the 
Pravrtti, which is constantly at work — the source 
of all our pains and sufferings, — and the sub- 
sequent attainment of the blissful state, called 
Nivrtti, —a complete annihilation or deadening 
of all the appetites and desires. Habitual abs- 
traction of the mind from all pleasures and 
pains, will enable a man to know what Nivrti 
is ; and Tapas and Dhyaiia are set down as 
the means for the realization of this habitual 
abstraction. But the highest ideal that this 
class of Buddhists set before their mental eyes 
w’as the acquisition of the knowledge of the 
Great Unconditioned Void or Mah5-(Punyam. It 
vj^as the highest flight of the MSdhyamika phi- 
losophy, and the fountain-head of all ideals and 
ippirations to its followers. Once more, in- 
spired and fired with zeal and enthusiasm, thOy 
set about to collect the cardinal doctrines of 
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the Madhyamika School, and set them forth 
again in a more attractive and popular form. 
Amongst this class we find such names as Cri- 
jfiSna Dipagkara and Narendra: C'l’ijfiSna and 
others. 

As stated above, these two mSrgas or ways 
were essentially different from one another, the 
former aiming at the realization of the unity 
of the Adi-Buddha and Adi-PrajnS (Puru^a 
and Prakriti) through the love and enjoyment 
of the world ; and the latter, at the absorption 
of the soul in the Gi’eat Cunyara through purity, 
love and renunciation. 

It was in Gauda that both these systems 
of theology and religion first germinated and 
developed. Only a few years ago MahSmaho- 
pSdhyaya HaraprasSd Castri came across several 
ancient Bengali manuscripts in Nepal, dating 
from eight to nine hundred years back : and on 
examination these were found to belong to the 
Pravrtti-Marga School, recording the develop- 
ment of its thoughts and ideas in their several 
stages. 

When Buddhisim had practically vanished 
from this country, the pernicious system pro- 
pounded by the Pravrtti Marga lingered in the 
Sahajia cult of the Vai^navas and did incalcu- 
lable mischief to that society. The influence 
which these two schools of thought exercised 
upon the minds of all sections of the community 
was considei'able. Advocating the fullest enjoy- 
ment of life the Pravrtti MSrga system soon 
became a powerful instrument of vice in the 
hands of many inculcating the noxious practices 
of the Sahajiya cult. The Nivrtti-mSfga 
system was a no less potent factor in 
moulding and regulating the thoughts of 
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society, as is evidenced by a critical study of 
the Qunya-PurSna and Dharma-Ma^gala litera- 
ture and several other Oriya manuscripts, recently 
brought to light in some of the backward vil- 
lages of Mayurabhafija. Remnants of its for- 
mer influence are still discernible in the man- 
ners and customs of the BSthuri tribe and the 
MahimS-dharmin sect of Mayurabhafija. 

What we aim at in this chapter is to discuss 
briefly the influence which the Nivritti-Marga 
once exercised upon the minds of the country 
and the part it played in the history and 
growth of a comparative religion. The 
writings extant on the subject are, however, 
veiy frequently enveloped in a peculiar mysti- 
cism. They ascribe, for instance, to Crijfiana, 
RSmai Pandit and the other sages of the time, 
we have referred to above, all sorts of miracles 
and supernatural feats. Whatever may be the 
value of these assertions, it is at any rate true 
that the goal of life they aimed at and taught 
others to aim at, was the attainment of Bamhha 
Nibh^na which really refers to the Buddhistic 
idea of Salvation.® 

It may not be out of place to note in 
passing that the reputation and influence of 
Ati^a extended over the whole of lower Bengal 
and from there up to Bhota (Tibet). The fame of 
RSmSi Pandit spread over the whole of Rfidhaf 
and HSdi Siddha’s name exercised for long a 
magic influence in the eastern provinces of 
Bengal. 

It has been proved beyond all shadow of a 


Fide Bilnifti Pandit’s CunyapurSna published by the Bangiya 
Sahltya Parisad, 1909. 

t Mayurabhanja, the subject-matter of the present treatise is situated 
close to B&dha. Nay, to the people of Orissa, Mayurabhanja itself is 
known as BfUlha. 
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doubt by MabamabopSdhyaya Hamprasad Castri, 
that the Dharma cult which even now counts 
amongst its followers a good many people of the 
lower classes of Bengal, was founded and in- 
augurated by Bamai Pandit. We shall try to 
show later on that the result of the endeavours 
made by the Pala Kings to improve the depraved 
religious tone of the country and more especially 
the personal influence of Bamai Pandit in this 
direction, were not confined within the limits of 
Mayurabhafija, but pervaded the whole of Orissa. 
M. M. Castri has clearly shown that the 
central force of B8mai Pandit’s works was the 
doctrine of the Maha Cunyam or the Great Void, 
which is again the heart and soul of the Madhya- 
mika philosophy. The bright and sparkling 
description or Dhyana of Dharma in which he 
indtJges, is itself a strong and clear proof of 
this. Nowhere in the whole range of Hindu 
scriptures do we come across, a more luminous 
passage than the one in which he describes the 
Cunyam. And we cannot do better than quote 
a few lines from it 

^ wum# »n(5» awtfn sftw i 
uuint i" 

“He who has neither a beginning nor an 
end, nor a middle ^ who has, further, neither 
hands nor feet, neither body nor voice ; neither 
form nor image ; and who is afraid neither of 
birth nor death He who is knowable only by 
the greatest of the Yogis, sages ; who underlies 
and upholds all closes of men ; who is the able 
lord of all the worlds {i.e. l^e whole creation) ; 
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who brings about the realizations of the 
desires of his devotees, and confers boons upon 
gods and men alike. Devoid of all forms and 
figures as the void itself, he is to be medi- 
,tated upon.” 

We also find a similar passage in his Cunj'a- 
PurSna : — 

“Thou art destitute of all forms and images, 
and art the destroyer of all perils and disasters ; 
thou art above everything and the god of gods. 
Hence mayest thou be pleased to confer boons 
xipon us.” 

Svayambhii-Purana of Nepal is a Buddhistic 
work of wide renown and some merit. Amongst 
its prefatory Clokas we find the following, the 
underlying idea of which is a distinct echo of 
that conveyed in the above quotations : — 

5 i 

( f ) wi»i% wftnnit n 
^1% *nfw wim i 

ijsBwwwf V »m: ii” 

“ All obeisance to thee who art Buddha, 
Dharma, and Saggha personified and who 
art self-existent, and who art in Qfinya, 
the sun itself — ^all serene and sublime ; and 
the essence of all religion. All obeisance to 
thee who art both existent and non-existent, and 
also omniscient ; and whose form is Ciinya and 
who art but one and the same with the Name 
itself.” 


0 
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Bat of all the existing Buddhistic writings of 
the MahSySna School, by far the most important 
is PrajfiS-pSramitS. This is to the Buddhists what 
VedSs are to the BrShmanas. Prajli5-P5i*amit5, 
as mentioned above, is a Sutra QSstra of the, 
MahSySna School, and is mainly devoted to an 
elaboration of the doctrine of CunyatS. In the 
chapter on Buddhistic Philosophy ihTiis cele- 
brated work of Sarvadar 9 ana-Saiiiigraha, the 
renowned MSdhavSchSrya has dwelt at some 
length upon the theory of the Qtlnya, The 
following is a quotation from it : — 

siftt wrfs? i 

“The idtimate principle, then, is a void eman- 
cipated from four alternatives — from reality from 
unreality, from both reality and unreality com- 
bined, and from neither reality nor unreality.”* 

But in spite of all this, Buddhism, other- 
wise known as Sad-Dharma, gradually lost its 
hold upon the minds of the cultured classes of 
Bengal as M. M, HaraprasSd QSstri has shown. 
In its deteriorated form it merely retained a 
lodgment in the minds of the superstitious 
priests of the Dharma and CitalS cults and 
their numerous followers, and there it still 
lurks. 

Dr. Kern also writes to this effect : — “After 
the invasion of the country by the Mahomedans 
in A, D. 1200, the monasteries of Odantapuva 
and Vikrama-Qila were destroyed, and tlie monks 
were killed or fled to other countries. The 
learned QSkya-^ri went to Orissa and afterwards 
to Tibet.” 


^'Sarra^DareaHa^'Sawgraha^ tra»8latecl by E, B. Cowell and E. 
Gough, p. 22—23. 
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But Buddhism also found a hiding-place, 
as it were, in the Deccan, as we are told by 
the same author. — “Many emigrants from Ma- 
gadha rejoined their brethren in the South 
and founded colleges on a modest scale, in 
Vijayanagara, Kaliijga, and Koijkana.”’'^ 

Dr. Kern is one of the best authorities on the 
history of Buddhism. The above quotations from 
his “Manual” establish it beyond doubt that after 
the Universities of NSlanda and Vikrama- 9 ila 
were destroyed, and the wave of Muhammadan 
conquest had swept past Magadha and Gauda, 
the surviving ministers of Buddhism migrated 
to Utkala and there built new monasteries. And 
these citadels, in the wildernesses of Orissa, not 
only acted as a bar to arrest the tide of 
extinction, but largely helped the growth and 
gradual expansion of the religion. 

The zeal and enthusiasm of these emigrants 
did not end with the construction of monas- 
teries. Right earnestly did they devote them- 
selves to a study of both the ancient and modern 
scriptures of the faith, and fought hard and 
long against the tide of extinction that threaten- 
ed to engulf them. Even when the Tibetan 
pilgrim, Buddha Gupta TathSgata K&tha, visited 
Utkala towards the latter half of the 17th cen- 
tury, he found old chaityas, stupas and various 
other relics of the faith which once had so strong 
a hold upon the minds of the people residing 
there. He also met some living priests of the 
Dharma Cult. 

Under these circumstances, we fully hoped 
we should find sufficient materials to prove 
the enormous influence that this religion once 


* Manual 4if Budihim, p« 13:11. 
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exercised iipou the miads of the people iu Utkala. 
And indeed it affords us no little satisfaction to 
report that within a short time and without 
inuch trouble we came across very many evi* 
dences of the sway once exercised by the various 
sects of Buddhism in Mayurabhafija. In the 
forest tracts adjacent to Badasai and Kiching 
in Mayurabhafija we have discovered several 
Oriya manuscripts shedding a flood of light upon 
the later phases of Buddhism. Both from what 
we are able to glean from these manuscripts, 
and as the result of our ethnological researches, 
we have come to the irresistible conclusion 
that the influence of the Dharma Cult and the 
later phases of Buddhism still lingers in the 
hearts, and regulates the lives, of the people 
of this place. Unconsciously, as if instinctively, 
they follow the manners and customs and 
observe the rites and ceremonies that gathered 
round the MahSy&na School in the days of its 
decline. 


(hj ETHNOGRAPHIC DISCOVERY. 

It has already been remarked in connection 
with the Buddhistic relics discovered in the 
village of Badasai, that they owed their preser- 
vation from absolute destruction and oblivion 
entirely to the commendable zeal and care of the 
BSthuri tribe. This ti’ibe, which is known in 
Mayurabhafija as BSthuri, has, in Keonjhar and 
the remaining Oa4j5t States, received two other 
appellations, viz., BShuri or BSuri. 

BalarSma-dasa, in his commentaiy on Ganeja- 
vibhfiti, entitled Siddhfinta*4ambara,^^ written 


• A MS. of thw woik hat been discovered in BadsaK 
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in tho lOtli century, thus refers to the liaihuri 
tribe : — 

Pm nm i 

wf ^in II \* 

I 

«Tftf sun ftf II IS I* » » 

g?f aim I 

ttfe aisPc ai*iai^i«'t sTm ii 

Ifn anvil af^r-n i 
atai^q ifw ?r% at^iafn ii 

mPi filar qfti afPs «m mifu atm i 
ain •fai aift mn ii aa 
aPa« atvaaia fantpai aff i 
«l,a It af«ai afii *it*i gif arPj «» * * 
va fff f n ^tar aum | 

uwa »n»i aarmat arm « 

aifn» aaft faa an^rit wtarra i 
aai%A afaiai qta ^fna w^i ana i 
ara^nr afaa t aigaat arfrr i 
am w aiv vfa adf nfa ii a« 
aiH niamra a% ariafis i 

atifaar alii aifaai aitan iK< I * * * , 

a% aiaft am ga aia arfaaT i aamaiga gPa amf^ aifa i 
ataiaa# ta af^aiPn i aiaia mjv araPt aifaa i a aeja# ami 
aniaaRf am alar aifa afaiaair'a i * * * * qanaar 
ga arafawf aaam’a aft tmf aiaaai i iftn— 

•iulfa lira ga a»t aam i 
l«a«af afftr am irt ga am « 
fa^f a affii art arfaa ga afa i 
a^fa afftr ait fim ga aft « 
a faa aiaft, amr aai i 
tfinm fim 9a tfif «iia ii 
at at atfilat aramt am i 
tiaga aaw afata aia arf% i 
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SH II 
fitn wt t nm I 

•iiifn »rrii ^ifn n 
qtgfw firq tur fq» qrft i 
qtfti ire fni) u 
f’5«ql q1f?t nm qrfqH q*?»r i 
q’lf's qf« w n 

^. fsq i qqq qzfJii I 

qm qt?qf« w fim qijirn n 
qifa qtqft t qft qftn're i 
fqq f«» qrft qqt wfii ii 

qref>t, qittq, qqq qftqre, qq qrefr, qq<, 

qqrr. qi?. «k, qq, qqq i * * 4^q— 

qiq #»lt *!! q15« qw VS t 

q qif< ?rqqj qw its ilf n 

qqiqqt qreT^qre qi5W2*t if? i 

fq<i?nq qfqq qq-q sire t’l? ii 

^fhs wiSt fqq eiift ai qre i 

qsiSiit itfijq nren qiit sire ii 

sig^si qji q»^Sit qi€1 1 

q fire % qqresi q<€t S' qjffl n 

q> qfqfqf *W1 qreq «qq i 

qisq q it* qq qq|* q^q « 

qsnqqi ftq gq Sis t sqi* i 

fsqq q^,S % fsPn qwiqq « 

qire* qift sH w qre fqi I 

qqqq w gsi qqitq st»t ii 

qre qq w* q* fi q igqi* i 

fqqift ^ifql/t iw tsn Sfq” # ( t» q qww) 

Whatever may otherwise be the value o! these. 
Hues, they possess at least some historical interest. 
From them we obtain glimpses into the 
origin of the BSthuris or BSuiis. Similar stories 
about origins are also to be met with in the 
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PiirSnas, — but the story of SiddhSota-dambara is 
uot corroborated by any PaurSnika work whether 
Hindu; or Buddhistic. In all probability it is 
either a traditional history of the tribe, passing 
for generations from month to mouth, and given 
a tangible literary shape by the poet,— -or based 
upon materials drawn from some other work 
existing at the time, but now either buried in 
oblivion or quite extinct. 

The author has traced this tribe back to 
the fountain-head of all vitality and creation. 
He says : — From the right side of the NirftkSra 
sprang the Vipras into existence and from his 
month VicvSmitra ; and from this Vi^vamitra the 
Banris came into being. The Vipras were, in their 
turn, divided into seven classes, e.g., Qri, Batha, 
I)asa, Mi^ra, Achaiya, Pani and Pati. All these 
are mentioned as sons of Va?i?tha. From the 
right side of the Nirak 3 ra also sprang, in full 
bloom, the goddess, Padmalaya, who was mar- 
ried to ViQvamitra. The fruit of this union 
was a son, named Ananta-k8ndi Bauri, and 
afterwards Duli Bauri. It is also said that 
Duli Bauri and his descendants studied the 
Vedas with the Br8hmanas, who were regarded 
as their elder brothers. B8yok8ndi, Param8- 
nanda Bhoi, and R8dhos8smala — the three 
descendants of Padm8lay8— are the Duli 
Bauris. Chitrorva^i was the second wife of Vi- 
9v8mitra, by whom he had three sons, viz,, Ku9a- 
sarva, Vidhuku9a and Urbakupa, from whom 
the Banris are descended. ViQvamitra married 
another wife, viz. Gandhake9l, who, too, blessed 
him with thi'ce sons— Praya98, Udyama and 88- 
dhudharma ; and these came io be known as 
Baghntis. Vi9v8mitra had yet another consort in 
VSyur^Kha, who also was the mother of the sanm 
irambef of sons. They were named Jayasarva, 
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Vijaya-SarvS and VijSya-ketu, and founded the 
Qavara tribe. These four castes, vie., Duli BSuri, 
Bguri, BSghuti and Cavara, came afterwards to 
be divided into twelve sub-castes. Although no 
Hindu or Buddhistic scripture is available to 
support the theoiy of the origin of the Qavara, 
in its entirety, yet it may be recorded here 
that in the Aitareya BrSmana of the Rkveda, 
the Cavaras are desciibed as descendants of 
the sage Vi^vSmitra. Hence wo are of opinion 
that the description of Siddhanta-dambara is 
not entirely wanting in historical importance. 

While describing the origin of the BSuris, 
the author of SidhSnta-dambara has incidentally 
touched upon a very important fact. He says : — 
Of the three sons of PadmSlayS the eldest had 
once a friendly meeting with Vi§nu, who killed 
SagkhSsura and gave him the Sagkha. In a 
similar way five of the descendants of the same 
goddess by these sons received various friendly 
favours from Vi^nu, while the nine remaining 
sons of Vi^vSmitra by his three other wives had 
not even been favoured with the privilege of 
touching Visnu’s person. 

We scai'cely think it would be very wide of 
the mark to infer from this that the word Sa:gkha 
here means nothing but a Buddhistic Sa:ggha. 
In this interpretation of Saijkha as Sa^gha, we 
are supported by the Qunya-PurSna, in which 
Sagkha is veiy freqviently itsed for Saggha. 
The common people in their ignorance of the 
teachings of Buddhism and its terminology, 
either misspelt Saijgba as Sagkha, or mistook 
Sagkha for Sarjgha which really means a congre- 
gation of Buddhistic monks. The only probable 
interpretation of Vi^nu’s killing ^igkhSsara 
and giving the Sagkha to PadmftlayS’s son 
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is that the eldest member of tbe BSuri commu- 
nity became a SaijghSdbipa, ?.e., chief of a Bud- 
dhistic fraternity, after destroying the enemies 
of the Saijgha. Thus, we believe, it was 
that the sons of PadmSlayS and their descen- 
dants obtained admittance to the fold of 
the Buddhistic Saijgha, while the remaining sons 
of Vi9vamitra by his other wives, Avith their 
descendants, ivere thrown into the shade, and 
occupied an inferior position in society, merely 
because they could obtain no such admittance, 
or, in other Avords, had not themselves converted 
to Buddhism. 

The author of Siddhanta-dambara makes this 
clear in the following linos ; — 

WWW W# I WWW tiw 

fiwft wPiwi q 'uwi Junqw?w siw wft 

WWfW l” 

“Duli Biuri was the PadmSlayS’s descendant ; 
ho would read the Vedas with BrShmapa. The 
Brfibmana was older than ho. The fact of the 
BSuri studying the Vedas was kept concealed 
from King Pratfiparudra.” 

Hence it is evident that the BSuris were 
regarded as equal in rank with the BrShmanas 
and that they observed the rites and followed the 
observances of Buddhism until the time of King 
PratSparudra Devaof Orissa. 

We learn from Mr. Sterling’s Orissa that 
although the followers of Buddhism were at first 
received with form and treated with marked 
consideration by PratSparudra Deva, they were 
afterwards persecuted by his court. Now, read- 
ing the history of Utkala together with that of 
SiddhSnta-dambara, one must accept, as the only 

P 
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natural conclusion, our belief that it was the dread 
of persecution by the king that compelled the 
Buddhist priests of the BSuri caste to seek shelter 
in concealment. And to evade these persecu- 
tions and avoid incurring the displeasure and 
disfavour of the Brahmanas, they played the 
hypocrite by adopting the religious observances 
and practices of the# latter. Further, in order 
comWetely to hoodwink these vigilant dragons of 
the Brahmanic faith they substituted the names 
of Hiittiu g«Ss and goddesses for those of their 
ovm.^ Notwithstanding all this apparent hypo- 
tsrjsy, however, they sincerely believed that 
Buddha was in reality an avaldra of Vi^nu, and 
as such they felt justified in substituting the 
name of Vi^nu for his. — Even then, ^unyavSda 
was the highest goal of their religioris aspirations, 
and they consigned Brahma, Vi§nu and Qiva — 
their adopted gods — to inferior positions. But 
placed as they were, under ban and anathema by 
the king and the leaders of society, their social 
status was no higher than that of the Pomas 
and the“ Doma Pandits of Bengal who professed 
the Dharma cult. 

We find the following lines in Siddhfinta- 
dambara : — 

*1 f**! I qiw ^9 XI 

vtfti fWWRI xft 9% I 

XX < XX XXXX XR Xtft I 
xfx XXflXX XTX^ XK Xfxrx fxxix xwPx xfxi ?.xl 
xwxr XX XX x1fx wwi xiftxifx i” (t x x:) 

“ They are not to be touched in the Kaliyuga. 
But a touch of their bodies will extirpate all the 
sins. Hence Vi^pu, through his m9yS, has kept 
\th<^ in concealment.” 

^ere, ia the same breath, the author both 
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decries and extols the Bauris. Probably to com- 
plete their disguise and help them to conceal 
themselves, he says the Bauris are unwotthy'of 
being touched. Yet in the next line ho speaks of 
them in such high terms as can fall only £i-om the 
lips of one who has himself been either a staunch 
believer in Buddhism or a Bauri Pandif like so 
many Doma Pandits of ^^pngal, The positions 
of these two classes of Pandits were almost 
identical, although differing widely in •their 
religious systems. Dharma occupied the Jiighest 
place in the pantheon of the Doma Pandits ; 
while, as we learn from Siddhanta-dambara, 
the Bauris, not unlike the Mahayanists of yore, 
held Maha^unyata or Qffnya-Brahman as the„ sole 
cause of the entire universe. We obtain sufficient 
glimpses of the Qunyavada from the writings 
of the votaries of the different sects and sub-sects 
that sprang from latter-day Buddhism. 

We have seen before that in the 16th century, 
up to the time of R8ja Prataparudra of Utkala, 
Buddhism was the prevailing creed of Orissa. 
Although, owing to persecutions at the hands of 
the king, its influence began subsequently to wane. 
Buddhism was never wholly extirpated from the 
province. The crusade carried on against its 
followers, no doubt, compelled them to take 
refuge in the impregnable hilly paits of the 
country. Speaking of Mukunda Deva, the last 
independent King of Orissa, whose dominions 
extended from Triveni in the North to Ganjam 
in the South, Pagsam Jon-Zan, a Tibetan work 
written by Sampo Khampa, states that this King 
favoured Buddhisin, and Buddhists were found 
in large numbers residing in his territories. We 
quote fi*om it the following : — 

. “ Mqkunda Deva (Dharnia*Haja) King of 
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CHivisa (Orissa) who favoured Buddhism, hecame 
powerful. His power extended up to Magadha. 
He, too, did some service to the cause, of Bud- 
dhism.” 

In SiddhSuta-dambara the Bauri is men- 
tioned one of the nine classes of BrShraanas, 
although, it is added, he was, in the time of 
the author, regarded as ‘unworthy of being 
touched.’ Now the question is whether as stated 
by the author of Siddhanta-dambara the 
present Bathuris are in any way connected with 
the BrShmauas. To this from the various mate- 
rials that we were able to glean in the course 
of our ethnological survey in Mayurabhafija, we 
are in a position to reply that the Bathuri tribe does 
really belong to the Aryan race. Ample probfs 
of this are scattered all over the countrj'. 
To select at random from amongst the long list 
of such proofs, the hue specimens of architec- 
ture in the impregnable SimlipSla hills of Alayhra- 
bhafija, the ancient stone temple named AthSra- 
deula, and similai] other buildings, and the great 
stone fort of Joshipur or Daspur are unmistakable 
indications of their past culture and civiliza- 
tiofl, aud go far in est^lisliing their Aryan 
conhectioh. It was only a few years back 
that, this Ipeople were said to occupy the exalted 
poSiUohs’ of ridel’s, ministers and commanders. 
BSthuris* themselves believe that the Aryan 
blood runs in their^ veins; and are strongly 
convinced that they are iii all respects on a par 
with the BrShmajuas. EiV^p. now they ai’e found 
w earing the sacred thread ; and like the Brah- 
mins they observe the ‘ ten days’ mourning ’ and 
perform the pYSdh ceremony on the eleventh day. 
On the day of the frsdh, BrShmanas and Vais- 
navas dine in the house of the performer of the 
beremony. The greatest personage of this tribe is 
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noAx^a-days honoured with the title of Mahapatra. 
On the occasion of the marriage of a son or a 
daughter, the BSthuri house-holder has to give 
away a piece of cloth, ten betel-nuts and one 
hundred betels, as marks of honour to the Maha- 
pStra. And so great is the honour that he enjoys 
among his own people that on every festive 
occasion his approval has first of* all to be sought 
and obtained. The Mahapatra family of Mayura- 
bhafija proper is believed to have descended from 
the eldest branch and those of Adipur and Dasa- 
pur from the youngest. Although occupying an 
inferior position in society, they themselves 
jealously regard their tribal self-respect and 
family prestige. No true Bathuri will ever be 
induced to partake of the food cooked even 
by a Brahmana. If ever any member of 
their society in any way violates their social 
rules or is found to have connection with any 
woman of any other caste, he suffers the ex- 
treme penalty of excommunication. They offer 
their religious homage to Dharmaraja, Jagan- 
nStha* ( 13a<Jam ), Kinchake 9 vari and Bauri 

Thakurani. 

• 

No writer has yet fully dwelt upon the eth- 
nology of this ancient people. We therefore 
propose giving here rather a detailed account of 
their manners and customs. As has been al- 
ready observed the Mahapatras are the foremost in 
rank among the Bathuris. Their ancestors were 
the rulers of SimlipSla, where remnants of 
their past glory may still be seen. Of these 
we have already spoken. Branches of this line 
are now living in BSmuria, Joshipur or Dasa- 


♦ To the Buddhinte of Nepal Dliarniaiaja and Jaganntltha are only 
other nameb of Buddha, 
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pur and Adipurgarh. From MahapStra Sacchi- 
dSnanda Dasa of Adipurgarh we have learnt that 
his ancestor of the fourteenth remove with his 
two brothers left his ancestral home at JamunS- 
kula among the hills of SimlipSla, owing to thp 
ravages of tigers. The eldest, who was the ruler 
of the state of SimlipSla removed td BSmuria 
near Khunta Karkachia in Bhafijabhuma. The 
second and the third ( youngest ) migrated 
respectively to Adipurgarh and DaspurgaA. 
Their descendants are still living in those 
places. 

Another bi’auch of the Bathuri zamindars 
is to be found at Karanjiagarh. This family is 
related to the MahapStras spoken of above, though 
sprung from a different stock. 

We have heard both from MahSpatra SacchidS- 
nanda and his Vyavaharta (counsellor) Ananta 
Dasa the following story of creation : — 

Qunya MahSprabhu alone existed before crea- 
tion. From Him sprang Vedamala, of whom 
Avere born the fifty-six crores of beings and the 
world. They added that this account of the 
creation was to be found in numerous manu- 
scripts of Simlipala. Of these they themselves 
once possessed a large number, all of Avhich 
had, however, been destroyed By fire. They also 
furnished us with an account of the ori- 
gin of their own tribe. The folloAving is 
uie gist of what they said. In the beginning 
there was nothing but Qunya ; and from the 
arm (bShu) of Qfiuya Mahaprab^u sprang into 
existence the founder of their tribe. And it was 
for .this (i.e., their origin from the bShu or arm 
of the creatw) that the tribe came to be kpown 
as B§huri or BSthuri. In course of time this 
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tribe began to branch off into a large nnnaber 
of Khilis, ie., families, such as ; — 


Ku9am5lia, 

Banasiya, 

Bi5ala, 

Jharial, 

Purihara, 

llamagadia. 

Modei, 

Bagjadia, 

DSsa, 

Paniyadiya, 

Giri, 

Barsaliya, 

Kapundia, 

Mushapaliya, 

Dhala, 

Tandakhaliyabi^ala, 

Culiya, 

Rant, 

Simada:gkiya, 

Bagchampiyapatra, 

Senapati, 

Sundarghariapatra, 

Pataliya, 

Jamuudia, 

Patra, 

Danayik, 

Kum5r (Kuijar), 

Rupjitmarai, 

Khandei, 

Mrdiya, 

KhalpSriyS, 

Baragaaiya, 

Oar|khiyal, 

Gambhariya, 

Manika, 

Kalpadiya, 

KSnachikaniya, 

Kolapadiya, 

Matiyan, 

Rai-thaaiya, 

Jariyal, 

Nimbal, 

Maigadabi9ala, 

Pichhaliya, 

Khatua, 

Khejarpatiya. 

Each khili is regarded as one integral family. 


no nuptial alliance being allowed between niem- 
berp of one and the same khili. But such an 
alliance between members of different khilis is not 
^prohibited. On the contrary they are very liberal 
on this point. One may even marry the daughter 
of his mother’% own brother. Each of the khilis 
has again its gradations of rank, consisting of 
four orders, viz., 1, MahSpStras, 2, NSyakas ; 3, 
PSiks ; and 4, MuliySs, or the labouring class. 
They have four gotras, ParS^ara, N5ga9a, 

KS^yapa, and PSrdhyS. Ku^amSliyas and Bieftlas 
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occupy the foremost rauk among the khilis ; 
KhSlpSfiyas and the rest are all below them. 
Kn^amaliyas are reported to be descendants 
of HSmapSla or Rama Raja of Simlip&la. 
From SiddhSnta-dambam we learn that from 
the Formless sprang Vi^vamitra from whom 
there descended Kn^asarbS, Bidhnku^a, and 
Aiirbakn^a. These latter are looked up to as 
having been the three KuQas or the earliest 
known progenitors of the BSthnri tribe. The 
Ku 9 amaliyas of Bamuriya, Adipur and Daspur 
also claim descents from Ku^a. 

Let us next turn our attention to the customs 
of the Bathuris. Various ceremonies are gone 
through to solemnise the nativity of their 
children. Just on the seventh day after birth 
the body of the babe is besmeared with 
an unguent, consisting of ground turmeric and 
mustard oil, and bathed in water : on the ninth 
day it is shaved, bathed and purified. Then 
on the twenty-first day the child is given a 
name (which corresponds to being “christened’^ 
and wrapped in a new piece of cloth. And on 
this day the family preceptor and Vaisnavas are 
feasted, a horoscope of the child is cast by an 
astrologer, and worship is offered to Kala9a, 
Gane 9 a and the tutelary deities of the ten direc- 
tions. In the tenth or eleventh month the Anna- 
prSQana ceremony (when the child for the first 
time in its life takes rice and other solid food) 
is celebrated. Fresh cooking utensils and brand- 
new pieces of cloth are distributed and friends 
and relatives feasted on the occasion. Hien 
several years are allowed to elapse, but when the 
boy comes to be seven or eight years old, he has 
to pass through a ceremony which is known 
as Karnabedha, 4.e., the piercing of the ears. 
Again, on reaching the age of ten or eleven, his 
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period of study commences, but does not continue 
long. The marriage ceremony is generally cele- 
brated in the twelfth or the fourteenth year, the 
ceremony of Upnnayana or conferring the sacred 
thread, taking place immediately before wedlock. 
Girls are generally bestowed in iharriage 
between the tenth and the twelfth year, though 
cases are not rare when they are married 
a little earlier or later. When both the parties 
close with the terms of marriage, they enter into 
what may bo called an agreement a lekhSpatra, 
equally binding upon both of them, to the 
effect — that if either of them fails or declines to 
give his son or daughter in marriage on the day 
appointed, the bond is forfeited to the other and 
the defaulter becomes liable to the payment of a 
certain fine, also specified in the contract as 
a penalty. After this, and in order solemnly to 
ratify the terms of the agreement, a peculiar 
ceremony, known among them as ‘eating rice’, is 
observed. It consists in the fathers of the bride- 
groom and the bride giving each other a handful 
of rice and swearing that if either thereafter 
decline to give his son or daughter, as the case 
may be, in marriage to the daughter or son of 
the other, as agreed upon, he will have not only 
to pay the fine to the State but be liable to 
excommunication. If circumstances do not per- 
mit the father of the bride to celebrate the 
raaiTiage in his own house, he first despatches a 
goat and three khandia (thirty seers) of rice, for 
a feast of which both pai'ties are to partake, 
to the bridegroom’s house and, then, accom- 
panies his daughter there. The PadhariyS,*-’^ as 


* The padk<irlyan have their houses in Baspur, KaranjiS, Mamuria, 
NoSgfton, Cilakorhi, Sardft and Vispuri. Those of Adipur have become 
extinct. Their duties liave now devolved upon the Br^hmanas. 

Q 
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the priest of the Bathuris is styled, has to 
recite the nuptial mantras, and both the bride and 
the bridegroom wear on the occasion cloths which 
are tinged with turmeidc. But before the couple 
are finally united in wedlock, yet another 
ceremony, in the form of an episode, has to be 
performed. It is what is called by them “gua- 
paita” — conferring the sacred thread, with a 
betel-nut, first upon the bridegroom and then the 
bride. Here the outward manifestation of the 
nuptial tie is a thread with some mango-leaves 
fastened to it, which is tied by the priest round 
the wrists of both the husband and the wife. 
When the ceremony is over the happy couple play 
with conch-shells. After that the bridegroom 
cracks his betel-nut of the ‘gnapaita’ to pieces 
and offers a piece to his wife and himself begins 
to chew another. Then they put on new clothes 
and go to the house of the former, Here mar- 
ried women perform the ceremony of ‘varana,’ 
i.e., they bless and welcome the newly married 
pair and play various practical jokes upon them. 
A few days after this the friends and relatives 
are again invited to a feast in which rice touched 
by the bride is distributed amongst the guests. 
Tins is perhaps the most important feature of 
the whole marriage ceremony. It is only after 
this has been done that the bride is really looked 
upon as a member of her husband’s family ; but 
thereby a restriction is also put ripon her : she 
wiU never more be allowed to cook food in the 
house of her father. After she has become a 
woman she is not allowed to touch any food or 
drink for seven consecutive days ; on the eighth 
day she takes a bath, offers worship to the 
gods and becomes thenceforward entitled to a 
place in her husband’s bed. In the fifth month 
of her pregnancy the sSdha is performed and 
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in the seventh month what is known as karya 
bandha. 

There was also a peculiarity in their manner 
of disposing of the dead. When an aged per- 
son died, he or she was consigned to the flames ; 
but when the deceased was young, it was the 
pr^ictice to bury the body. The obsequies 
observed on the two occasions were also different. 
Before the old man was placed on the funeral 
pyre, ho was covered with a new piece of cloth, 
a tulasi plant was tied round his neck and gold 
and cows were given away. Ten days were set 
down as the period of mourning. The chief 
mourner, whose duty it was to set fire to the pile, . 
and the other relatives of the deceased, were 
not to touch fish or meat during this period ; and 
it was more particularly enjoined upon the former 
to have a pure body and a pure mind during this 
time. He had, besides, on each of these days 
of mourning to offer as oblations to the manes of 
the departed, a few sticks and some fried paddy. 
On the 10th day all the male members of the 
deceased man’s family had to be shaved, the 
barber being allowed to take away the cloth of 
the chief mourner. On the 11th day Vaisnavas 
were feasted with curd and fried rice, and were 
each given some of the latter uncooked. On the 
12th day, to bring the ceremony to a close, the 
friends and relatives of the dead were fed, and 
cloths and other presents made to the more 
respectable guests as marks of honour. 

. It is alleged by the Bhathuri MahSpatras that 
it was their ancestors that brought the 'Bhafija- 
Raja family from the west and helped them in 
establishing themselves in the place of the 
VirS^a family. Formerly there were twenty- 
two zaminders or sSmantas under the* Bhfifija- 
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ESja. Four of these were BSthuris, viz., the 
zamindars of Simlipila, Adipiir, Daspur and 
Karafijia ; and they were all honoured with the 
title of MahSpStra. They were also each presented 
by the ^ahja EajSs, with a flag, a silver um- 
brella and a cMmara — which they used to display 
on festive occasions. But all these are now gone, 
while the families are no^v trembling on the 
verge of poverty and ruin, being over head and 
ears in debt. The poor Bathuris dragging on 
their miserable existences in the hills have fallen 
so low that they look no better than the Kols, 
the Santals and other aboriginal tribes. In some 
places they are even found to observe the rites 
and manners of the latter ; for instance, they eat 
hSndias, domesticate cocks and hens and many 
widows. It is for this, we think, that they are 
regarded by some as descendants of the original 
non-Aryan inhabitants of the place,® although 
in reality descended from the ancient Aryan 
stock. The truth of this would become evident 
if the appearance and nature of the members 
of the higher families of the Bathuri tribe 
were carefully examined. For the information 
of the public we give below a representative 
picture of each of the Daspur and Karafijia 
families. 

Many B&thuris live also in Keonjhar. They 
say that in bygone days they exercised a great 
influence over all the parts of Orissa. Their 
degeneration and decline commenced in the 
time of RSrja Pratfiparudra. It has been shewn 
above by extracts from Siddhanta-dambara, 
^yritten four hundred years ago, that in' ancient 
times they and the BrShmanas were upon a foot- 


• H. H* Bislcy^s Tribes and Castes of Bengal, Vol. 1. 
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ing of equality. BalarStna Dasa,® the author of 
the work, says that they used to study the Vedas 
side by side with the Brahmanas. Since the time 
of PratSparudra they have come to he regarded 
as ‘gupta’ (kripto, veiled) and unworthy of being 
touched. Yet they are believed to be in the 
good books of Vi§nu or Buddha. 

The story of Creation by Cuiiya Maha-r 
prabhu and VedamatS, as narrated by the 
BSthuris, closely resembles that told by the 
Buddhists of the Mahayana School. In the 
Svayambhu Purana of the Buddhists of Nepal, 
Cunya Mahaprabhu has been given the name of 
Svayambhu or Adi Buddha, and Vedamata of 
AdimatS Dharma or Prajfia. In Siddhanta- 
dambara the vija-mantra of the Batburis is said 
to be “ SJW! ” (Om, salutation to 

^unya-Brahman). It need hardly be pointed 
out that this is exactly the vlja mantra of the 
Buddhists of the MahSyana School also. Not 
only this vij5-mantra but the gayatri of the 
Bathuris is also to be found in Siddhanta-dam- 
bara. It runs as follows : — 

“tiff i 

wifat ift sr li ” (Chap. XII) 

“ Om, let us meditate upon Him, who is 
self-revealed and self-sustained, who is Siddha- 
dhruba (i.e. “the soul of Siddhavik^u-saggha), 
who controls and directs our understanding, and 
who is the only object of adoration by all tliis 
animate and inanimate world.” 

It has been gathered from the lips of an aged 
padJiariyd of the BSthuris that in good old days 
ydyatri was taken and observed by the great And 

f A (letaile<l account of Balarama ami the Buddhists ;of his 
time will be given below. 
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pious Bathuris at the tirne of their initiation 
into the religious life ; but owing to ignorance 
nobody nowadays cares to practise it. 

Just as it was enjoined upon the Buddhists 
of yore, at the time of their initiation to take 
the tricarana mantra of “ ^ 
mi# msHVr, m«‘ niffdw ” — “I resign myself to 
Buddha, I resign myself to Dharma, I resign 
myself to Saggha,” so in later times the krypto 
Buddhists had to take this gayatri, composed in 
imitation of the Vedic gayatri. It goes without 
saying that this newer form of gayatri is simply 
another version of the tricarana mantra quoted 
above, its Siddha Deva, Siddha Dharma and 
Siddha-Dhruya, meaning nothing but SiddhSrtha 
or Buddha, Dharma or Prajfia Paramita and 
Siddha-Saijgha respectively. 

In the remote past the Bathuris were also 
known by the name of Bathula orBatula. Images of 
the gods and goddesses worshipped by this people 
have been disinterred from the ruins of Simlipala 
'auid Adipurgarh. <^i|.mongst these are found 
images of Acokanta jnarichi and Prajfia Paramita 
(broken). From the strange combination of 
the gods and goddesses worshipped by them one 
might veix reasonably consider they belonged 
to the claSi Tantrika Buddhists spring- 

ing from the^Slabayaua School. A broken 
image of Prajfia PSramita has been preserved in 
a hut in Adipur on the banks of the river 
Baitarani. Under the name of “BSuri Thaku- 
rani” (Bauri goddess) this image was wor- 
shipped by the Padhariyas or priests of the BS- 
thmds. I learnt from the old “DSkuSs” of the 
MahSpRtra family of Dasapurgarh that there 
was also here a magnificent image of the 
‘BSuri ThakurSni.’ It is only about forty-five 
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years ago that it was taken away by the 
DhSruas. In the first chapter of Kaulavali 
Tantra we find a reference to another work of 
the class, called Bstula or BSthnla-tantra. In 
Madana-Parijata'"-' also we find an extract from, it 
is said, a great tantra named Bathula. MahS- 
mahopSdhySya Haraprasad CSstri has discovered 
an ancient tSntrika work in Nepal, and refers 
to it under the name of “Batula Mahatantra.t 
Another work of this class, entitled Sarvajnanot- 
tara Tantra, and written in the Gupta characters, 
has also been discovered in Nepal. In this Civa 
is the speaker and Sadanana and Gane 9 a are the 
listeners. “This was spoken after the comple- 
tion of the Bathula-tantra”$ The speaker in 
Siddli|lnta-4ambara (from which the origin, the 
GSyatri and the vijamantra of the Bauris have 
been extracted above,) is also Qiva and the 
listener GaneQa. It is a matter for earnest 
consideration whether or not the word ‘Bathula’ 
in ‘BSthula-tantra’ was in any way connected 
with the Bathula or Bathuri tribe. 

Thoitgh the Bathuris hj^ to give xip (living 
as they did, under the sway of Hindu kings, 
moving in an atmosphere of unlimited influence 
of the Brahmanas, and labouring under many 
other untoward circumstances) many of their 
ancient manners and custmas, — nay, though 
some of them went to the le^wi of renouncing 
their old religion and are now found offering wor- 
ship to Rama and Mahavira, yet their faith has 
not been wholly shaken, nor have they entirely 
given up their ancient beliefs and prejudices. 
They still worship Dharmaraja and Jagan- 


* Madana I^ar^ata published by the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
p. 47. 

t H. P. Castri's Kepal Catalogue, p. Lxvi. 
j H. P. Castri’s Nepal Catalogue, p. Lxxiv, 
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nStha who is popularly known as Buddha. In 
some places they are also found paying the 
homage of their heart to Cunya-Brahman (vulgarly 
known as BadSm). 

BUDDHISM IN THE 16TH CENTURY. 

In dwelling upon the history of the Bathuris 
we have attempted to throw, a sidelight upon the 
existence of a Buddhistic Society in the backward 
districts of the several GadajSts. We have 
then hinted that even so far back as the 16 th 
century, although in its fallen condition, Bud- 
dhism was a prevalent and highly influential 
creed in Utkal, influencing the thoughts, and 
lives and purifying the hearts and minds 
of many thousands of her neglected .children Out- 
wardly professing other creeds. This side-hint, 
we are conscious, must have raised, in the 
minds of thoughtful and inquisitive seekers after 
truth and knowledge, such questions as, how 
could the religion of ,Gautama-Buddha have for 
centuries held its own under the terrible perse- 
cutions of the bigoted Brahmins and the no less 
bigoted Hindu kings. How were these mute 
votaries of MahSySna faith able to hoodwink 
the -iirgus-eyed Brahmins and their followers, 
and inwardly cherish a loving memory of the 
defunct creed and offer the incense of their 
loyal devotion at the altar of their god enshrined 
in the recesses of their hearts? How and 
where were these nnknown and unrecognised 
little bands of crypto Buddhists maintaining 
their ground, suffering as they did, iimu- 
merable tortures and persecutions, and driven 
further and further., beyond the pale of 
ciyilization and society ?— These questions and 
many mdre must have presented themselves to 
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every student of the history of the BSthuri 
tribe ; so we shall take this opportunity to 
solve them in the light of the records which 
we have been fortunate enough to rescue 
from the jealous clutch of concealment or 
oblivion. 


The names of Achyutananda D^a, BalarSma 
DSsa, JagannStha DSsa, Ananta DSsa and Ya^o- 
vanta DSsa are held in high esteem by the pious 
Vai?navas of Utkala — ^so much so that they have 
almost come to be household words with them. 
Besides these, there was also another, equally 
famous and equally honoured, viz., Chaitanya 
DSsa. These six are the principal poets who, 
with hearts stirred by religious fervour, sang the 
glories of Cri Kr§na, and have, in consequence, 
been generally regarded ( although, wrongly, 
as we shall show hereafter) as interpreters 
and champions of Vaisnavism in Utkal. The 
pious poet AchyutSnanda has left us an immortal 
effusion in his Qunya Samhita. From this we 
learn that he flourished in the NilSchala in the 
reign of King PratSparudra of Utkal, about 
the same time as Chaitanya. Here we also find 
mention of BalarSma DSsa, JagannStha DSsa, 
Ananta DSsa and Ya^ovanta DSsa,*‘^ as “ his 
contemporaries. But nowhere does he refer to 
the illustrious Chaitanya DSsa. This fact, to- 
gether with the unmistakable sketch that the 
latter has drhwn of himself in his Nirguna 
MShStmya,t l^eads us to believe that he was not 
their contemwrary but flourished shortly after 
them, and bewre the reign of PratSparui^a had 
drawn to a blose. It is in any case beyond 
doubt that by the presence of all these six DOaaa 


* Cunya SamhitS Chap, X. 
t Kirgxma I^hfttpya, Chap. XYI, 

B 
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(lit,, followers or servantsy=* Utkal was honoured 
and sanctified early in the beginning of the 16th 
Century, 

. . We have already remarked that these, six 
great souls, permeated through and through 
with love and devotion towards their Maker, are 
generally recognised as the principal Vaisnava 
poets Of Utfcal, and their works regarded as the 
principal Vaisnava literature of the country. But 
we hope and trust we shall be able to make good, 
from their own utterances, the fact that tliough 
they outwardly professed the Vaisnava faith and 
propagated the Chaitanya cult, yet in their heart 
pf hearts they were but sincere and staunch 
pioneers and champions of the long neglected, 
and almost forgotten, religion of the MahSyana 
School, , 

In his noble work, the VirStagita, BalarSma 
]D5sa who is regarded as the foremost among 
these, puts the following lines, expressive of the 
tenets of the author, into the mouth of Aijuna, 
while speaking to Qri Kpsna—- 

“liltK VI tw I I 

: MifR atK I am fv aitvi' ii 

* xiBftaT vfv I fait am Taa Kff 

“Thou hast no form or figure. N Thou art but 
the void personified and embodied. Though 
possessed of a body, thee I kno\y to be Qlinya, 

* l?be wokl Wsa’ means here ‘one who has known Brahmair as he 
iV«-*a Brahmajndnh Thus we find in €uttya-Bamhita— 

“am aw faf» aianaww^ amiriS aiy va,i 

tfii aaw aaa awr M ^i;i/ ' . 

only, who has known the secret of nama as jwell as the secret of 
the soul, ego, and has rested all his hopes in Brahman as mu^esented hy 
mmfis the real seer of Brahman aim can only be saia to be the 
stanhch and/aithful follower or servant (Dfisa) (of yhe lord), 
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Void. How couldst thou have other names? 
Brahman dwells in where. there is nothing 
but name, i.e., sound.** 

These lines, if properly construed, can hardly 
mean anything but a clear enunciation of the 
doctrine of Cunya which is the kernel of the 
MahSySna Buddhism. 

Further on we again hear Arjuna say : — 
ujqfvi fqnti *n*iajq ft” 

“Cunya, the Void, is thy form ; Cunya is thy 
body. How is it then that thou art carrying 
the name of (i.e. art called) Daityari, Extirpator 
of Demons?” 

And in reply to this, Cri K]r$na himself is 
made to say: — 

WT qir<« II 

flWl quHim i qrtfifl »im aim f w n” 

fqqupflw I 

‘Qunya is my resting-place, i.e., when I give 

^ois image, I become identified with Qanya ; 
thB!. is. I say, my real name. I am also 
pitzzled to think how and where the name (you 
speak of) was given to me.” 

Not only in VirStagitS, but in all his works 
with dear and unmistakable proofs of 
his belief in the Great Void as being the origin 
and^ the end of all the created world. Upon 
P^® poiot is founded the whole fabric 
of his theology and religion. Thus in.' his 
Brahmanda-Bhiigola-GitS, we find Ori ' Ky^na 

giving the following description of - himself to 
Arjuhia , 

“♦Rt t amf ir I ^ a|5|t I** , 
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“ There was none (prior to me) 0 Arjuna. I 
owe this life of mine to the Great Void, i.e., I 
came out of it, or I am one with it.” 

At length in the ma^gal&charana of his 
S§rasvata*GitS, Balarama Dasa delivers himself 
of the following prayer to the Maker — 

I Wf? BWWYl H \ 

^lanil SW r*WWW I SYUq lift I ^ 

^ I C If%w ||< 

*nf» sIk I 3ft ftx if II # 

al’C »IT*I I HI? II » ” 

( tu I ) 

“All glory to thee, the soul of religion, the 
blessed First Being, I pray to thee, the self- 
sustained Brahman of Brahmans. Ye unre- 
vealed Person, 0 Hari (the Destroyer of all 
troubles and cares), 0 Lord, thou hast no form, 
no body. Yet thou art existent inside all bodies, 
assuming the forms of their souls, 0 Mighty 
Omniscient Being, having no form, no image, 
Thou dost yet reveal thyself to Visnu. Thou 
art destitute of the mind, the eyes (the senses), 
the heart, and consciousness, and thou art 
always above and independent of all works and 
all religious observances and practices. Thou 
art (appropriately) styled the Great Void or 
Cypher. We learn from the VedSnta, that the 
letter ^ first originated in the void.” 

— An exposition of the Divine Power, wholly 
after the doctrine of Buddhism ! He is not 
described as a cypher in the sense of being 
an aiiy nothing, but as the essence, the total 
abstraction, of all powers and activities. God is 
not a whit denied ; on the contrary He is 
acknowledged to be the origin and the soul of 
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all existence. The drift of these lines is clearly 
this — God is Nature suspended. 

That this was the cardinal principle of his 
religion is further proved, if further proof be 
necessary, by the following words that Cri 
Kp^na is made to say to Arjuna in the same 
work (a little below the benedictoiy preface)— 

swufWT tRJI II 

% ?rtt lilftt ^Tx i 
t 11 

wtn I 

* 1^*1 »” 

“Cri Kr^na said ‘Hear me, 0 son of PSndu. I 
shall tell you in detail of the glories of Brahman. 
The Great Void which is said to be Brahman, 
(once) assumed the form of a human being 
(Nirafijana). And thus (out of the Great Void) 
came out a grand and glorious Being.” 

Thus is the theory of incarnation of the 
Great Void maintained and explained by these 
veiled followers of Buddha, largely influenced, 
as they were, by the religion of Qi'i Chaitanya. 

From the above exti'acts it is evident that the 
Gri Kri^na and Brahman of BalarSma DSsa is 
absolutely one and the same with his Maha- 
Gunya, Gh^ya-Puru^a and NSma. All that 
can be said in defence of those who regarded 
these pious and devout souls as Vai?nava 
poets is that their religious lives and views were 
moulded and regulated, to a considerable extent, 
by the preachings of the Vai^nava masters. And 
no wonder considering the atmosphere they 
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breathed and the pressure brought to .beat; 
upon them. Besides, the want of _'a ;living: 
example and. in^uence of the Buddhistic .faith 
in their midst helped the Vai^naya creed 
to gain the upper hand in regulating their 
faith. , . 

Thus we find JagannStha DSsa expressing 
himself in his TulS-bhina — 

Jhii tw I a'tf « ipi 3 ii (p. 20.) 

W aifig' I V vm 5!5*»t ii (p, 20.) 

aua 1 1 I 

«rnif wff I war % atf ra n” (p. 21.) 

“The drift and aim of all mantras, pilgri- 
mages and knowledge points to the validity of 
Q/finya.” 

“ All those that I have spoken to you of, 0 
PSrvati, do but dwell in (i.e., are but manifesta- 
tions of) the Void.” ' 

. “ Out of the Great Void came the Void ; and 
from the Void itself came Pranava (Orii), which 
is said by all the Oastras, to be the Parama, 
the Finale.” 

Chaitanya Dasa also says in his Nirguna 
MShatmya— 

■•ww swt WWW I wwu aif Iwi- 1 1«» 
w wnm «i? wfa i fwfva fwx ^«iw 1 
w tw w% flu are i .wwRwt fwax « . 

% wwu JWf I wrt wfii I t«t 

fww wft wi m I . t ws 1 ^ 

wjisww e# Ifew I ,, ‘ wwrjr wrew i” 

uawwwi 

• .“Atmft Pumea, the soul, is the Bhagavart^thp 
reppsitoiy of ^^ll: attributes). But know him (the 
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Nirgnna) to be above and independent of the 
soul, i.e., the attributes. Brahman is above this 
Atihan; by knowing Him all the Worldly ties 
are cut asunder. After leaving this body, we 
go ta, and. mix up with, Brahma, and rest 
(et^ally) in the Great Void. The soul is ever 
conscious of, andi living in. Brahman and is as 
though smarting under the (physical) restraints. 
When the life will depart from the body, the 
body will become MahS-Cunya. (But) I shall 
live on In the Qunya-Puru^a, never to be found 
even after careful searches.” 

We find from the above that Chaitanya 
DSsa’s Nirguna-puru?a clearly means a total 
abstraction of all phenomenal activities. His 
Nirguna does not mean ‘devoid of attributes,’ 
but above and independent of attributes, of which 
the worlds are but manifestations. 

AchyutSnanda DSsa’s treatment of this doc- 
trine of Cunya in his Qunya-SaihhitS is more 
lucid and more philosophical. His Cilnya Furu^a 
is the only actor on the illusory s^ge of the 
world. He observes : — 

“iwn w ufV I qt • 

uwjqq qniwt I n.^Siq uwi wrt « 

Jijqjqq WTf I 7i?qs« tt 

qit qz ^ I u 

qprt *nw i eifc njri sxi wqt i” 

The hidden mystery (of creation) has been 
well laid : bare to me. (it is this). The Qfinya 
Fura^ has become (as it .were) a prisoner in 
'i^ough He is the master of all these illu- 
sidiffi^ havinig TOwer to spread and draw them in^ 
yet He - Himself is .quite Indifferenti lo, and keeps 
Hiihaelf qqite aloof &om,all these. He is exceed- 
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ingly kind, being always anxious to free us froni 
the influence of MSyS and dwells inside every 
created thing. From here He, well versed in 
craft and cunning, stirs up all the differences 
and discords (out of sheer kindness, so that 
we may not lose Him in the illusions). And 
when in the course of these one murders another, 
it is really He who murders himself (the same 
Ounya Puru^a being inside both the murderer 
and the murdered) and frees the murdered from 
all bondage and gives him the reward of a happy 
emancipation.” 

Then he goes on to describe mystically how 
the Ciinya Puru^a as JivStman has created a 
world of bondage for himself and how he is 
reigning there. 

‘Xfi VHW w I w «iw Kmi vlw SKI II 
n?ii I »r m 'sB « 

n?n W witft I mvift n 

Vfi I nn qmt u 

V9 tf? wwtPir I tftti fw ijiirPn t ' 
vm Z[<ni »if *rwir i qftw mifij h 

tiast qvm I q qiiw ii 

irw qtfl qj® qsia q I wnj gqq^j qifqi qnqft • 

^ RWl Jtsr I ’SJT qiw tuq n 

I qt Kh iSNi qiqfqi « 

q m* qfqq qq i qqrft qfq q^ finn fttq r 
njn 3t jqq q< t «^qj «niq fqqiqnq vqit « 
qiWs qqt it qqn i jqiq ^qiqiqHijq g 

“Qflnya Puru^a can be taken only through the 
Chnya Mantra. He is a king with all the emblems 
of royalty. (These emblems do, howevor, mean 
hut restraints put upon himself); and sucJi is the 
strength and force of these restraints and bonds, 
the sources of all evils, that though lord 
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them all, He cannot shake them off. He has 
innumerable opponents and enemies, and is very 
anxious to free Himself from them. With 
goodness, mercy, love of peace and forgiveness, 
about him, He is passing his days, as it 
were, inside a dungeon, always tiying to 
get out and always opposed. Lust, passion and 
(mental) infatuation are keeping watch at the 
gate ; and twelve watchmen are in charge of the 
fortification. The twenty-five causes, the five 
minds, the six mystic circles of the body and the 
fifty letters, and the seventy-two veins and 
arteries — all these are mounting guard near and 
about the fortification. By these sentries the 
Cunya Puru^a is surrounded on all sides. 0 how 
great is the prowess of the C)unya Purusa !— 
Though a pure and simple abstraction, yet He is 
exercising all the rights of royalty. He is, how- 
ever, quite aloof from all these, and only diverts 
Himself thus — in no way affected or polluted by 
them. He is not within the reach of the twenty- 
five causes, rather He creates differences 
among them from afar. The Qunya Purusa is 
living, as it were, inside a Qunya castle, pray- 
ing to, and meditating upon, the imageless 
Qiinya, by means of the thirty-two letters.” 

These lines, however crude the philosophy 
underlying them, mean that the Qunya Purusa, 
living within ourselves as our soul or Ego, 
cah be realised only if we can throw off the 
shackles of nature and her concomitant fears and 
temptations ; and that, though living within us. 
He is no party to any of our natural propensities 
and can be reached only by annihilating the mind 
and resting all our thoughts upon Him as Qunya 
]^iruaa. 

Then he clearly and unhesitatingly rejects 

. s ■ 
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them all, He cannot shake them off. He has 
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among them from afar. The Qunya Purusa is 
living, as it were, inside a Qunya castle, pray- 
ing to, and meditating upon, the imageless 
Qiinya, by means of the thirty-two letters.” 

These lines, however crude the philosophy 
underlying them, mean that the Qunya Purusa, 
living within ourselves as our soul or Ego, 
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. s ■ 
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•tlie accepted forms of worship, aud formulates 
otWs which will be hailed as bright and undying 
sparks from the great fire of Buddhism. His 
words are : — 

xwm ’(ftf I Jif’w II 

Ufsi W I Sft H 

«l ^ I wm sw«»i t 

ff »nfii wiTOT a?i *iifi II 

g I gift m. ggig ii 

nft fgin 5 wwj I faf 2 affg gtt ii 

fggigrw ^ 'g*? i * 

giftfg WK giK i ggn g gw ftai gwg u 
wg% 3a% i ggt «ng u 

gg% gwg fggw gg i g^HWir g w5 wy « 

ftfag n5 ftwwig wiai i fitKiwugq gwgtxr ii” 

g^wTwi ®g w: ) 

“ He is above the fourteen worlds ; and being 
himself void goes up to the Great Void, Mother 
DurgS is worshiping the Formless and is always 
engaged in praying to the Nirlepa, the Absolute. 
Thou hast laid bare the deepest and most 
valuable secret. We do now know that the 
religious injunctions of meditation, steady mental 
abstraction and the like, the touching of certain 
parts of the body and certain gesticulations 
of the hands in worship, the peculiar intertwining 
of the fingers for the same purpose, — ^all these 
are absolutely void and meaningless. We have only 
to fold our hands together and to lift them up, 
palms upwards, and with the face decorated 
with the sacred marks on the forehead and 
turned up towards the heaven, to offer our prayers. 
The muttering of set prayers, the telling of 
the beads of the rosary, are all done away with ; 
and we have, instead, only to look inward— -within 
ourselves. With upturned face, we have to utter 
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the Cuuya mantra from the mystic circle in 
the throat. And this mantra is nothing but to 
utter the thirty-two letters, with the eyes fixed 
upon the circle midway between the eyebrows. 
When the temple of the body will be motion- 
less, then has the motionless lord of all lustres 
to be meditated upon. Then the mind has to be 
made firm and steady and fixed upon and 
absorbed in the Cunya Purusa. Then will you 
see the bright and beautiful Cunya form of Him 
who has no form, no figure and yet has a body.” 

Although professing to be Vai?navas, they 
interpret the cult of Eadha-Kr§na in a new 
way, and one quite different from the ordinary 
Vai§nava point of view. The following extract 
from the writings of Achyutananda and Jagan- 
uatha will show how under the veil of Vai§navism 
this sect propagates in reality some of the 
doctrines of the Mahayana School : — 

(<i) "«n? i” i) 

“ Eadhiha is the Jivatman and Murari the 
Paramatman. 

ftwt «t?T I ^Iqii «” 

“ One and the same with Eadhika, as being 
part and parcel of the same body. Brahman, 
approachable only through the heart, resides 
in Golaka which is nothing but the ^unyadeul or 
void.” (Jagannatha in his Tulabhina.) 

” Know the ParamStman to be the MahS- 
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Cfinya. Know him, in short, to be the formless 
source of bliss, to be nothing but the name 
itself.” (Cunya Samhita Ch. 22.) 

Here AchyutSnanda makes a clearer statement 
of his doctrines. Hence it is evident that the 
interpretation given to the cult of RSdhS-Krsna 
by these writers does not at all tally with the 
mythological accounts of the Vaisnavas. The 
whole subject has been idealised and elaborated 
in such a way as to signify the relations of man’s 
soul to Paramatman. Jagannatha Dasa has openfy 
declared that Vrndavana, Mathura and other 
holy places should not be localised on any map 
or identified with the actual villages of the same 
names. In reality they signify Maha-Cunya or 
the Great Void 

I wr«i »" 

— “Such is the meaning of the love-feats of 
Kf^na. Vrndavana is really a secret place. 
Mathurapura means nothing but the Great Void, 
and this is also the meaning of Gopanagara.” 

(Tulabhina Ch. 9.) 

The following extract from BrahmSnda- 
Bhugola-Git5 of Balarama DSsa reads like 
another version of the origin of the universe 
given by RSmSi Pandit'*' during the ascendancy 
of the Pala Kings : — 

*'4 wt 1 I *r fwit ^ Etinn i 

^ flwi I ^ ^ ^ I 


• VWe Cunya rnrgna, publisbcd by the Vangiya SiUiilya Pai'isad, 

pp. 1-2. 
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»i fliti tiw <wn I 
*1 fit I 

^ Hai I 

t «ir I 

irsro ww ifr I 

tftf *r lilt ^ I 
tt I 

^TSSEt %«! I 
t I 

t f5p? fsfl uui t«rf I 

o^ 

ft? 1 


»f ftt Mti in?nw H 
«i ftt t«T? Mm « 

*r ftt MWt ft's « 
MMt tfftMW n 

ITMfM? II 

mmtm Ml? Mm i 
?»n Mftrar tl? n 

tf MT PP? MmPmR II 
ft Ml^t II 

fs^lM KM KMlfMr II 

if ft MW fM? II ” 


— “When the Avorld was not in existence, when 
there was neither the sun nor the moon, neither 
day nor night, neither land nor water, neither 
the fixed earth nor the inconstant wind, nor were 
there the sky and the stars in it, Avhen there Avas 
no god, no demon, no human being ; when there 
was no world, no ocean, no force, no lire ; when 
there was no Brahma, Visnu or Hara, then was 
Cunya my form, and thus did crores of kalpas 
pass away. Then did I assume the form of 
Brahman with the Brahmanda inside me. There 
was none, 0 Arjuna, (to bring me out). I came 
out of the Great Void. After a pretty long time 
had thus passed away, my heart was moved 
and I felt inclined to create the Avorld. Then 
out of my person did seed begin to ooze. I 
brushed it off with three fingers of my hand. The 
seed, thus brushed off, became divided into 
three parts, charged Avith three different qualities 
and out of these three parts of the seed did 
the three gods of BrahiqS, Vi^nu and Qiva 
come.” 

In his GaneQa-Vibhuti-tikS, Ave find BalarSma 
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DSsa attempting at a description of his Cunya 
Puru§a. He says 

I ^ R'S i 

“The Cunya is devoid of all forms and shapes. 
In the centre of this Cunya is Nirafijana, a 
formless and brilliant figure. It is that shapeless 
and formless brilliant figure which is Bhagavat, 
the master of all attributes.” 

Achyuta Dasa in his Cunya-SamhitS, Anadi- 
Samhita, and AnakSra Samhita, uses the 
terms ‘Anakara,’ ‘Nirakara’, ‘Nirafijana’, ‘Ajara’, 
‘Anadya’ and ‘Ak^aya’ as synonymous with the 
term Qunya ; and these terms have always been 
employed to describe the indescribable Divine 
Being. But he has not, like the other Buddhistic 
preachers of this age, been completely able to 
shake off the belief in the gods and goddesses 
as intermediate beings between man and Cunya. 
He exclaims : 


ft ii 

wm m »it f « 1 

^|fi{ qfTfjd <^151 atf'C i” 

“Guru, the spiritual preceptor, says — Hear 
me, 0 Vrajasuta, I shall explain (it) to you in 
detail. Aim, at the outset, at a knowledge of 
the Guru, leaving aside all attempts at an 
acquisition of the knowledge of the Brahman. 
Know Brahma, Vi^nu, Rudra and Durga as the 
first preceptors, being embodiments of the 
different attributes of the Godhead, and you will 
gradually learn of the primitive ThSkura, the 
first and foremost God, by studying the S5ma, 
Yajfis, Rig and Atharva Vedas.” 
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But his highly spiritual culture conviuced him 
of the uselessness of merely studying books, and 
he draws a nice distinction between the mere 
reading of them and an intelligent assimilation of 
the principles therein laid down with the whole 
head and heart. The mind will have to be 
annihilated, and only those principles which help 
us in identifying ourselves with the Brahman, 
should be scrupulously observed. 

Asi w I 

aBK afa faft a qw q[«iiaTa aa ufa n” <c 

“ You have learnt, although not without great 
trouble, the alphabets of religion and the words 
produced by their permutations and combinations, 
whilst your mind was completely under the 
influence and control of the lower attributes of 
ignorance and passion. These attributes, as 
opposed to the third and highest attribute, viz., 
Sattva, i.e., the spiritualistic tendency, drag us 
down and keep us bound to the way of karman, 
work, for salvation. So having the mind absorbed 
in work (materialism), you have not been able to 
find the real nature of the Brahman.” 

“iTlm qfsf? qrff wi qugfi fw i 

aw q qi< sqw %q »” 

( wBw^ftrat ) 

(Unless you are bent upon the salvation of 
your soul) you will read the Gita, the Bh8ga- 
vata, the Pur8nas and yet learn nothing but 
tricks and cunning (to impose upon the worldly- 
minded people). All your pains will be fruitless. 
You will know nothing of the mystery of the con- 
ception of Godhead as devoid of all forms and 
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images, which means a complete unification and 
identification of the name and the conception of 
Brahman.” 

It is evident from these lines that Achyuta 
Dasa laid no stress upon the study of the 
Hindu religious ^astras. We may study them as 
much as we like and yet be not a whit improved. 
Until and unless Ave thoroughly digest the 
knoAvledge that Brahman is absolutely nirakara 
and is wholly identical with the nama itself, we 
shall be grovelling in the darkness of ignorance 
and passion. It is also doubtful whether he 
had any faith in the Brahmanic customs, though 
he had not been completely able to rid himself of 
allegiance to them. 

At the end of his work he refers to the 
scriptures, the main themes of which, he 
says, are to sing the glories of Cri Kr^na; 
and his own AnakBra-Samhita is simply an 
epitome of all these. Moreover, the Cri Krsna of 
these scriptures is not the Cri Krina of 
Vai^navism : it is a pure and simple pseudonym, 
so to speak, for the AnBkBra Cunya Puru?a 
of Buddhism, adopted, as appears likely, to 
throw dust in the eyes of the jealous BrBhmanas. 
Except for occasional glimpses, to be found in 
his works, of the spiritual region of the class of 
thinkers to which he belongs, we have no other 
proofs to establish their faith in Buddhism. It 
is for this that they have generally passed for 
devout Vai^navas. But to any careful student of 
religion these glimpses will be quite sufficient to 
illumine the whole course of their religious 
tendency. Thus he says : — 

S» fhnrtrfw aw iit i 
" '*■ w qftrai mux « 
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•Pm #ffin 

*iW«w tPs «i«t I 

RVfir •• •• •; 

?!t •it •ft^ii*snTn n 

• •vnv t«it tf qqnn i 

' qf«?n m»iK ••!, iw« ii 

*i«iqr mfl •iqt iiftPi tif* i 

•amqft •qini: ift tqj q? qift n” 

“Only do think of (i.e., firmly adhere to the 
injunction laid down in) the Great Brahma-Saih- 
hits which deals with the AnakSra. And with 
this advice to you all, the low and sinful Achyuta 
DSsa (meaning himself) resigns himself absolute- 
ly to the grace of Cri Krsna, All the scriptures, 
viz., the thirty-six Samhitas, the hundred and eight 
GitSs and the seven series of the Vamganucharita, 
the twenty-two volumes of the Upa-Vam^Snu- 
charita and the thirteen volumes of the Bha- 
vi§ya, all the religious hymns and songs and 
lyrics, and hundreds of thousands of pther hooks,-— 
all sing the gloiy of Cri Kr§na. 0 son of 
Vraja (i.e., devotee of Cri Kr^na), I have 
already told you of the subject-matter of Brahraa- 
BSirasvata-Gita. But this chapter (meaning pro- 
bably a full discussion Of Qri Kr^na) has been 
kept secret from you— only to be divulged here- 
after. And now the mean and humble Achyuta 
Dasa bids adieu to you taking refuge at the feet 
of Orl Kr^na (i.e., resigning himself to His 
grace). And now, through His grace, not only 
he, but the whole line of Vraja-Sutas, will 
be saved. In the realm of AnSkSra dwells the 
nnrevealed Hari, and Achyuta has thrown himself 
completely at His mercy.” 

From the above quotation, it is clear that 
this class of Vaispava poets did not attach 

■T': ■ ^ 
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mucli iinijortaiice, if any at all, to the Vedas 
and the Pnianas of the Hindus They had their 
own scriptures, composed by the highest apd 
greatest amongst them ; and a scrupulous 
adherence to the injunctions and principles here 
enunciated they considered a better passport for 
the attainment of Moksa. 

However veiled the religious views of tliese 
poets may have been generally, they, sometimes, 
out of the fulness of their hearts, allow the 
expression of their faith to flow in clear and 
limpid streams. Thus in his Visnu-garbha, we 
find Chaitanya Dasa saying : — 

aiff aw aYPu?? n 
a Ytt t w aw fit i 
% aja fit ait ii 

aaq aai t i 

all aftfatt aifi sfaalai ii 
iifii gaa nil t a aifa^t *fir i 
afiat % aSax fit ii 

S aja a^ a^aait I 

aja atf fafa afa aaa aiia«uit i 
aja fife anw aat faaaa i 
a^ att % a^ aai faw «” 

“ Devoid of all forms and figures, He is no 
subject of experience. There is nothing beyond 
or above Him in the whole of the Mah5$unya.” 

“ He has no form, no colour. His body may 
be said to be the absence of all forms and struc- 
tures. He is Cfinya, being one and the same with 
Qunya.” 

“ He is devoid of all forms and destitute of all 
colours; amongst the thousand and one gods 
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there is none to be any naatcli for Him. 
Search the whole of the fourteen worlds but 
nowhere will you find any limit to Him. Even 
hundreds of thousands of gods will be no whit 
of a rival for Him — so great is the glory and 
greatness of that Formless Person. He is mixed 
up with Qunya, He is Cunya, His form is Qunya, 
and identified with Qunya, He is ever over 
the whole of space.” 

“ His proper home is in Qunya ; and dwelling 
in Qunya fie makes Himself manifest in Qunya.” 

What more convincing proof of their staunch 
faith in Buddhism can one expect ? Hei'e 
the author has risen above all di’ead of 
persecution, and, for once at least, makes bold to 
announce himself clearly, and without the least 
shade of ambiguity, as embracing the doctrine 
of the Void. 

But the above are not the only passages that 
betraj’’ these krypto Buddhists. In their scrip- 
tures numberless pebbles of faith lie on the 
shore, and one has only to pick up and examine 
a few to know that they are but fragments of 
the mighty Buddhistic structure. 

BalarSma DSsa thus expounds the theory in 
his Brahmanda-Bhugola-gitS by way of an 
address to Arjuna. — 

“Listen, O Arjuna, with attention — I am 
going to explain to you (the principles of) the 
BhSgavata. Out of the Great Void came the Void 
and out of this came vioha, illusion.” (Chap. II). 
“That which is called nigama is in reality the 
Great Void. It is simply because the end of the 
Vedas cannot be reached, that they were given 
the name of Nigama. That which is called 
Kalpatdru (lit. a tree bearing, as its fruits, the 
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objects of our desires), is really an embodiment 
of the Formless ! ”* 

The above quotations from the great poets 
of the 16th century leave little room for 
doubt that Mahapunya, the Great Void, which 
is the cardinal doctrine of the MSdhyamika 
Philosophy, was also the highest goal of their 
religious aspirations. It is indeed the case that 
w'e very frequently meet with such words of 
Hindu Philosophy as Bhagavata, Nigama, 
JnSnatattva, Haribhakti, Kr§na-katha and others 
in their works ; the most casual student 
of these will, however, admit that belief 
in Maha^unya, the Great Void, is still the 
mainspring of their religious life. BalarSma 
DSsa himself has unmistakably hinted that 
there is nothing of any value whatsoever in mere 
nomenclature. His point is, whatever name we 
may apply, we always refer to one and the same 
Supreme Being, conceivable in the form of Orii 
and identical with Cuuya Brahman. It is for 
this reason that the pious Vai§nava poets are 
found frequently to allude to the name as the 
sole essence of the universe. Balarama Dasa gives 
the following account of himself in his GuptagltS 
or Chatties — 


* W ^ *i«t 1 Hffi»u « 

I t w f <si u” 

( w I ) . 

sRfti wti 'iRi I t '^51 « 

I? f<i n I Pum *rrn tw h 
Wfi «fi I PRiwit ^ tPr I 

t w flat I t II 
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“Highly pleased to hear this, Arjana fell 
prostrate at the feet of Qri Kr§na and said ‘How 
will the occult GuptagitS be made known ? Be 
pleased, 0 my Lord, to tell me through whose 
lips you will make it public. Cri Ilari answered, 
“Hear me 0 Arjuna. I have a favourite son 
( disciple ) named Paduma. He will have a son 
under the name of Aniruddha. He will, in his 
turn, pass away in course of time. I, who am 
known in the Vedas as Brahman Himself, will in 
the Kaliyuga, assume the form of Darn-Brahma 
(Jagannatha). There will then be a king under 
the name of Prataparudra. In his time from 
SomanStha will descend Anirudha by his wife 
Jamuna. In one of the chapters of Guptagita 
it is given out that his son will be named 
Balarama Dasa, through whose lips, says 
BalarSma, DSsa, will pour out the nectar of the 
preceiits of the Guptagita.”* 

The following lines, also from his Pranava 


^ 'HW’T asffl liiai I II 8^ 

? flat i arRat ta wa n 8^ 
arm w aratta i atai 'amr ia n 88 
atf 1 8ia i azt ifli: a’aa u 8 1 

aitTK la afaaa aa i t gfar ariait aa alia ii 8< 

^ t %aa aai aama i arfaa% aTaaata<\a ii 8« 
awaaa ai^ fa art i araa tilit t anai a'*tS ii sc 
^aia aiSt ja maw i afnaa aim mma aa ii «« 
agar ai^ mara arfaar i afaaa ia maia aaat ii a* 
maia am aaiam ma i aaa^tai awrt aarm n at 
aaatama aaa afa i awia afa if fat afa ii aa 
a» ara taai ^maa i aiat afat aa^mam ti ’ aa 

( awra i ) 
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Gita,* are well deserving of quotation in this 
connection : — 

“The Brahmanas listened attentively to my 
discussion of the principles of the Pranava Gita, 
which are in reality the occult principles of the 
Gita based upon the Vedanta Castra, from upon 
the Mukti-mandapa, But when they found that 
it was I who had done this, ceaseless was the 
ton’ent of abuse that poured upon me. Even 
Maharaja Prat8parudra scolded me severely in 
gi'eat wrath and said “What right have you, a 
Qudra, to utter the Pranava (Om) and discuss the 
principles of the Vedas ? Certainly it is wrong on 
your part to do so.” Hearing this I smiled gently 
and said “Hear me,' 0 protector of men and 
master of elephants, — Cripati (lit., husband of 
pri, goddess of good fortune, i.e., Bhagavat) is 
in no body’s exclusive possession (as birth- 
right). He is his who is a good and pious 
man — be he a BrEhmana or a ChandSla by 
birth; of the kind and merciful Jagannatha no 
body has any monopoly. The vipras are simply 
boasting, 0 King, when they say that he is theirs. 
Vain men, they say this out of moha, sheer 
ignorance. I can make good my case by quoting 
at random from the Vedas. Upon this the vipras 
got furious and cried.; — “Ask him immediately to 
do this.” And at this the king ordered ‘Well then 
maintain your position, 0 Vaisnava, as you 
say.’ I replied, ‘Hear me, 0 King. ' You seem to 
have been highly annoyed. However, be pleased, 
0^ King, to go to the place of our King 
with the whole troop of your Brahmanas. 
With the grace of our Lord he will 
explain by quoting lines from the Vedas and the 
Vedanta all that you may be pleased to ask of him4 

♦ In some MSS, the name is Pralam)>a-Gitil. 
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Then the King strengthened himself upon his 
point as far and as much as he could, and 
triumphantly went there. In the meanwhile the 
vi§ayi ( adviser ) went and informed chhimu- 
karana (private secretary) of what had happened. 
But afraid to go back home, I remained at the 
foot of the banian tree. At dead of night Narahari 
smiled pleasantly and said merrily, T do always 
dwell in the heart of the largest lotus ( sahasra- 
dala padma ). Not aware of this the king and 
the BrShmanas quarrel with my votaries. (But 
they should know that) my votary is my 
life (so to speak).’ Saying this He tvent away. 
The next morning the king remembered (my 
challenge) and came (to my place) with the vipras. 
Dull and ignorant from birth and fond of quarrel- 
ing, the king was veiy angry and quarrelled with 
the votaries. He had a judra brought before him 
and ordered him again to explain the Vedas. 
Upon this I became all of a sudden unconscious 
of my body, i.e., became absorbed in a trance and 
lived in the soul. And thus I thought within 
myself, ‘ I have been slighted before the king. 
The vipras about him have laughed me to scorn. 
MurSri, the destroyer of all fears and dreads — 

0 Narahari, do come to me. I do beseech Thee.’ 
And when I w'^as thus praying within myself, 

1 heard the reassuring voice of Hari — DSmo- 
dara, dotingly fond of his votaries — standing 
before me in a vision out of pity and kindness. 
Then thus reassured, and concentrating my mind 
upon the thought of (^ri Hari, I said “Hear me, 
C) best of Kings, it is no fault of ours then 
that you w'ant to hear the principles of the Vedas 
from the lips of a Qfldra. If you do this, you 
will lose in virtue. TTiis Ja4a is dumb and 
ignorant and maintains himself by begging 
alms in K^etra. You yourself know this and 
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will not therefore, I pray, be ofFended at 
what I say.’ But Krsna Avhispered SSrasvata 
knoAvledge in the ears of Jada and I placed 
my hand upon his head. He looked up aad 
smiled. The Vipras said, ' If he can say this, 
we shall acknowledge ourselves defeated by 
a dasa (^udra).’ Hearing this my indwelling 
spirit got enraged and called aloud, ‘Be pleased, 
my friend Jada, to say your say.’ Then Jada said 
‘Hear me, O king, I shall clearly tell you the 
details of creation. From the Nitya, the Eternal 
and Absolute, sprang Ciinya into existence, out 
of Avhich came Pranava. From this Pranava again 
did Qabda, come out and from the Cabdas the 
Vedas were developed ; and from ‘these again 
the whole creation came into being. This is 
what we learn from the VedSnta.” At this the 
king and all the vipras pi'esent were completely 
taken aback. After a pause the king said 
out of great delight, ‘ Hear me 0 DSsa. 
Siddhi is certainly within your reach. You are 
no doubt a veiy great man blessed in the posses- 
sion of all knowledge. It cannot be that this 
9 udra has said all this ; (he must have done so 
under an inspiration from you) who are the 
master of all secrets. Be pleased to delight me 
by pouring into my ears the honey of BhedajnSna, 
(knowledge arising out of the consciousness 
of difference). This 9iidra Jada is a great 
dullard. He can never speak of the beauties 
of the Vedas ; otherwise these will be disgraced 
and loAvered in the estimation of the public. 
You are a well-informed and wise man. Please 
explain to me the beauties of the VedSnta.” 
I was much pleased to hear the words of tbe king 
and _ thus prayed “ 0 Chakradhara, (lit., one 
holding the discus in his hand) 0 DSmodara, 
you who are so fond of your votaries, and who 
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are the overtlirovver of the proud and the vain- 
glorious, and the extirpator of demons, you have 
saved me in this crisis. Be pleased again 
to help me up so that I may so successfully 
explain the essential principles of the VedSnta 
before the vipras that the king will be highly 
pleased to hear me.” My mind was then filled 
with delight at the idea that with the kind favour 
of my Lord I shall be able to disperse the cloud 
of doubt that had gathered over the minds of 
the vipras ; and it was soon concentrated upon 
the thought of the Lord. Then slowly but 
steadily He became visible before my mental 
eyes and the Bhedajniina, in the form of a dialogue 
between Cri Krsna and Arjuna, illumed the 
recesses of my mind. And this instruction deli- 
vered in response to the request of Cri SSmanta 
Deva, which I learnt from the lips, as it were, of 
the Creator, is the honeyed essence of the Pranava 
Gupta-GitS of this humble Balaram Dasa {i.e., 
my humble self).” ' 
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From Balarama Dasa’s account of himself 
we learn that it was during the reign of 
Rajs Prataparudra Dova that he fust came 
into prominence. For some time he was held 
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in esteem and treated with consideration by this 
king, though afterwards for certain reasons he 
had to i*etire from the stage of the Court and 
pass his days in disguise and concealment. 

Twenty two years ^ after the death of Pratapa- 
rudra and at the accession of Mukunda Deva in 
1551 A.D. the political firmament of Utkala began 
to be convulsed with stupendous changes. 
Mukunda Deva was a zealous supporter of the 
cause of Buddhism. Under his auspices Balarama 
Dasa re-entered the arena of religion which he had 
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left during the latter part of the reign of PratSpa- 
tudra. And this has probably been represented 
as his second birth. From the following extract 
we get a faint glimpse into the political condition 
of Utkala during the feign of Raj 8 PratSpa- 
fudra : — ‘ 

“A very curious anecdote is related of his 
conduct, which seems to show that the followers 
of Buddha continued to form a sect of importance 
in this part of India until the begiuning of the 
sixteenth century. It is said that a serious rob- 
bery happened in the R8jS’s palace, and that he 
( PratSparudra ) being anxious to discover the 
perpetrators, assembled together all the wise 
men, both of the Buddhist and the Brahminical 
persuasion, to obtain their assistance in prosecut- 
ing an investigation. The Brahmins could tell 
nothing, but the followers of Buddha, through 
their knowledge of the occult art, were enable to 
point out both the offender and the place where 
the stolen property was concealed. The RSj8 
was induced by this incident to form so high an 
opinion of the learning and skill of the Buddhists, 
that he became for some time a Warm supporter 
of that sect. His RSni, on the other hand, 
espoused zealously the cause of the BrShmins. 
It was at last determined to make another formal 
trial of their relative skill as men of science 
and magicians. Accordingly a snake was 
secretly put into an earthen jar, the mouth of 
which being covered up, the vessel was produced 
in a great assembly at the palace. Both parties 
Were theh asked what the jar contained. The 
Brahmins answered, It contains only earth ; ’■ 
and sure enough, when opened it was found 
to contain notluflg but earth. This specimen 
of skill entirely changed^ the RSjS’s. opinions, 
but he now became as violent against the 
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Buddhists as he had been before prejudiced in 
their favour — so much so that he not only withdrew 
his protection and countenance, but violently 
expelled the whole sect from his dominions, 
and destroyed all their books. It is added that 
about this time Chaitanjui MahSprabhu came 
from Nadia in Bengal to visit the temple of 
Jagann&tha, and that he performed miracles be- 
fore the Baja”.® 

Though the Buddhists Avere persecuted 
during tlie time of Pralaparudra I)eva, yet they 
succeeded, as Ave learn from other sources, in 
securing largely the patronage of Raja Tela^ga 
Mukunda Deva. Thus the Tibetan Avork Pogsoiu 
says — “Mukunda Deva ( Dharma Baja ), king of 
Otivisa (Orissa) avIio favoured Buddhism, became 
powerful. His poAver extended up to Magadha. He, 
too, did some service to the cause of Buddhism.” 

Indeed we may, on the authority of Pranava 
Gita, make bold to assert that although Balarama 
Dasa generally passed for a Vai§uava, yet lie Avas, 
AA’hile in the court of Pralaparudra Deva, but a 
staunch champion of the doctrine of (^unya as 
inculcated by the Madhyamika philosophy. 

From the contemporary events of the times of 
Baja PratSparudra Ave glean that jealousies of the 
Br5hmana-Pan4its and persecutions by the king 
soon turned the court into a bed of thorns for 
BalarSraa DSsa who, in consequence, retired 
not only from it but from society altogether. 
This swelling tide of persecution soon drove the 
Bathuris or Bauris and other kindred tribes into 
dense jungles and tractless forests. This point 
has, however, been already dealt with at some 
length in connection with our treatment of tlie 


♦ Sterling’s Orhsa, (Editioii of liK>4) pp. 80- 81. 
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Batluiri tribe ; so we content ourselves here with 
only a i)iissing reference. It will now, we 
become clear after our repeated quotations 
iVorii the writings of Balarama Dasa, that the 
sole burden of his religions and poetical effusions 
was the doctrine of the Great Void, as promul- 
gated by NagSrjuna and forming the nucleus of 
the Madhyamika philosophy. In his works on 
Advaita philosophy Qankara tried to refute the 
doctrine of Cunya and to establish in its place 
that of Brahman ; while Balarama Itasa, though 
largely borrowing from the Vedanta, went against 
the AdvaitavSdins and advocated the cause of 
the Great Void. Now, we presume, on the 
strength of tliese facts that BalarSma Dasa was 
really a veiled follower of Buddhism, or a 
Vaisnava-Buddhist. 

In the last chapter of his Gupta-GitS, 
Balarama Dasa discloses the central idea that 
I'egulated his whole life — although indeed it is 
apparent in every line of his writings, if one 
would but look for it. Thus he says : — • 

“Again Arjuna asked Vasudeva to tell him 
the particulars about the Gupta-Gita, as there 
were some who thought that it would again be 
published in the woidd, ( 1 ). Cri Hari replied, 
“Here then 0 Arjuna, — In the twenty-seventh 
aijka of king Mukunda Deva, there will live a 
man named Cani Patanajmka ( 2-3 ). The servant 
of the meek and humble will call on him and 
blessing him will sit by his side (4). Seeing him 
carry the Gupta Gita under his armpit, PatanSyaka 
will address him thus ( 5 ), ‘What book is there 
under your 'armpit and why do you travel about 
with it ? (6) We are anxious to learn the truths 
that are discussed in it.*‘ So be pleased, Ye tiasa, 
to tell us these wise instructions.’ (7). DSsa said, 
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“ It is Gupta-GitS. — ^Listen to me, if you are 
curious.” (8). He will just open the book, write 
Oih, touch it with his hand and placing under 
it a, circle or* Qunya-mandala, explain to him 
its meaning (9-li)). as consisting of the three 
letters and w with t, w and ^ (11). The §at- 
chakras (the six mystic circles) are placed in the 
Om ; and inside that are the fourteen worlds. 
(12). When he will learn thus far of the GitS, his 
curiosity and eagerness will much increase ; (13). 
and he will ask “Is there anything beyond this? 
Be pleased to teU me again — I want to know 
something more. (14). This Gita, so highly 
pleasant and interesting, is a sealed book. & 
I am anxious to hear it from your lips (15) 
Hearing Kim thus, DSsa will delight his soul by 
saying, (16). ‘It was I myself who wrote this 
Gita in the previous birth. But then only the 
first chapter was done. (17). I shall, however, go 
on telling you the whole (iit8 now. So be ail 
attention.’ (18). Upon these words, I thought 
within mysel^, highly pleased with his great 
devotion, “ I shall enter his heart and inspire 
him with the knowledge of the Git8. (20). 
Balarama DEsa will give that out in words ; and 
(the book thus composed) will be complete in 
thirty-five chapters.” (21). But including the 
previous one, BalarEm Dasa dealt exhaustively 
with it in thirty-six chapters. (22). Hearing him 
(?ani PatnEyaka, with his three sons, worship 
him and become his disciples.” (23). (Gupta 
Gita, Chap. 36. )‘ 
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After this there can be no room for doubt 
that BalarSma DSsa had, as his mystic symbol, 
the words, “Cm, Cunya mandalaya namah ” (Om, 
adoration to the great circular void). Gane9a- 
vibhuti is the name of his another work. In 
an old commentary on it, entitled Siddhdnta- 
damhara, by the author himself, the mystic symbol 
is given in the words “Om Cunya J3rahmane 
namah” (Om, adoration to the formless Brahman). 
Although differently expressed, the two symbols 
refer but to one and the same thing. And it 
goes without saying that the idea underlying 
these mystic symbols is also the cardinal 
doctrine of the MahaySna Buddhists. 
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Similarly. AchyutSnanda was also a follower 
of esoteric Buddhism, though openly professing 
Vai^navism. Thus, in spite of his profession as a 
follower of Cri Chaitanya and disciple of Sanatana 
GosvSmin, he incurred the severe displeasure and 
open hostility of the BrShinana Panditas of the 
court of Raja Prataparudra for his openly up- 
holding the doctrine of the Cunya before that 
very monarch. To this he thus refers in his 
Qunya Saifaliita. — 

“Prataparudra Deva urged me strongly, and 
pressure was also brought to bear upon me in 
the temple. I was asked ‘ Hear mo, 0 Dasa, 
tell me from what mantra your hhajana-mantra 
is derived. Of Anama (the nameless), Kama 
(the name), the Kamavijas, and the revolving in 
mind of the twenty-four-worded Gayatri, tell me 
which one is your favourite ; and fumish me, 0 
Dasa, with a clear exposition thereof.’ The 
ingenious arguments put forward by the Brah- 
manas though fallacious made the king dubioiis 
in mind. He added, ‘The Brahmanas are known 
to be well acquainted with the manti'as. They are 
supposed to possess Brahmajnana and to know 
the mantras and the rules laid down in tlie (^astras. 
These Baliraanas have urged me strongly to ask 
you to explain without delay, and clearly and 
lucidly, the worship of the (Junya.’ Then, there, 
in a clearly visible place, I put down the thirty- 
two letters in the following mannel-. Nania was 
placed under the AnSraa, and thus was Kamavija 
written. The five classes (of consonants) and the 
twelve mStrSs were placed ; and also the yantra 
was drawn and placed there. Having seen this 
the BrShmapas were thunderstruck, ami said ‘Yes, 
P&sa, you know the real truth and the underlying 
import of things. The knowledge of truth and 
reality is very abstruse and mysterious. Therefore 
V ■ 
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do speak to us of tattva clearly and lucidly. You 
have indeed placed very mysterious words before 
us, writing Anama, NSma and the Kamavijas and 
Orn in a descending series. This is strange and 
has never been observed before, and is in reality 
such as has never been mentioned in the PurS- 
nas. Where have you learnt this, 0 DSsa, and 
who are they that worship according to this ? And 
who is there that worship Nama ? Conversant with 
all these tattvas, as you seem to be, be pleased to 
explain this to us.’ Thus the Brahmanas did urge 
me very strongly. The king also again said to me 
‘ Hear me, 0 Dasa, You have drawn the yantra. 
Now be pleased to tell us the mantra, and the 
manner in which you perform your worship with 
that mantra. Furnish me (in short) with a .clear 
exposition of all these.’ Hearing again this 
peremptory request of the king, I felt rather 
distressed in mind and said ‘ Hear then 0 King, 
my mantra is niraltMra and I worship the Cunya. 
Asana^uddhi (purification of the seat) and 
Aijganyasa ^he touching of certain parts of the 
body as enjoined by the Castras) are not needed, 
nor have Sthanabhagga and Dikbandhana to be 
observed. One has to sit in (Junya and worship, 
to destroy death' and go to Golaka (the place of 
eternal bliss). The subject of this worship is only 
Naina. Because, where is there anything beyond 
it ? Then ‘ What does this Dasa say ?’ saying 
this the Brahmanas sprang up and prepared to 
go away. They said further ‘ Let the king have- 
a test of how the worship of the Cunya is to be 
performed. Even here this DSsa must submit to 
this examination.’ Again one of the BrShmanas 
smiled and said ‘ Let him be. dropped down into 
the waters of a well and let’s see how he draws 
his yantra there and worships his (3unya.’ Thus 
confusion and disorder reigned there. The king 
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forgot all about the mantra and was carried 
away by the desire for examining me. When 
thus confusion and disorder prevailed, the 
God of the ocean of mercy took compassion on 
me. The Brahmanas set up a loud uproar and 
none cared to examine my mantra. Knowing 
that if what the Lord has made a secret of, were 
to be revealed by the king, there would be no 
end of the terrible difficulties and dangers that 
would beset him, my mind was rather set at 
rest by this confusion. But the Great Lord who 
is the healer of all troubled hearts again spread 
a confusion (amonst the Brahmanas). At this 
time when there was a loud clamour, the King 
took me by the hand and went away to the widest 
street. Even here the crowd mustered so strong 
that there was a loud uproar arising from the 
people elbowing one another. 

“The king said ‘Now commence your worship 
just here near the empty well at Bankimuhana. 
Let these Brahmanas see you submit to an 
examination of your secret worship before us.’ 
Upon this I was greatly afraid in mind. I then 
drew my mind away from the numberless people 
around me, placed the thirty-two letters upon my 
heart and sitting straight up from the navel 
became absorbed in meditation. Then with up- 
turned face, I annihilated the mind and concen- 
trated myself upon the idea of the NirSkara. 
Having thus lifted life up, I was soon sitting in 
the void and lost in the idea of Paramahaifasa. 
The king was startled to see this and the BrSh- 
mai^as were thunderstruck. They were pondering 
in silence — who it is that has thus revealed the 
unreyealed ! — Having seen all this the king became 
convinced, and mildly and sweetly said “ Come, 
come DSsa.” He then embraced me and I was 
pissed to hear these reassuring words, ‘Hear me, 
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Achyata Dasa. Go and live near BSgkimuliSnS. 
It is because the name of Achyuta or Inseparable 
was not disgraced that the worship of NirakSra 
Ounya was made possible. Certainly it is a deep 
mystery and the maryier in which you have 
explained it has much pleased me.’ The king 
then went away from there, and the BrShmapas 
thus greatly mortified and humiliated could say 
nothing. Thus we five*' came out of the great 
and difficult ordeal we were made to undergo 
and we got a good and secluded place where we 
plunged into the meditation of Qunya.”‘ 


♦ The live are Achyuta Diisa, Ralan^ma D.Xsa, JagaiuuUha Dasa, Yaco- 
Taiita Dasa anti Ananta Dasa. 
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The doctrines of the Cunyavada hs discussed 
above are akin to those which obtain amongst the 
Buddhists of Nepal even now. The nature and 
meaning of the “Great Void” will be understood 
from the explanation given by Mr. Hodgson on 
the authority of the Buddhistic scriptures of 
Nepal : — 

“Maha-Qianyata is, according to some, 
Svabhava and according to others l5vara. It is 
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like the ethereal expanse, and self-sustained. 
In that Maha-Quuyata, the letter A, with the 
Vija Mantra of IJpaya and the chief of all the 
Vija Mantras of tlie letters, became manifest.” 

(Raksabhagavati.) 

“He whose image is Ctinayta, who is like a 
cypher or point, infinite, unsustained (in Nivrtti), 
and sustained (in Pi-avrtti) whose essence is 
(Nivrtti), of whom all things are forms (in 
Pravrtti), who is the l^vara, the first intellectual 
essence, the Adi Buddha, was revealed by his 
own will. This self-existent is he whom all 
know as the true Being ; and, though the state 
of Nivrtti be his proper and enduring state, yet 
for the sake of Pravritti (creation), having become 
Pancha-jMnatmika, he producied the five Bud- 
dhas thus : — from SuviQuddha-dharmadhatuja- 
jnana, Vairochana, the supremely wise, from whom 
proceed the element of Akasa, the organ of sight 
and colours ; and from Adarcana-jnana, Ak§obhya, 
from whom proceed the element of air, the organ 
of hearing and all sound ; and from Pratyave- 
k§an.a-jS.ana, Ratna-sambhava, from whom pro- 
ceed the element of fire, the organ of smell, and 
all odoui’S ; and from (Jantajnana, AmitSbha, from 
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whom proceed the element of water, the organ of 
taste and all savours; and from Krtyanu^tha-jnana, 
Amoghasiddha, from whom proceed the element 
of earth, the organ of touch, and all the sensible 
properties of outward things dependent there- 
on. All these five Buddhas are Pravrtti-karma- 
nas, or the authors of creation. And these five 
Buddhas each produced a Bodhisattva. The five 
Bodhisattvas are Sristi-harmcmas or the imme- 
diate agents of creation ; and each, in his turn 
having become Sarvaguna, produced all things 
by his feat. 

“ Ounyata, or the total abstraction of phfBuo- 
menal properties, is the result of the total sus- 
pension of nature's activity. It is the C76y, and 
the modus, of the universal material principal in 
its proper and enduring state of nivritti or of 
rest. ' It is not nothingness, except with the 
sceptical few. The opposite of Cunyata is 
Avidya which is the mundane affection of the 
universal principle, or the universal principle in 
a state of activity ; in other words, it represents 
pheenoinenal entities or the sum of j)hmnoniena, 
which are regarded as wholly unreal, and hence 
their existence is ascribed to ignorance or 
Avidya.”''*' 

This interpretatioji holds good equally in the 
cases of the crypto-Buddhists of Utkal, outwardly 
professing the Vaisnava creed, and of the 
Buddhist Newars. The theory of the void is 
identical with that of an all-pervading Brah- 
man as will be seen from the above quotation. 
Needless to say that this theory belongs to the 
Mahayana school, 

- — ± 


Hodgson’s Nepal, p. 74, 75, 105, 
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In his work on Vi^nu-garbha Chaitanya DSsa 
was the first to raise the question — “People in 
general know only of one Vi^mi. How then are 
we to account for the belief in five more ?” And 
then he attempts at a solution of the question, as 
will be found from the following long extract® : — 

“He is an invisible, imperceptible being, 
devoid of all forms and colours. He has no 
dwelling place and is in reality the Maha-Qunya. 
199. Destitute of all forms and colours, his body 
is all formless, and mixed up with Cunya he is 
as good as Cunya. 200. It was beyond the 
power of any one to describe his form and colour 
when he assumed these. Even the Veda-Brahma 
failed to sing his glories. 201. He was form- 
less and colourless, and even amongst the 
millions of gods there was none comparable with 
him. One might search throughout the fourteen 
universes yet one woidd not be able to find his 
equal. 202. Nowhere is his equal to be found — 
so great is the greatness and glory of Alekha. 
203. One and the same Avith Cunya, he is himself 
all Cunya and Cunya is his form. And identi- 
fied with Cunya he is pervading all space. 204. 
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Oflnya itself is his dwelling place.’ 205. 
Having heard this from the lips of Oaunaka and 
others Sanaka had not yet his doubts settled and 
asked again, 206. “ You have spoken, 0 great 
and_ mighty muni (sage), of the omniscient 
origin of all. But the character you have des- 
cribed before me, seems to me to be enveloped 
in mystery. 207. You say tliat Alekha is de- 
void of all forms and colours, that he has no 
beginning aud no end, and that he is in reality 
Mah59unya. 208. How tlicn were the six Visnus 
born ? Be pleased, Ye high-minded sage, to ex- 
plain this to me. 201). Branches, flowers and 
fruits are possible only when the tree has its 
roots ; and it rains only after the clouds have 
been formed. 210. How then can the tree 
grow without the seed ? Tliis is utterly beyond 
my comprehension. 211. Even after seeds have 
been sown, trees do not grow without the help 
of water ; and without friction, no fire can 
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be kindled. 212. Hence your aBsertion that 
Alekha has no form has raised doubts in my 
mind. Be pleased somehow to disperse these. 
213. ( Though Alekha has no form yet ) you say 

that from his body sprang into existence the .ai? 
Vianus. Of the glories of one I have just now 
heard. 214. If I can now hear of the respective 
duties and functions of the remaining five, the 
doubts of my mind may be set at rest.” 215. 
Upon these words of Sanaka, the sages headed by 
Caunaka replied, “ The inexplicable glories and 
greatnesses of Alekha cannot (even) be ( partially ) 
understood with the help of others. ^6. Hear 
us, 0 Sanaka, the question that you have raised 
touches the origin and the end of the mSyS of 
Alekha — which no one can ever know. 217. No 
one can fully explain his origin and end. No 
speaker, no words, can express his plays of 
pleasure. 218. At his own sweet will and 
pleasure he makes his greatness manifest, and 
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though formless, reveals himself. 219. If he 
lijces he can assume many forms ; and, if it pleases 
his mind, can create many forms. 220. He plays 
at pleasure, lives at pleasure and assumes many 
forms at pleasure. 221. His first and own ( real ) 
form is NirSkara. And from his body the form of 
Dharma is developed. 222. Then he becomes 
imagination personified and begins to create ; and 
then again he diverts himself by assuming the 
form of the good of the world. 223. Hear, Sanaka, 
of the glories of Alekha. We shall describe to you 
the attributes and qualities that qualify him. 
224. His body, itself devoid of all colours, deve- 
loped the six colours of white, yellow, red, orange, 
waterfalls and cloud. And out of these six colours 
were the six Vi^nus born. 225,-226. One of these 
Vi^nus was located t)y Alekha in the eastern 
Cfinya, one in the western, one in the southern 
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and one in the northern. 227-228. These four 
Cunyas are called four Nirakaras ; and these 

Vi^nus ate located in reality just as described here. 

*:& 

Having reached the upper Qunya he became un- 
conscious in the sleep of Yoga and there did spring 
from him the Brahmas, 229-230. Having been 
thus born these gods created the universe con- 
sisting of the twenty-one regions of Alekha and 
the nine parts of the world. 231. 

“Each of these iiniverses was an independent 
entity and for each of these one Brahma with 
his colleagues was created. 233. Having been 
born, each set of these gods again created a uni- 
verse, consisting of the twenty-one regions of 
Alekha and the nine parts of the world. 234. 
And thus the Brahmas with their subordinates 
created three Brahmandas. 
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“These are known to none but Alekha. 236. 
The Alekha puru?a is present everywhere, yet 
none jenows where and what he is, and where 
and what he is not. 237. Once upon a time 
one of the BrahraSs Ijoastnd, “It was I who 
created the whole universe.” 238. . . . . . 

Another thought within himself, “ It was I who 
created the world with all the movable and immov- 
able things in it.” 242. Again another boasted 
“ It was 1 and none else that was the creator.” 
And thus the four Brahmas created the four 
Vignns who are placed in the four worlds of Deva, 
man and serpent. 24.'5. Upon this Sanaka looked 
upon the faces of Cauuaka and his companions 
and said “ 0 my lord, what an impossible thing 
it is that you have just said to me. 245. I have 
heard of the glories of four Cuuyas from your 
lips. And at the time of creation, you say, four 
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BrahmSkS were born in the four Cunyas. 246. But 
the world knows of only one Brahma and one 
Vi^nu ; and this has again been confirmed by the 
foxir Vedas. 247. How then do you' say that there 
are four BrahmSs who are the four NirakSras 
and who from the four directions of the Qiinya 
created the universe ? 248. This sounds 

impossible — so much so that even though I have 
heard the story with my own ears, yet in my 
mind I am not yet convinced. 249. I do there- 
fore request you to be so good again as to explain 
this clearly to me.’ Hearing him, Qaunaka and 
his companions said 250. “Hear Sanaka of the 
illusive tricks of Alekha — of the innumerable 
colours and forms that he has assumed. 251. 
The glories of that Alekha are always manifest — 
know that they have no beginning, no middle, no 
end. 252. We shall try to tell yon as clearly 
as we can of the origin and the end of him from 
whom have the countless BrahmSndas sprung. 
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But none can know fully the majesty and 
greatness of him who is infinite and indefinable 
and who is above all similarities and differences. 
253-254. The greatness of Alekha as described 
by the Vedas may be compared to the fish in the 
ocean. And just as when a stone is thrown down, 
the ocean only knows how it goes but the fish 
knows nothing of it, so Brahma and the other 
gods know but little of the glory and greatness of 
Alekha. Brahma speaks only of what he himself 
has created. 255-257. Again, Visnu cannot say 
whence he sprang ; and the Vedas do speak only 
of one Brahma and one Vi^nu. 258. . . 259 ; 
while they speak only an iota of the greatness of 
Alekha, because they cannot ascertain and mea- 
sure his glory. 260. '''' * There are 
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many. -scriptures and many other works on the 
subject but in none of these is to be found any 
definitioji of Alekha. 265. But in the Vi^nugarbha 
PurSna there is an exhaustive acdbunt of his 
glories and greatnesses, though these have no 
beginning and no end and are really indefinable. 
266. The four Quuya NirSkaras, developed into 
forms and from these produced Brahmas. 267. ® ® 
Again Sanaka turned his eyes towards Caunaka 
and the rest and said “Would you again be 
pleased to tell me the doings of Vi^nu ? If 
I hear, it from your lips, my doubts will disappear. 
271-272. Be please<i to tell me cleavlj'^ the natures 
of the various attributes and qualities that were 
manifested by. him when he laid himself down on 
water.” 273. Caunaka and others replied, 
“Hear, 0 Sanaka, we shall give an account of the 
greatnesses and glories of the Vi^nus. 274. 
The sea of milk is in the east, in the west is 
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the sea of water ; and in the south-sea there are 
other varieties of water 275. Dwelling on the 
shores of each of the seas, they received, each ol 
them, seven names. 276. They were then divided 
and sepai-ated from one another each as a whole 
in itself. Again did they however receive the 
appelation of Sapta Sindhu (seven seas). 277. 
'I’hen having laid themselves down on the seas, the 
four Nirakaras became unconscious in the sleep of 
Yoga. 278. Meditating upon the Atman, they 
became absorbed in the dhyana of Alekha, whose 
form was before their vision. 279. To perform 
different functions innumerable Visnus w^ere 
Ijorn from the bails on their bodies. 280. In the 
upper Cuuya was Visnu placed and given the 
name of Yhiikunthaualha. 281. One Nirakara 
was taken to and located in the Chandra Cunya ; 
his glories are utterly unknowable. 282. He 
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dwells permanently in the sea of nectar and of 
him all the Vi§nns are but emanations. 283. 

But, we hope, a little close observation 
will convince any one that the five extra Vi^nus 
referred to here are but indentical with the five 
DhySni-Buddhas spoken of in the Buddhistic 
Scriptures of Nepal. In this manuscript we are 
told that in the beginning there was only the 
Great Void (Maha^unya) the five elements being 
non-existent ; there existed oidy the formless, 
attributeless, self-existent Yisnu as the primor- 
dial cause. He brought into existence the 
universe, and in course of time a desire to do 
good to this universe possessed his heart. 
Though really formless, he did now assume a 
form and was denominated Dharma. At the 
instant of his conceiving the desire of creation, 
five forms i.e. beings were produced who were 
also called Vi^nus. They were white, blue, 
yellow, red and green. Thus including Maha- 
vi§nu (the primordial cause) there were now six 
Vi^nus in all. The subordinate five were placed 
in charge of the different celestial regions — thus, 
one in the ea,st, one in the west, one in the north 
and one in the south, and the remaining one in 
the upper celestial region, where he became 
deeply absorbed in Dhyana. And from his 
body each of the Visnus, again, produced, in 
his turn, a BrahmS, and to each of these Brahmas 
was delegated the power and function of creat- 
ing the universe. After the subordinate five 
Visnus had created the Brahmas, they lost 
themselves in the meditation of the Maha9unya. 
The Vi^nu who was placed in charge of the 
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Upper celestial region was known as the Lord of 
Vaikuntha. 

The description of creation as given above 
by Chaitanya DSsa is essentially different from 
what is found in the BrShraanic scriptures. The 
cosmogony discussed in the above text is exactly 
what has been propounded by the MahSySna 
Buddhists in their I’eligious works Let us now 
try to discuss and explain the subject more 
fully. 

In reply to the question ‘ How and when was 
the world created ? ’ the MahSySnists affirm that 
in the beginning there was nothing but Svayam- 
bhu who is self-existent. Him they call Adi 
Buddha. In the beginning he created, “ for 
the duration of the present systems of worlds,” 
the Paficha Dhyani-Buddhas. This theory of 
creation is exactly what is to be found in 
Chaitanya Dasa’s work, ‘Vi^nugarbha.’ The 
worship of Adi Buddha and of the five Dhyani 
Buddhas is still prevalent in Nepal. The follow- 
ing extract from Dr. Oldfield’s Sketches from 
Nipal will throw more light on the subject : — 

“ The Theistic system of Buddhism teaches 
that one universal, all powerful, and immaterial 
spirit has existed from before the commencement 
of time, and that it will pervade the universe 
throughout all eternity. This Spirit is God. He 
is possessed of supreme power, and is endowed 
with supreme intelligence, and is, therefore, 
called Adi Buddha. 

w ‘ ^ 

“ The majority of the Theistic Schools believe 
that while Adi Buddha represents supreme 
intelligence, or mind, there is associated with, 
and forming part of Him, yet at the same time 
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totally distinct form Him, another Being, divine 
and eternal, who represents Matter, and who is 
the sum of all the active powers of the material 
universe. This Being or Spirit they call Adi 
Dharma or Adi Prajna, 

“ These two divine Principles or Spirits, by 
their union and joint operation form the One 
Supreme Being, who not only originated the 
universe, and has since preserved it, but who, 
by an act of His Will, called into being the 
celestial deities or Buddhas, as well as the lesser 
Hindu deities, all of whom are looked upon as 
emanations, more or less directly derived, from 
this Supi’eme Intelligence or Adi Buddha. He is 
called sometimes Svayambhu or the Self- 
Existent.”'* 

” Adi Buddha is believed ever to be, and ever 
to have been, in a state of perfect repose. The 
only active part which he is represented ever 
to have taken with refei'enco to the universe 
was the bringing into being, by five separate 
acts of creation, the five Divine Buddhas, as 
emanation from Himself. These Buddhas are 
called “Divine,” because they spring direct from 
Adi Buddha, and they were brought by him into 
existence merely as instruments through whose 
agency he might effect the creation of the 
universe. 

“The five Divine Buddhas are ranked in the 
order in which they were created, Ist, Vairo- 
chana ; 2nd, Aksobhya ; 3rd, Ratnasambhava ; 
-Ith, Amitabha ; 5th, Amoghasiddha. They are 
looked upon as brolhers, and in that sense as 
all holding exactly the same rank ; but Vairo- 


* Dr, Oldfield’s Nipal, Vol, 11. pp. 89-90. 
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chana, as eldest brotliei*, tbeoreticnlly holds the 
highest position among them ; while Amitabha, 
the fourtli brother, — as father to the Bodhi- 
sattva PadmapSni, who is lord of the existing 
universe, — theoretically receives the greatest 
amount of worship. 

“Each of these Buddhas was empowered by 
Adi Buddha to produce a subordinate being or 
Bodhisattva who stood iu relation to the Divine 
Buddha of son to father, and to whom each 
Buddha delegated all his divine attributes and 
powers, and having done so, relapsed, or was 
reabsorbed into the Great First Cause from 
which he had originally emanated. They have 
ever since remained in an eternally quiescent 
state, and are not believed to take the slightest 
concern in any mundane affairs.”'*' 

“The Divine Bodhisattvas having been 
brought into being, by the association of the 
(Divine) Buddhas with their Caktis, expressly 
for the creation and government of the universe, 
they are looked upon as types of the active and 
creative powers of Nature.”! 

Reading together and comparing the account 
given in Vi^nugarbha and the Newar Buddhistic 
version of creation, we find that the infinite, 
formless and omniscient Vi^nu of Chaitanya DSsa 
was no other than the Svayambhu or the Adi 
Buddha of the MahSyanist, and the subordinate 
Vi^nus or celestial beings, created by Parama 
Vi^nu, are but the five DhySni Buddhas. Further, 
the Brahmas produced from their bodies by these 
lower Vi^nus, were in reality and essence but 
the divine Bodhisattvas. AVe give below what 


• Oldfield, Vol. II. pp. 111-112. 
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may be called a geneological table of the DhySui 
Buddhas and the Bodhisattvas as found in the 
Buddhistic scriptures of Nepal. 

ADI BUDDHA 


2, Aksobhya. 3. Katna 1. Yairocliaiia. 4. Amitabha. 5. Amoj^lia 
* 1 Sambliava, I 1 Siddlia. 

.1 I I I I 

2. Vajraprini* 3* liatiiapani, 1. Samaiita- radraapfini. Vi^vapani. 

bbadra. 


From the above list it will be clear and 
evident to all that the subject-matter of Ohaitauya 
DSsa’s work was borrowed from the literature 
of the MahSyana Buddhists. The Divine Bodhi- 
sattvas were believed by the Mahay ana School 
to have been the active authors of creation. 
“One by one, in succession, they were appointed 
as creators and governors of the then existing 
systems of world;’’® three of them have since 
passed away and the present world is the work 
of the fourth Bodhisattva, Padmapani. 

The Hindus regard Buddha as one of the 
AvatSras of Vi^nu — an opinion which is also 
endorsed by the Buddhists of India. In the 
10th century A.D. K^emendia, a renowned 
Kashmirian poet and author of the celebrated 
work ‘AvadSnakalpalatS’ discussed at length the 
Mah§,yS.na Buddhism of the day and went so far 
as to declare Buddha as an Avatara of Vi§nu. 
No wonder therefore that the Vai^navas of 
Utkala, who are Buddhists in heart though not 
so in profession, regard Buddha as Visnu himself 
and the Bodhisattvas as BrahmSs. In the 
extract from Vi^nugarbha quoted above we find 


Dr. Oldfield’s Nipal, Vol. 11. p. 115 . 
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that the author ascribed to the five subordinate 
Vi^mis the following live colours — white, yellow, 
red, blue and green. 

We learn from the literature of the Nepal 
Buddhists that each of the Dhyani Buddluas also 
had a separate colour assigned to him. We give 
below a list of the live Dliyani Buddhas witli 
their respective coloiirs : — 


1. Vairocliaiia ... ... White 

2. Aksobhya ... ... Blue 

3. Ratnasamhhava ... ... Yellow 

4 . Ainitahha ... ... Red 

5. Ainoghasiddha ... ... Clreen 


And like the author of Visiuigarbha Avho 
locates these Visniis in dilTerent regions of the 
universe, Buddhist writers also assign to the 
Dhyani Buddhas different Bhavanas or particular 
mansions of the universe. 

Svayambhu Purana, named after Svayambhu 
or Adi Buddha is an important Buddhistic Scrip- 
ture of Nepal. We find in it a passage which 
runs thus — Vairochana was placed in the upper 
celestial region of the universe, Aksobhya in 
the east, Ratna Sambhava in the south, AmitSbha 
in the west and Amoghasiddha in the north.’ 
In several of the Clhaityas of Nepal also the 
DhySui-Buddhas are assigned the same positions 
as described here. 

'ihjffstq II 

(A. Socicty’fl Edition, pp. 370—371.) 
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Dharma performs an important part of Bud- 
dhism, being the second of the Buddhist Trinity. 
The religious workers, Ramai Pandita, Laueena, 
and others, whe flourished during the reign of 
DharmapSla II in the 11th Century A.D., found 
that this Dharma had lost much in the estimation 
of the public, and devoted their lives to re- 
establishing his glory and lost supremacy ; and 
with this object in Auew they composed the 
Ciinya PurSna and the several Dhaima-maijgalas. 
In the course of our survey in Mayurabhanja, 
we came across several Oriya Manuscripts deal- 
ing with the subject of Dharma. From tliese 
Manuscripts we can form some idea of the 
influence which this cult once esercised upon 
the minds of the people. 

The following account of the origin of 
Dharma and of the creation of the universe by 
him is given in the Dharma-Gita of Mabadeva- 
dasa:— 

“Whose graceful and majestic p('rson is Cunya 
and who is without any appetite or desire ; who 
has no form and v\'ho is absolutely indcscj’ibable 
and indefinable. 20. 


“In that receptacle of world is the seat of that 
Lord ; and it is this which is the pure and 
absolute paradise sought by all. And that world 
is the void of voids — the great void, created out 
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of millions of worlds. 26-27. I'bere is here no 
sun, no moon, none of the eight tutelary deities 
of the directions and neither l)irth nor death, 
neither warmth nor cold. And in this state did 
crores of ages elapse. Hear me, I shall tell 
you how Dharma was born tliercaftei". 28-29. 
After Mahaprabliu liad destroyed the sins, the 
glorious face of Dhfjxjna emanated from him. 
60. After innnmerablo Kalpas liad tlius elapsed, 
did the Lord yawn lieavily, and out of that yawn 
through that glorious niontli was l^avana (wind or 
space) born. Bowing down his head (at the feet 
of the Lord) Pavaua said ‘ Wherefore have you 
brought me into existence ? Where shall I go ?’ 
The Lord replied ‘Pavaua, blow away quickly 
and come back after you have created the 
universe.’ And in obedience to the directions 
of his father, Pavana went aw’ay saying ‘ I shall 
come back after 1 have created the world, as 
asked by you.’ On his way, however, he 
reflected thus, ‘If I were to create the world, 
I should not be able to return after I have 
seen the pleasures of it.’ So he shrank back 
fi’om the task of creation, and by practising 
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yoga and dhySna, begot his son Yuga. 31-36. 
And he asked Yoga, ‘You are to go imme- 
diately, and to come back only after you have 
created the world.’ Upon receiving the orders 
of his father, Yuga flew away quickly, saying 
‘I shall return only after I have done your 
bidding.’ But on his way he did thus deliberate, 
‘If I were to undertake the work of creation, 
I should not be able to come out after I have 
seen the pleasures of the world.’ So he, too, was 
greatly afraid to undertake the creation and pro- 
duced out of his body a sou named Nirafijana 
and said to him ‘Go immediately and come back 
only after you have created the world.’ 37-41. 
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Having been thus directed by his father Nirafijana 
did (in reality) go away but was highly afraid to 
create the world. 42 . He could not thus create 
this world, but begot out of his own person "a son 
named Nirguna ; 43. and asked him to go 
away instantly and to return after finishing the 
task of the creation. 44. Nirguna, too, failed to 
create the world but produced from his body his 
son Guna 45 ; and said ‘You are immediately to 
go away my child, and return only after you 
have created the universe.’ 46. With these 
instructions from his father, Guna went away 
quickly but was highly afraid to undertake the 
task of creation. 47. He thought within himself 
‘Were I- to create the woiid, I should not be able 
to come out of it after I have seen its pleasures.’ 
48. So Guna, too, failed to create the world and 
(in his turn) brought out of his person a son 
named Thula (SlJ-ula) ; 49. and told him to 
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go iMmediately aud come back after he had 
created . the universe. 50. Thula flew away 
speedily, having been thus directed by his father, 
but was greatly afraid to undertake the task, 
51, He shrank back from creating the uni- 
verse in great fear and sat down on his way 
heaving deep sighs. 52. He was absorved 
in 'deep meditation and abstraction, and begot 
of his own person a son named Dharraa ; 53. and 
said to him ‘Go quickly, my child, and come 
back after having (created and) experienced the 
pleasures of the world.’ 54. ‘But you must be very 
quick in going from aud coming back to this place, 
or else you will be overtaken by Moha on your 
way and will never be able to come back at all.’ 
55. Unable to disobey the words of his father, 
Dharma went away saying that he would return 
as soon as he had done with the creation. 56. 
But even he was afi-aid to create the world 
though he had left his father with the above 
words and sat down to think out (some way 
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whereby he could extricate himself). 57. He 
said to himself ‘Father’s words ai'e inviolable. 
Were I to fall back from the task of the creation, 
I should meet with certain destruction. 58. 
But what an insoluble riddle it is ! Even the 
R^is, when overtaken by Moha, come to destruc- 
tion. How then am I to create moha and yet 
live safe and secure ?’ 59. Having thus reflected 

within himself, Dharma sat down in extreme 
anxiety and trouble of mind, and his body 
began to perspires. 00. He then wiped his 
forehead with Ins hand and shook off the drops 
of perspiration upon the ground ; and from 
there a woman sprang up. 61. She was a young 
lady in full bloom with sweet and gentle smiles 
(upon her lips) .... 02. Having seen 

her, Dharma was amorously inclined, and he 
held in hand the seed that flowed out 66. Then 
Dharma let the seed drop there, which fell in three 
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different parts. 71. And out of the seed BrahmS, 
Vi^nn and I^vara were born. Dharma was highly 
pleased to see these three sons 72. Then he said 
to BrahmS ‘You are to go and create the world 
to Vi^nu ‘You are to destroy the demons’ ; 
73. and to T 9 vara ‘Because you occupy a junior 
place to Brahma and Vi^nu, you are to go and 
practise abstraction and meditation.’ 74. ‘I am 
now going away to where my father is; (but) you, 
three brothers, are to remain here and create the 
the world.’ 75. Then the goddess said “Having 
begotten me from your forehead, you are my 
father. How then am I to live with the sons, 
leaving their father ?’’ 7(5. Dharma replied ‘Why 
will you go with me ? With all the pleasures of 
the world, all the people will come to worship 
you here. 77. BrahmS, Vi^nu and Hara, my three 
sons, will create here the play-house of the world. 
78. (Though but one) you yourself will be 
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millions in form, as tutelary deities of villages ; 
and every day will yon have millions of worship 
the wide world over.’ 79. (Then) he added 
‘BrahmS will create the world and fill this play- 
house with great dolls (t.e., beings).’ 80 . , . 

And thus were they begotten of Dhanna , . . 

91. And thus the mother remained here with her 
sons and having (thus) created the world Dharma 
went back to the place of his father.’ 92. 

From the above account of creation quoted 
in extenso we come clearly to know that both the 
elements and the attributes sprang into existence 
from the Supreme Lord of the universe, viz., 
MahS^unya. In the beginning he was destitute 
of aU attributes ; then he came to develop attri- 
butes and assumed a material form. Thereafter 
he manifested himself as Dharma and fi’om the 
sweat of his brow created a beautiful woman 
representing the primordial energy of the 
universe. And from this did Brahma, Vi^nu and 
MaheQvara spring ; and to them were made over 
the charge and the care of the creation. 

We meet with a similar description of creation 
in the Cunya Purana of Ramai Pandita. First 
of all, he derives, the wind or space, time 
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and the elements from the MaliS^unj^a and then 
from his body, which was Dharma itself, Nirafi- 
jana. From the sweat of Niraftjana’s brow did 
the primordial energy spring, from which again 
■did Brahma, Vi^nu and Mahe^vara have their 
beings. The reader will now agree with us in 
thinking, we may hope, that the influence of 
the Dharma cult as expounded b}’^ HaiuS,i Pandita 
is largely reflected in the Dharmagitaof Mahadeva 
DSsa. Just as one liears certain classes of the 
people sing Dharma-Mangala in different places 
of the Radlia country, so one will hear, in some 
parts of Mayural)banja, the tribes known as 
PSna, Batlinris, ^c., to sing the Dharmagita by 
Mahadeva Dasa.* 

We have found in the long extract made above 
from this work that the author used the words 
Nirvana and Maha^unya as synonyms for Vaikiin- 
tba.t Now, the term Nirvaiia has been explained by 
many scholars as the complete annihilation of be- 
ing ; and this is also the interpretation that obtains 
among the people. But it is not corroborated bj'^ 
Dharmagita, according toAvhicli the term is neither 
negative nor privative but a positive one, denoting 
no annihilation of being but the essence of it. 
And this is just the view that Mr. Suzuki adopts 
in his Mahayana Buddhism. Thus he says. — 

“ The Mahayana Buddhism was the first reli- 
gious teaching in India that contradicted the 
doctrine of Nirvana as conceived by other Hindu 


* For Dharma cult, See Census Ileport., (1901), Vt. 1. p. 204, 

anO Discovery of living Hiuldliisni in Dengal, l>y M. M. Haraprasnd 
Castri. 
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thinkers who saw in it a complete annihilation of 
being ; for they thought that existence is evil, and 
evil is misery, and the only way to escape misery 
is to destroy the root of existeiice, which is nothing 
less than the total cessation of luimau desires 
and activities in Nirvanic unconsciousness. The 
Yoga taught self-forgetfulness in deep meditation, 
the SSmkhya, the absolute separation of Paru^a 
from Prakriti, which means undistm-bed self-con- 
templation ; the Vedanta, absorption in the 
Brahman, which is the total suppression of all 
particulars ; and tlius all of them considered 
emancipation from human desii-es and aspirations 
to be a heavenly bliss, that is ISiirvana.”*’ 

In his Nirakara-Samhita i\chyutauanda DSsa 
declares Nirvana to be the last stage of the 
l eligious life. He says — 

mm i 

^ntr mBtfV i” 

“ Know him who is BrahmSnanda (who finds 
delight in the Bi'ahman) to be the unrevealed 
Divyananda. The name of his Guru is Satchila- 
nanda, who is no less than the Anadi (without 
beginning or end) Nirvana.” 

In fact, the several prominent Vaisiiava poets 
of Orissa, such as Balai ama Dasa, Jaganuatha 
Dasa, ChaitSnya Dasa, Achyuta Dasa, and MahS- 
deva DSsa, in their resi^ective works, use the 
terms ‘Maha^unya’ ‘Cunya Brahma,’ ‘Vaikuntha’ 
and ‘Nirvana’ as conveying one and the same 
meaning. Mahadeva Dasa has also adopted the 
same theory of creation as has been promulgated 


* D.T. Surzukrs Mabayana BvitWhism, p. 340, 

z 
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by the MahSySna BucldhiBm. He has also 
followed RSmai Pandita by I’epresenting Dharma 
as male, while the Buddhists of Nepal worship 
Dharma as a female divinity, giving it the name 
of Prajna or the primordial energy. 

Balar5ma Dasa also, while designating 
‘MahS$unya’ as ‘Nirafijana,’ regarded ‘Dharma’ 
as the primordial energy. Thus in his Gane 9 a- 
Vibhuti-tika he says — 

fsrareuw ^ wh aw® I 

afiir ri% ^nf^aTrfT war i 

fua i?aT adr fwi i” i (:ka laana ) 


“That goddess is the Adimata and that god is 
Mah 89 unya. And that Adimata and Nirafijana 
are related to one another as friend. This is the 
(real) secret, but try to understand them more 
particularly.’ 

In the Svayambhu Purana of Nepal Dharma 
is represented as Prajna-Paramila or Biiddha- 
M5t5 ie. the mother of all Buddhas, who has no 
beginning, no end — 

f hi wibrai i 

e\ 

®sirat ®iFrT BgwaT i 

n’arcntfticn®®^ aw i”* 


* Wf' Hnliat Svayauibbu Purana (A. Sucioty’.s Edition), pp. UU-ISO. 
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“Dharma is known tlironghont the three 
worlds as Daya (mercy) ; and is regarded as the 
mother of all the TathSgatas. And having the 
colour of the sky and the form of the Cunya, 
she is named Khaganana. 

“ Mother CunyatS is known as Biuldha-MfitS 
and in the form of PrajfiS Paramila she is also 
the mother of the Buddhists.” 

Just as here CunyalS or Prajfia Pai’araitS is 
looked upon as the mother of all the TathSgatas 
or Buddhas i.e. as the AdimSIS, so in various 
places of tlie Cunya-SaihhifS of AchyntSnauda, 
Dharma, or for the matter of that, the void itself, 
is treated as the mother of all the gods ; and 
the ParamStman is used synonymously with the 
Great Void, thus : — 

i” (ig’iranii) i 

“tmi-wwTft wrar i” ( ) i 

“ The primordial mother of the gods, the 
bestower of boons upon Cunya, is herself 
known as the Cunya,” “ Think of the Paramat- 
man itself as the Maha-Cunya.” 

It is clear and evident from the Gitas of MahS- 
deva D5sa and Balararaa Dasa that the Buddhist 
Vaisnavas of Utkala were divided between two 
camps of faith. According to one, Dharma, 
designated as Niranjafia, was the first cause of the 
universe and his form was Qunya or Void. Not 
unlike the followers of the Dharma-cult of the 
Ra4ha country who have associated and mixed 
up the' following description of Vi^nu with the 
dhySna of MahS-Qunya — “ •jpTiaiivt ^ wfwaro' 
I -aHdn 11 ” “ For 
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the alleviation of all troubles and distresses 
one should call upon the four-handed god, clad in 
a white piece of cloth and having the colour of 
the moon and a graceful countenance” — thej', 
too, incorporated the description contained in 
the above line with their mystic syllable “ ’nt 
” ‘‘Om, salutation to the Cunya Brah- 
man.” The other camp regarded and worshipped 
Dharina as a female divinity. Just as the image 
of Dharma is a highly sacred object in Nepal and 
is worshipped in every Ohaitya there, so in the 
Chaityas of Mayurabhanja, Dliarma, was enshrined 
and worshipped in tlie female form. In the 
beginning of the Eighteenth Century the Tibetan 
pilgrim, Buddliagupta Talhagatanatha, wit- 
nessed this worship in that place. In the vici- 
nity of liaribhafija Chaitya, visited by this 
Tibetan pilgrim, we also • discovered, in the 
course of our exploration, a similar stone-figui’e 
of Dharma. 

Abundant materials are on record to prove 
sufliciently that Anuttara Yoga or Hatha Yoga 
obtained largely among the crypto Buddhists of 
Orissa. According to L5ma Taranatha, TSn- 
trism, which was only a popular but degraded 
form of Yoga, was transmitted from the time 
of Asaijga and Dharma-lurti. While endorsing 
the above view Dr. Kei’ii writes “ After Dharma- 
kirti’s time the Anuttara Yoga became more and 
more general and influential.” The religious 
works by Balaraina DSsa and others furnish 
proofs in favour of this opinion. The Buddhists 
as well as the Caivas regard Gorak^anStha as the 
founder of the Hatha-Yoga system. The- Vai?- 
nava Buddhistic work, entitled. Amara-pa^ala 
opens with a prologue containing a dialogue 
between Gorak^uitha and MallikSn&tha. The 
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works by Achyiitaaauda and BalarSma, too, pay 
a sufficient homage to Guru Minanalha, Guru 
GoraksanStha,® Mallikanatha, Virasimlia, Lohi- 
dSsa, B5liga-d5sa and others. 

Dr. Kern justly observes— 

“MahaySnism lays a great stress on devotion, 
in this respect as in many others harmonising 
with the current of feeling in India which led to 
the growing importance of Bhakti. It is by the 
feeling of fervent devotion combined with the 
preaching of active compassion that the creed 
has enlisted the sympathy of numerous millions 
of people and has become a factor in the history 
of mankind, of much greater importance than 
orthodox Buddhism.”! 

The Oriya works of Balarama DSsa, Jagan- 
natha DSsa, Chaitanya DSsa and Achyuta DSsa 
• are permeated with a spirit of devotion ; and there 
are many songs in these which display a high 
spiritual emotion. Besides, the MahSySna School 
indicates a conception of the Brahman which is 
based on the lines of the VedSnta Philosophy. “It 
would perhaps be more accurate to say that it is a 
pantheistic doctrine with a theistic tinge ; Buddha 
takes the place of the personified masculine 
Brahman of the VedSnta.”| 

The works of the above' mentioned authors 
abound with passages substantiating this con- 
struction. They show how Buddhism developed 


* ?ag-sara-jon-zaug (by Sumpo Khampo), a renowned Buddhist Scholar 
of Tibet) says “ About this time (ie. the I3th Century A. D.) foolish 
Yogis who were followers of Buddhist Yogi Goraksanatha became Civaite 
Saimyasis.” Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, for 1898, pt. 1. 
p. 25. 

t Dr. Kern’s Buddhism, p. 124. 

I Do. do. p. 124 note. 
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the idea of the Brahinan, and liow this Buddhistic 
ideal lastly evolved itself out in the creed of the 
later Vaisnavas. The following extract from the 
Cunya Samhita of Achyuta Dasa will sufficiently 
illustrate this — 

tirir i 

f^TT^ Tirasn Hft Mcr ii 

^«T«5if5rfrT ftm ii 

HfV % % T% 1 

TTg firar wiff vmm n 

^jraarTf^sTT !3t% Jra-r far's! i 

fafsrar faaaa armt anrfe fafw ii 
wra ^ araai TTsaifw?) xrsa^ i 

wa# aw an«a araw trarsraF f w ^a ii 
iTaTwar wria aiaa arafa aa ^ar afa arir I 

C\ j 

’farsra aifj axrsw gaifatTa’a ^ana ii” 

( ararra ) 

“The essence is hidden in the primordial 
essence, the part is absorbed in the eternal whole. 
On the spotless x\lekhapuva is imprinted a divine 
form. ()n the bank of tlie XSlindi, Tinder the 
Kadamba tree, the gods begin to shed lusters 
from their bodies. Hearing the sweet voice of 
Champaka-lalitS and Prema-latS., Ram5 is mad 
with love. The voice is as sweet as music, 
and as delicious as nector. In the Great Void 
where there is no day and no night, millions of suns 
begin to shine. I saw the animated world lost 
in the inanimate, water mixed with water, 
fire with fire, and air with air. The five senses 
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made tip of the five substances— earth, water, fire, 
air, and sky —became merged in the great eternal 
void without form and williout name in my 
presence. The Great Void is effulgent, it has no 
sense of sight or hearing, there is not a single 
line or form in it. That brilliant Fire becomes 
the Great Void and is called Jyotirananda (bliss- 
ful light.)” 

The Madhyamikas were absolute AnStma- 
vSdins (champions of the doctrine of non- 
egoism) while the aforesaid devout poets were 
all of them Atmavadins (followers of the doctrine 
of egoism) though they siqiported the doctrine 
of the void, for Paraniatman, the great Ego or the 
Great Void, ivas, as the Brahman, the central idea 
about which all the effervescense of their devout 
poetic inspirations gathered. How then can 
these poets be regarded as Ciypto-Buddhists? 

Tt has been shewn in the beginning of this 
treatise that the ancient Buddhistic community 
came to be divided, in course of time, into 
various sects. Of these the Yogachara School 
believed in the existence of the soul or Ego, 
but the others did not subscribe to this belief. 
We have also found that the Madhyamikas 
looked with some disfavour and suspicion upon 
the Bpdliisattvayanas or Cravakayanas, closely 
following the footsteps of the Sthavira Sect, 
because many of them were found to believe in 
the existence of the soul or Ego. Tt has fiii'ther 
been noted almost at the outset that the sect of 
the Mantrayanas which sprang into existence 
about the fourth Century A.D. believed in the 
unification of the Jivalman (individual soul) and 
the Parainatman (the universal soul), Nagarjuua 


* VUlv Suzuki’rs Mahayaiju BmUlliism. 
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the expounder of the doctrine of the void and 
after him Diggnaga, the great Buddhistic logi- 
cian, had exercised great influences in Utkala. 
Even so late as the seventh Century when the 
Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsaug ( Yuan Chuang ) 
came to visit India, lie found here many rem- 
nants of their influences. Though in Odra he 
had found the MahaySnists in all their glory and 
greatness, what he saw in Kalinga was but the 
MahaySua Sthavira Sect. The sect of the 
Hinayanas sprang from the primitive Sthavira 
cult, and it is very likely that the Mahft- 
ySua Sthavira Sect which came into existence 
in later times was simply the outcome of the 
union of these two into one. For long the 
voice of the HiuaySnas was the predominant 
one in Northern Bengal, and though in the time 
of the PSla Dynasty many of them were forced 
to embrace the creed of the Mahay anists, yet their 
original doctrines, ideas and beliefs were not 
altogether effaced ; rather, they grew and were 
mixed up with their new acquisitions. We 
have already said that NagSrjuna had accepted 
the theories and doctrines of the Gita and the 
Upani^ads. No wonder, tlierefore, that the 
Mantrayanas, who followed his creed, also 
accepted and tried to assimilate the AtmavSda, 
doctrine of egoism, as expounded in the Git5. 
Nepal was the chief abode of the MahSyanists. 
After the principal Buddhist College of NSlanda 
Avas destroyed and razed to the ground on the 
conquest of the country by the Muhammadans, 
many of the Buddhist Crarnanas of the place w'ent 
to and took refuge in Nepal Avith their religious 
scriptures. The relics of these sacred writings 
• are even now to be met with there. It was with 
the help of these and with the assistance rendered 
by one of VajrSchSryas of the present VajraySna 
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sect of Nepal, which is only a debased form of 
the MantraySiia cult, derived in its turn from the 
MahSyana School, that Mr. Hodgson has been 
able to detect four different sects dividing 
amongst themselves the Buddhistic community 
of the place. The names of these four schools 
are SvSbhavikas, Ai^varikas, Karmikas and 
YStnikas. Mr. Hodgson’s remarks may be 
thus summed up — 

The Svabhavikas, apparently the oldest of 
the four schools, is again subdivided into two 
sects, vh,, Sv5bli5vikas simple and Prajfiiku 
SvSbhavikas. The former liold that nature or 
matter alone exists, engaged in an eternal 
evolution of entity and non-entity ; while, 
according to the latter, matter in two modes, 
abstract or proper and concrete or contingent, is 
the sole substance. All the active and intelli- 
gent powers are unitised in the first mode, as 
inherent in matter, which is here deified and 
held to be unity, immutability, rest and bliss. 
The actual and visible nature, the scene of 
action, multiplicity, change and pain, is the 
result of the second mode. The first is called 
N4vrtti and the second Pravrtti. The powers 
of matter in their unity are indescribable ,‘ but 
in their concrete forms, i.e., as nature, ‘ they are 
symbolised by the yoni and personified as a 
female divinity called Adi-Prajna and Adi- 
Dharma.’ Ti’ansmigrations are due to Pravrtti, 
Nivrtti producing eternal bliss. To attain this 
is the auinmum bonum (the highest good) of 
man. 

In their interpretation of Nivrtti, there is a 
division amongst the Ai 9 varikas, some holding 
that ‘ Buddha represents intellectual essence 
and is the sole entity,’ and others that ‘ Dharma 

' jCXVii 
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or material essence exists with Buddha in 
Nivytti,’ the tYPO being inseparable there. 
When the essential principle of matter passes 
into the state of Pravrtti, Buddha, the type of 
active power, first proceeds from it and then 
associates with it ; and from that association 
results the actual visible world. The principle 
is feigned to be a female, first the matter and 
then the wife of Buddha. 

The KSrmika School is so called from the 
word Karma, ‘ meaning moral action,’ and the 
y&tnika from the word yahia, signifying in- 
tellectual force, skilful efforts.’ They are simply 
later developments of and supplements to the 
first two schools. Both the SvSbhSvikas and the 
Ai^varikas had in their own ways ‘ assigned that 
eternal necessary connection of virtue and 
febcity in which they alike believed.’ The 
K9.rmikas and the YStuikas did not raise this 
question but confined themselves ‘ to the pheno- 
mena of human nature, its free-will, its sense 
of right and wrong and its mental power — to the 
wisdom of SvabhSva or Prajfia or Adi-Buddha.’ 
There were two questions here — Is that connec- 
tion to be realized by man by ‘the just condhct 
of his understanding?’ or, is it to be realized 
by ‘ the proper cultivation of his moral sense ? ’ 
In reply, the Yatnikas stood for the understand- 
ing and the KSrmikas for the moral sense, and 
thus they removed “ the obloquy so justly attach- 
ing to the ancient Prajfiika and even to the 
Ai9varika School, because of the want of pro- 
vidence and of dominion in their first cause.” 
Qakya gives the following descriptions of Karma 
and Yatna in Divy5vad5na, “The Union of 
UpSya and PrajfiS is Karma, while Yatna is 
produced by Iqvara (i.e., Adi-Buddha) from 
PrajfiS or Nivrtti, and all the difficulties that 
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occpr ia the affairs of this world or gf. the next 
are rendered easy by Yatna.” Impersonality 
and quiescence of the first cause with which the 
SvSbhSvikas and the Ai9varika8 were charged 
were removed by these two schools by attri- 
buting free-will to man and moral attributes to 
God. The KSrmikas believe that fate is their 
own creation “ ufafwfh ” 

Just as in Nepal the whole Buddhistic com- 
munity is found at present to have been divided 
into four different sects, so in Utkala, after the 
destruction of Nftlanda, the resident Buddhists 
were divided into several prominent sects, all 
springing up as results of the contact they 
successively came in with the different phases 
of Buddhism. Even so late as the ICth Century 
traces of their quondam influence and relics of 
their scriptures were discernible in Utkala. 
AchyutSnanda Dasa has thus referred to these 
schools in his Cunya-SaihhitS — 

“smrnuw iftirrww i 

11% fa fqj: <«%% II 

litTijrimrij ftRir wrgr i 

ifnrr ii%^ ii 

i 

t ii” (<o 

“ The NSgantSka (followers of NSgSrjuna), the 
VedSntaka, (or SautrSntika Schools) and the Yo- 
gSntaka (or YogSchSra School) — all these have 
laid down, with all the sincerity of their faiths, 
various laws and bye-laws of conduct. The 
system of religious observances and practices 
inaugurated by Gorali^auStha under the command 
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of Vira Siiiiha, the Yoga system of MallikSoStha, 
the doctrine of the Bauli or BSula Sect, and the 
SSk^imantras of LohidSsa and Kapila — all these 
have been buried in secrecy.” 

Now, on the strength of these lines we can 
safely assert that NSgSntaka or the MSdhyamika 
Philosophy introduced by NSg5rjuna, the YogS- 
chSra or the system of rites and observances 
closely akin to those of Yoga as introduced and 
enjoined by Asagga and others, and the time- 
honoured school of Buddhism, called SautSntrika, 
dealing with ancient Sutras or Buddhistic dogmas 
based upon the Upani^ads — these three schools 
of thought ; and the Hatha-Yoga systems in- 
troduced and propagated by 'Gorak^anStha'' 
and MallikStiStha who flourished in later times, 
the doctrines of the Baula sect, and the mantras 
introduced by Lolii(lasa,t and Kapila- -all these 
were all along alive and active, though driven 
undergroxmd by the force of many antagonistic 
circumstances. We take the Ai9varika, KSrmika 
or YStnika School of thought which obtains among 
the Buddhistic community of Nepal, to be but 


• Guru Goraksanatha was a disciple oE Minanatha otherwise known 
as Matsyendra, The memory of the latter is worshipped by the Newar 
Buddhistas as being the tutelary deity of Nepal, In the history of 
IHbetan Buddhism Goraksaniltha occupies a very prominent place, being 
honoured and worshipped as one of the principal Buddhist sages. We 
learn from the pen of Lilma Ti\ranatha, historian of Buddhism, that the 
whole sect of the disciples and followers of Goraksanatha embraced the 
cult of Caivism in the thirteenth century A .D. Even now he is held 
in great esteem and deified as Civa by the Yogi class It has been 
hinted at in Cunya-Samhita that lK)th he and Mallikanatha were Yoga- 
rnrlias^ i.e, staunch a<iherentsof the s^’stembf Yogachara, 

t In the religious books of the Dharma cult of Rarha, Lohidasa has 
been referred to as Lohichandra or Euhichandra. In Ounyapurana we 
find an allusion to the worship of Dharma or Ounya by iiaja Hari- 
Chandra, father of Lohichandra, and Madana his mother. Mention is 
made in Cunya^Samhita also of the pravn^ydy matfui and Nirakara- 
DhyAna resorted to by Lohidasa, and the * reverse mode of Sadhana 
(devotion and prayer) after the principles of ‘ Nagantaka ’ or Naga- 
rjttua. 
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the latest phases of the Yogautaka School of 
philosophy (which ia in. reality an attempt 
at a compromise between tlie ancient YogSchSra 
and the VedSnta Philosophy), and the 
SvSbhSvika or PrSjnika Svabhavika School, 
also to be met with there, survived as the 
NSgSntaka School of Orissa — being a later deve- 
lopment of the Madhyamika School inaugurated 
by Nagarjuna. It also becomes clear and 
evident even from Qunya-samhita that in the 16th 
Century A.D., Utkala was largely tinder the in- 
fluence of the Mahayaua School in its two 
branches of YogachSra and Madhyamika, Be- 
sides, it has been clearly established from the 
Visnugarbha of Chaitanya Dasa and the Dhamia- 
gita of MahSdeva Dasa that the worship of the 
Pancha-DhySui Buddha which even now obtains 
among the Newar Buddhists and the worship and 
narration of the traditional story of Dharma 
introduced by RamSi Pandit in the time of the 
P5la Kings, were in vogue in Utkala at the time. 
To escape the persecution and oppi*ession which 
followed in the reign of Raja PratSparudra, 
upon the Buddhists of all sects and schools, 
a large majority of them embraced the Gaudiya 
phase of Vai^navism of Lord Cri Chaitanya. 
But it does not seem likely nor is it reasonable 
to expect, that all of them were earnest and 
sincere converts to the later Vai^navism of 
Gau^a. On the contraiy, we hope, it would not 
be too much to infer and assert that though many 
of them gave themselves out to be devout Vai§- 
navas and staunch and loyal devotees of MahS- 
prabhu, yet they were, in their heart of hearts, but 
votaries of Buddha. And we can safely count 
Achyut&nauda, Balar&madSsa, JagannStha and 
ChaitanyadSsa, referred to before, among this 
class of Vaifuavas. AchyutSuanda has himself 
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throwu a flood of side light upon this in his Qunya- 
saihhita. It is related in his NirSkara-SaiiihitS 
that implicitly obeying the direction of Qri Ohai- 
tanya, AchuytSnanda first became a convei t toVai?- 
pavism under Sanatana GosvSmi and following 
the custom and practice of this sect, he put on all 
their outward marks. Referring to himself in his 
work he says that shortly after his conversion to 
Vai^navism, he could in ho way bring his mind 
to take any the least interest in mxmdane matters. 
With the lapse of time this tendency became 
more and more marked, and his parents grew 
more and more dissatisfied and disgusted with 
him. Thus the only bonds that tried to tie 
him down to the concerns of the world, broke 
asunder of themselves, making him quite loose 
and free to follow the dictates of his own soul. 
In corurse of time the Nirguna made Himself 
manifest to him, illumining the innermost recesses 
of his heart and calming and pacifying the 
storm of passion and desire. At length, ten 
years and ten months after his conversion, at the 
foot of the western banian tree and in the village 
of Tripura on the bank of the river PatanS, 
he was graced by the presence of his Guru 
Brahma in his naked and untrimmed sublimity. 
His name was ‘MahSnanda’. The mighty precep- 
tor initiated him into the secrets and mysteries 
of religion and explained to him that the ulti- 
mate object of devotion, upon which alone the 
mind was to be concentrated, with reference to 
the attainment of which the whole life was to 
be regulated, and which was greater than the 
greatest of the preceptors, was ‘ SachchidSnanda’ 
‘AnSdi NirvSna.t’ — ^a stage where it is all 


t Vide Nirakara Samhita. 
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eternal life, eternal bliss and consciousness. 
A short while after this Achyuta came to the 
forest of Dandaka, on the eastern bank of the 
PrSchi and visited many R§is and Tapasvins (her- 
mits, sages and ascetics). The misunderstandings 
and dissensions, which prevailed among these, 
have not been passed over in silence in Cunya 
Saifahita. About a week after this, at dead of 
night and in the heart of a dense forest, he was 
graced with the presence of Lord Buddha. 
Achyuta has thus alluded to him in his Cunya 
Samhita : — 

“For five or seven days I walked into the 
dense forest in search of my Lord. One day at 
dead of night when I was deeply absorbed 
in studying the details of those who have 
met him and who have not, I was graced 
with His presence. He said ‘ Long and 
tedious has been the separation between myself 
and the five souls of my life. I would not 
rest till I met you.’ Having heard this, 1 
fell prostrate at His feet, cried aloud “ Saved, 

0 I am saved now !’ and informed Plim of 
all the thoughts and ideas of my mind. 
Having heard me, the Lord burst into a fit of 
laughter and said ‘Listen, Achyuta, to what I say. 
In the Kaliyuga, I have made myself manifest 
again as Buddha. It is desirable, however, for you 
in the Kaliyuga to hide your Buddhistic frames 
of mind away from view. You (five) are indeed 
my five souls, my five lives. Having undergone 
incarnation, I have found you back. All troubles 
and calamities will now be put an end to by 
means of the Nirakara-mantra (devotion to form- 
less Brahman or Qunya). Having saved yoiu*selves 
first by this, you will save others afterwards. 

1 tell you, take refuge in Buddha, — in 
mother Adi- 9 akti or the first primordial energy 
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(i.e. Dharma) and in the Saiigha-^ (congregation). 
By devoting yonrself to the NiiSkSra, you will be 
chastened and purified with an influx of piety, all 
pure and transparent. Having said all this, He 
initiated me into the religion of the NirSdhSra, 
(self-sustained) and instructed me to go back into 
the world and propagate this religion (as the 
means of salvation) in this Kaliyuga. The Lord 
said also “Know that Buddha is none ' else but 
Brahma Himself. And in this form do I dwell 
inside all bodies. Go, Ye Achyuta, Ananta, 
Ja90vanta, BalarSma and Jagannatha, go and 
publish what I say to you.” Having been thus 
ordered, we five, instead of going to ManaySna 
entered the forest when Rsis and Tapasvins, 
the Sannyasins, the followers of Vira Siiiiha, Rohi- 
dasa and Kapila, and the BauliTse^., all these 
bodies gathered together in an assembly, and 
there made known the wishes and directions of 
the Lord. I explained to them the Mantra, Yantra 
and Karanyasa, appropriate to the Cunya or Void. 
Upon this all the sages blessed themselves and 
blessed the name of the Lord. They then under- 
stood that Cunya Brahma, devoid of all forms, 
Himself resides as light, inside all bodies. The 
moving and the stationary, the insect and the 
fly, inside all these are the Cunya Purusa, and the 
Qunya Yantra. The Nirakara (formless) Yantra 
which is the essence (emblem ?) of the Qunya- 
puriisa, who is a helpmate of the meek in spirit, 
has revealed all this out of great kindness.”^ 


* By many of tlio later ill-informwl wTitcrs Sangha was cliaiigetl 
into Sankha, 

t ‘'<n« nw’ I 

US BU D 

Olfil Bitwifn BtY* BICHB I 
• *r <ITWT I 
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There can now be no shadow of a doubt 
about the fact that the five great sonle, viz. 
JagannStha, Balarama, Achynta, Ananta and 
Ja9ovanta Dasa, who have up till now generally 
passed for devout Vaisnava poets, were in the 
sixteenth century the 'five lives’ of the Buddhists 
i.e. mighty pillars of the great structure of the 
crypto Buddhistic community of Utkal. They 
acknowledged and sang the glory of the Trinity. 
We have already quoted, in connection with the 
history of the Bathuri tribe the Cnnya or Dharma 
Clayatri that is to be found in the ‘Siddhanta- 
dambara’ of Balarama DSsa. There also the 
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inijclitation upon or the menial recitation of, this 
trinity of liuddha, Dliarma and Saijgha are 
hinted at, as the means of salvation. The 
Mauayana that is alluded to in Cunya SamhitS, 
seems to he but another form of the name, 
‘Mantrayana.’ AchyutySnanda said that in his 
time the influence of theManayana or MantraySua 
sect had considerably dwindled ; and it was for 
this that the images of gods which Avere oi iginally 
all of the mind, or to bo realised from the 
mantras, had been reduced to images of Avood, 
stone or earth, rendering it impossible to realise 
any longer tlieir true natures and characteristics. 
And it Avas for this degeneration that Bhagavat 
propagated through the medium of these ll\'e 
men, the doctrine of the Cunya Brahman putt- 
ing on the guise of Buddha, for the salvation 
of the sinner and the sufferer of the Kali-yuga. 


1JTS i 
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qit^irni Hifl mn S Hifj i 
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Tlioiigli they were Bincore Biuldliists, being 
votaries oE Buddha, yet they found it 'necessary, 
nay unavoidable, to keep their Buddhistic 
frames of mind liidden under the guise of 
Vai?aavism — for fear of the persecutions by 
the BrShmanas and Kings. It is for this that 
we find the following line in Achyutananda’s 
Cuuya Samhita -- 

fwwr JiVqj” I 

“It is desirable in the Kaliyuga that the 
followers of Buddha should be disguised.” 

Not only Achyutadasa but almost all the 
ancient poets of Utkala when singing of the ten 
incarnations, have referred to JagaunStha or the 
DSru-Brahma as being one and the same with 
the incarnation of Buddha, the saviour of men 
in the Kali-yuga.* 

Vyasa also expressed in his Bhagavata 
Purana (1..3.24)- 

^ “an: «5ft wnarT i • . 

sgsmangwgir «faT«rfcT i” "" 

“ Then oil the advent of Kaliyuga, for the 
purpose of misleading the Asuras, the Lord will 
be born in Kikata as son to Afijana, and named 
Buddha.” 

But the devout poet Jagannath Dasa did not 
subscribe to this ; he atfirmed, on the contrary, 
in the fifth skandha of his Bhagavata 


* Tlius blie poet Saraladasa says in liis Mahabliarata. 

‘‘wt asff ^|s OTmx I 
fa# «% ii” 

“ In llie ninth I |»ay my humble respects to tlie incarnation of 
Uuddlia, who in the form of Ituddlia dwelt in tlio Niliichula Puri." 


incarnation 
of Buddha. 
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irnTawift 9 99nr ii 
ftrj'ir inJr n^iftS ii 
95 1 umiT Min II 
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11” 


“ Coming down to tlie world as the all-wise 
Buddha, the Loi’d will diffuse knowledge, give op 
the religion inculcated in the Vedas and promul- 
gate the doctrine of the I^irguna. None 'will then 
worship maya again. And at this time, all the 
different castes \vill again sit together when 
partaking of 'boiled rice.” 

The purport of the lines is this. For the 
diffusion of real knowledge, for the setting aside 
of the vedic forms of worship and for the 
introduction and promulgation of the worship 
of the Nirgnna Brahma — Buddha’s incarnation 
will take place. Woidd any Pauranika Hindu 
save a pious and sincere follower of Buddha, 
acknowledge that it was Buddha who diffused 
real knowledge and intro<luced the worship of 
the NirgunaV Chaitanyadasa in his Nirguna- 
raahStmya while singing of the glories of the 
twelve Avataras has found more or less fault 
with all the other eleven incarnations. It was 
only Buddha whom he found all pure and stainless. 
Thus he says of Buddha — 


“’iTfl I 

^*9 «WI I 

^TH I 
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§1* n% I w ^iw t it« 

«t «i% gTf w I ifwtrwf »«c 

^wi*it fw »i*i I cifijt iminit un” »«• 

“Incarnated as many Buddhas, TIari came 
down into the world, lie found fault Avitli the 
jajna-dharma, i.e. religion based upon sacrifices, 
offerings and. oblations, and expressed himself 
highly in favour of (the attainment of) the 
knowledge of Bralunan (as the basis and essence 
of religion ). Holding works, religious practices, 
aacrilices. austerities, religious vows, taypanas 
&c., equally useless with respect to the fruits 
they are expected to yield, he followed simply 
the sequence of actions accepting their ivsults 
unaffected in the least. 

“The Kali-yuga is like a tree of religion of . 
which the knowledge of Brahma is the only root. 
Discarding all the other religions, ho clung 
to the root, viz. knowledge of Brahman. Those 
who have not attained this knowledge, will 
wander from door to door in ignorance. iSo one 
(craving for salvation) will have to uproot all other 
decaying trees and all the other evil practices 
which have struck root in his mind. In this 
Avay only can he save himsel f, concentrating his 
mind all the while upon the knowledge of 
Brahman. Buddha discarded all the other forms 
of religion and only attempted, heart and soid, 
to attain the knowledge of Brahman, settling 
down his mind by practising yoga and dhyana 
and concentrating it upon the knowledge of 
Brahman.” 

We can very thoroughly understand from the 
aboVe extract in Avhat light Jagannatha or Bud- 
dha Avas held by these devout poets. 
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From tlie Oiiuya Samhita we have gleaned 
the naiiios of the places where these crypto 
Buddhists dwelt, as also the names of their leaders 
and their uiiiuhers as stated below — 

Names of Places, Names of (Chiefs NumLcr of 

disciples. 

(.'asiiiia mi tlie 

— Tiankof Mio Prachi ... Dvija Krisnadtisa Maliapatra ... 1000 

On Iho lianks of the 

Madlmra ... Pdiaguvaii of tlic Yadii Dynasty, 


ami Oo|»a Dailari ... 

About Kuiitinji;:,mi-a, Ka<;i* 

))ura, Kulagtd, ami 

Ilukuua Cliaura ... ... 140 

Ktlei Miikti(;vara (a vil- 
lage near Hate<;vaia) ... 

The village of Nembala 

on the Ohitrolpala ... Achyntaiiamia ... ... 2r)."> 

North to the place of j Anaiita, Dvija (Jancra I’ati, {20(1 (Da.'sas) 

the) Pam lavas ... | Kantha Oanak and Dvija j .'lOO of the 

Saraiiga Vatlii dynasty. 

On the bank of Drah- 

mani ... ... 300 

YajanagHraon the Vaita- 

rani ... Thmdhu Muliuuti ... 300 

Varaha-mamlala on the 

Yaitaraiii ... Jai/adanamlu Aenihotri ... 300 


Achyutaiianda says that thus veiling them- 
selves in innumerable ways three tbonsandj 
votaries of Ihiddlia were passing tlieir days. 
Afraid of Kali, they were eagerly and anxiously 
waiting for the day when their Lord would again 


• Dunya Sambita, Clwps. XVII-NX. 

t We find in Chapter XIX of Cunya Samhita : - 

“^JTJ S%3IT ftwt I 

vreiTO fj 5 n” 

“ From Padraatikii you will know the names of the remaining votariew 
of mine. For certain reasons known ttt myself, the names of just 500 
devotees are kept concetiled.’’ 

We are sorry, however, that the Padmutika work referred to above has 
not iKicn found by us. It is very likely that further glimpses into the 
history of the erypto Itmldhi.-ts tif the Ifith Century will be obtained 
when this work will lx? brought to light 
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come down aud reveal liimself ia all his glory. 
One and all of these Buddhists liriidy believed 
that for the i;)ropagatiou of the religion based 
upon the knowledge of Brahman, Bhagavat Bud- 
dha would again be incarnated. This belief is 
expressed by Achyutananda in the following 
lines ; — 

“wttwrj wft «siftr€ w I 

wrMri% inr^ ii 

TTWTWt wfii airtifsf i 

fan nrn fnsr wn fn ii” 

“In the Kali-yuga a part of Kamalaijka will 
come down into, and be born in, the world. 
After incarnation, lie and Ilis devotees will 
recognise one another. In the Kali-yuga Brahman 
will first of all come to Madhura, as Buddha, 
and will leave behind Him three thousand parts 
(i.e. faithful and devoted followers) of Himself. ” 


BUDDMISM IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

Many facts have recently come to light 
which will go far to prove that though in the 
17th Century Buddhism was generally considered 
to have fallen beloAV the horizon, yet its setting 
beams were still lingering over and illumining 
many parts of the country. Lt. Col. Waddel 
the wellknown historian of Lam&ism has brought 
out an English translatfon of the accounts of the 
travels of Buddha Gupta TathagatanStha, written 
in the Tibetan tongue. It was early in the 
beginning of the 17th Century i.e. in 1608 that 
this great Buddhistic pilgrim came on a visit to 
India, We cannot do better than quote the 
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following, two passages from the English tran- 
slation of his account 

“ Thence (i.e. from Sambuddha) he went to 
Bengala via JaganhSth and Trilinga : thence 
to Pundravartagarasalini from which in twenty 
days he reached the shrines Kasramagaram and 
Devikotta in the upper part of Tripura where he 
remained in the monastery foi'merly built by the 
great Siddhh Kronakara. He also visited Hari- 
bhanja, Phukrad and Palgar. In these countries 
the clergy and the books were numei'ous and the 
religion prosperous. While there, he heard a 
variety of esoteric teachings from the life (lips ?) 
of a great Pundit named Dharma of the Hari- 
bhanja Chaitya and believed to be a pupil of 
great Siddha, and also found a Pandita Upasika 
Hetagarbaghanna. He also visited 
. . . chaitya and he saw the magic circles 

of JanakSya and SiddhSnya Kadaka. 

“<fn returning to India proper, Buddha Gupta 
visited Trilinga Vidyanagar, Karnataka and 
Bhamdoor. At the latter place ho met the great 
Siddha Sautagupta. Henceforth the pilgrim Bud- 
dhagupta is known as Buddhaguptanath and he 
was especially empowered by the -login Diuakara 
and the great Guru Gambhiramati and he had 
taken instructions from the superior Uttara Sud- 
dhigarva and Gantapa, BelStikshana Bhirab'andhu 
and Ghaghopa all of whom were followers of 
the aforesaid great Siddha Sautagupta. He thfen 
went to MahSbodhi in the middle country and 
made a small house for meditation close to the 
north of VajrSsana. Afterwards he visited the 
eight great shrines and Gridhrakuta GiriguphS 
and PraySga. Forty-six years had now elapsed 
since his last meeting with Tirthanath. Then he 
built an assembly house on Khagendra hill to 
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wliicli many Vogis rosortctl and he received rnyal 
patroaage.” 

Tims we find tliat even in the Seventeenth 
Centnry there were to bef seen a large number 
of the ministers of Buddhism, of both sexes, 
and possessing great supernatural powers,— at 
Haribha&ja, Phukrad and Palgarh ; and many 
Buddhistic scriptures of importance were also 
to be met with there. Let us now try to find 
out the exact situations of these places. 

We learn from tlie aforesaid account that Haribhanja 
from Tipperah Buddhaguptanath went to Hari- 
Idiauja.' When he came liere in the 17th Century, 
the capital of Mayurabhanja was located at Ilari- 
harapuror llaripnr. We are afraid there has been 
a confusion of names here, the n.ameof the capital 
having l)een taken for the name of the whole coun- 
try. Thus Haribhanja of the Tibetan traveller was 
no other than the old Mayurabhanja. It had for 
a long time been the centre of Buddhistic influ- 
ence. Here it was that BudclhaguptanSth visited 
the Haribhanja-chaitya ; and it was here also that 
he learned many an esoteric truth from the lips 
of a great Dharma Pandit and also from a Bud- 
dhistic Upasika named Hitagarbhaghana. 

Phukrad or Phugr8d. — The TibetaJi word Pukrad. 
Phug ineans tlie solitary dwelling place of the 
Lamas for the purpose of meditation ; and PJnujpa 
means “ a recess in a rock, a cave.” Hence 
Phugrad means a Radha ‘country’ abounding in 
recesses or caves for the meditation of the Siddhas. 

As the entire province of Mayurabhafija or for 
the matter of that, the hilly parts of it are known 
as Radha to the people, it may not be unsafe to 
infer that Phukrad, in the above account, refers 
to the hilly tracts of Mayurabhafija interspersed 
Avith SiddLogidias. 


XXIX 
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Paigar. jf, yccy likely that Palgiida Yvas hnt auolher 

iiame.of the modoni I’aUahaia, one ol‘ the eighteen 
( nidajata or Feudatory States o[ Orissa, It is 
said that at one timeihe descendants of the Tala 
Kings reigned here ; and the ruins of Buddhism 
are still to ho met with there in large numbei'S. 

Discovery should now try to find out the exact 

ofamodern locality of the llaribhafija Chaitya, where llita- 
garliha-tihana, the Buddhist Upasika, presided, 
where a vast number of Buddliist Cramanas lived 
and ino\md and many a religious book was I’cad 
and taught, and where from far-off countries, 
students and observers flocked in large numbei's 
to l)e initiated into the mysteries of the religion. 

Both from the small Chaitya that has I’eeently 
been discovered near Bodhipukhur in the village 
of Badasai, and the materials that can be gathered 
from the place, it appears to be very likely that 
the ancient lluvihhauja Chaitya must have been 
situated somewhere near it. One will invariably 
sec in Nepal that wherever there was a big 
chaitya, there was also a large number of smaller 
ones al)out it and Imilt in imitation of it. In 
Nepal the images of Adi Buddha, Paficlia Dliyaui 
Buddha and Triratna (i.e. Buddha, Dharma and 
Saijgha) are to be found enshrined in every 
Chaitya and by the side of each Chaitya are to be 
met with the statues of Ilariti and CitalS. The 
small Chaitya discovered near Badasai is known to 
the Hindus as Chandrasena. It is considered to 
have been either the prototype or the foundation 
of a larger one. The following Hues well express 
the general import of the chaityas : — 

“ The chaitya may -be regarded as the fonnda- 
• tion on which the ecclesiastical architecture of 
the Buddhists is based, and as supplying the 
model from which nearly all their principal 
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toiuples whether they be dedicatory, uieiiiorial or 
funeral, have been constructed.” 

Thus writes Dr. Oldiield about the Biuklhistic 
chaityas of Nepal — 

” In almost all chaityas of Avhatever size, 
small as well as large, round the base of the 
■ hemisphere there are four niches or shrines — 
one opposite to each of the four cardinal points — 
in w'hich are placed seated tigures of four out of 
the five Divine Buddhas — Aksobhya is enshrined 
in the eastern niche, llatnasambliava in the 
southern, Ainitabha in the western and Amogha- 
siddha in the northern. There is always a 
shrine to Vairochana.” 

In this model chaitya are to be found four 
figures in the four niches. They represent 
Aksobhya and three other Dhyani Buddhas with 
their Vahaiuvs and Bodhisattvas. By the side of 
this chaitya is an image of Dharma. Similar 
figures arc also to be met with by the side of tlie 
majority of the rdiaityas in Nepal. In thcfolloiA- 
iug passages the reader Avill find an accurate 
description of this figure of Dharma : — 

“ Dharma’s figure is always that of a female 
with prominent bosoms, two of her hands are 
brought together in front of her chest with llie 
points of the fore fingers and thumbs in contact 
as in the Dharmachakramudra of Vairochana ; 
in a third hand she holds either a lotus floAver 
or else a book containing the scilptures or law 
of Buddha ; and in her fourth hand she has a 
MslS or rosary of beads.” 

“In a shrine at the Chillandeo temple, Kiiti- 
pur, the figure of Dharma, on the left of Buddlia, 
has four hands of AA-hich two are empty, in the 
third is a book and in the fourth a rosary.” 
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This (le.scn'ijtiou of. Dharnia is exactly ap- 
jilicable in the case of the lignre found at Badasai. 
Auoflier figure of a similar ilescription — but Avitli 
t>vo bauds, - was also found iu the MabS. Bodbi at 
tlaya, bearing inscriptions of the 12tb CeutTiry 
A. I). In bis Virata Civla, Balarauia Dasa is fouml 

to have said ‘‘W3«rir5n ” /.t-.^Cakti or the 
creative power took the foriu of Dbarma.’ lu 
Nepal she is also known as tiubye^vari. At 
Badasai the figure of Citala is to be seen close by 
the image of Dbarma. This practice of enshrin- 
ing the figure of Citala in close proximity of 
tliat of Dliarma is also followed in Nepal. “ The 
goddess Citala was universally believed to afford 
necessary protection to all who sought her aid. 
The Buddhists accordingly recognised her divi- 
nity and besought her protection ; they enrolled 
her among the list of their subordinate deities 
and erected a temple to her honour beneath the 
very shadow of tlie temple of Adi Buddha at 
QambhunSth.” 

The existence of the model chaitya and the 
figures of Dbarma and Citala afford us strong 
grounds for l)elieviug that at one time there was 
also a larger chaitya in the vicinitj'. These 
images had formerly been located in the close 
proximity of a tank, known as Bodhipukur, pro- 
bably from the Buddhistic chaitya, and have only 
been 3-ecently brought into the village. Extensive 
corn-liehls only are, howrever, to be seen now, rolling 
far and away from the embankments of the tank 
on all sides — no relics of the supposed ancient 
chaitya, no, not even a faint shadow of them, will 
now satisfy the longing gaze of the antiquary. • 

When the Tibetan ihlgrim visited the country, 
the Bhanja Baj&s had their capital at Haripur, 
From here Bodhipukur Avas only live miles off. 
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J£xcepting the small clmitya ami the image of 
Dharma tliat we came upon in the cour.se of our 
exploration and antiquarian researches, no 
Ihiddhistic relics of any kind, of a modern 
cliaitya wore to lie found in the locality. So it 
will not be very wide of the mark to infer, we 
presume, that the llarihhanja chuitya referred 
to by the Tibetan pilgrim, existed somewhere 
near Badasai, — and here it was that he met 
with a Dharma Pandita and ix'ceived many 
esoteric; instructions. In the course of our 
researches in the village we came across also some 
Oriya Mss. such as Siddh3nta-dambara, Anakara 
Samhita, Amarapatala, and songs of Cloviuda 
Chandra, the great mendicant King of Bengal. 

Thus these facts cannot hut convince the most 
casual thinker tiiat this place was once the centre 
of Buddhistic thought and activity. 

Dr. Oldfield thus explains the views of the 
Buddhist Newars : — 

“The Materialists { t. c. the follower of the 
ancient Mahayana system) assign the first place 
in their Trinity to' Dhanm, as the spirit re- 
presenting matter, from which everything in 
heaven or earth originally sprung. 

“They deify Dharma as a goddess, under the 
names of Adi-Dharma, Prajna Devi, Dharma Devi, 
Arya-'J ara ; using any or all of tliese epithets 
as synonyms to signify the supreme, self-existent 
powers of NaLvre, whom they worship as the 
universal Mother, not only of all mankimi, but of 
ajl the heavenly deities. All Buddhists are her 
children, and, therefore, all are brothers. 

I “ The Materialists make Buddha subordinate 
ito Dharma, and give him the second place in 
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their trinity. They look on him as derived from 
Dharma, springing from her as a son from a 
parent, and then reacting upon her in some 
mj’sterious wa}% the result of which was the 
production of tlie Buddhas and of all other ani- 
mated beings. 

“ Saijgiia, the Materialists regard as the type 
of all the forms of visible nature, which are 
proJuced by the creative power inherent to 
matter and which spontaneously I’esult from the 
union and association of Dharma with Buddha.”'^' 

In the course of our sojourn at Badasai| we 
came to learn that once there lived a caste known 
as ‘d’’ogis’ there. They had in their ])os.scssiou 
several ilss. treating of the Dharma cult. Their 
professional duty was to sing songs relating 
to Uaja Govinda (Jhandra and the praises of 
Dharma. from Badasai they migrated to the Nil- 
giri where they are even now to l)e found. 
W'e happsmed to lind here in the house of a poor 
rustic a Ms. entitled “The Songs of Raja Govinda 
Chandra ” by Kalabharati. Formerly it was the 
the property of an old Yogi resident of the place. 
We do strongly believe that if a thoroiigli and 
sifting search be instituted for the purpose at 
Badasai and the surrounding places, similar im- 
portant manuscripts can be recovered from obli- 
vion and impending destruction. 

We have said above that in the course of our 
exploration in Badasai we have found the ligui’es 
of Dharma and Qitala only. Now it may reason- 
ably be asked — How is it that the images of Buddha 
and Saijgha are not included in the group, if the 


• Dr. OI.lficia’sNi|.iil, VVt IJ p. DK-ar. 
t Vitlc Rei)or( ou Hivlasai. 
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place was, as asserted, a centre of Iliuldliistic iii- 
tlnence V On this point, some are of opinion 
that these were removed or destroyed the 
j\lahoniedans or the Marathas. What, liowever, 
appears to ns to be a more reasonable explanation 
is tliat in course of time a greater importance 
came to l)c attached to Dharma, and Buddha 
and Saijgha happened to be relegated to less 
important places. When Dharma came to bo Avor- 
shipped in form, she Avas considered to be supe- 
rior to Buddha and Saijgha by a sect of the 
Buddhists. 'I'hus in Svayambhu-BurSna she is 
addressed as follows — 

“rsijHT wtHT agiffrar ” ii w:) 

“ The mother, the void of the great A’oid is 
spoken of as the Buddhamata.” 

In the IJriya ]\Is. of Cunya Samhila by Achyu- 
tananda Dasa it is said — 

WfrtT sjnffsrfer ^ SBlip i” (qo ^:) 

“ I’hus I say, take I’cfnge in Buddha, in Mata 
Adi^akti i.c. the primodial energy (Dharma) and 
the Saijgha.” 

Why Dharma is still worshipped and Avhy 
Buddha and Saijgha have been entirely cast in 
the shade, are sunicientl^’^ explained in these 
passages. Brahmanas are not allowed to officiate 
in the Avorship of the above Dharma, CitalS or 
Chaitya ; but Avorship is offered to these deities 
by the lower class of Dehuries. Formerly, only 
the Bathuries Avere in enjoyment of tip's privilege 
and even noAV they are sometimes seen to officiate 
as priests at the pujSs of these deities. The day 
of the fidl moon in Vaisakha is a sacred day of 
the Buddhists. Throughout the whole Buddln's- 
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tio world, it is observed in couuection with the 
nativity, the spiritual enlightenment and the 
Mahaparinirvana of Buddha. And oji tin’s Vai- 
sSkhi Purnima day worship is also ottered to the 
abovementioned Buddliistic (!haitya, Chandra- 
Sena.® and a great festival is held. This practice 
has obtained for a long time past and is known 
in the locality as UdSparva. Some twenty to 
twenty-ilve thousand low class people muster 
there on the occasion, tlie Bathuris, of course, 
forming the majority. Dressed as Bhahats, they 
celebrate the ceremony of the Chaitya Puja, suffer 
themselves to be pierced without a murmur with 
a hook, and mefrily and lustily swing on the 
Chadaka. 

A very great enthusiasm prevails on the 
occasion. Sometimes even so large a number 
as two hundred Bliaktils vie with one anotlier 
to have their bodies pierced with hooks — impell- 
ed by a strong and irresistible desire to have 
their vows to the effect literally fullillcd ; a piec^e 
of cloth is then tied round their bodies over the 
pierced parts, and lustily do they enjoy swings 
on the Chadaka post planted for the purpose, 
hlveu the public in general regai-d this festival 
held once auuuallj% as a highly holy and dignified 
one. IfiVen the Brahmanas are second to no other 
castes ill their regard and enthusiasm for this 
festival. Including as it did the worship of the 
images of the five divine Buddhas and the Bodhi- 
sattvas, it was an object of great sanctity and 
veneration to the Buddhists. In Nepal too, a 
similar worship is offered in the places in which 
similar figures have been enshrined. . 


• That Chandra-s'oiia is associatctl with Ihuldliism is unmistakably 
l)onie out i)y the (’)riya poet Manoham 13asjv in his Amarkosa (|Sita. Bee 
|>. ccxxxvi. 
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At Badasai the Cliaitya is worshipped only 
once a year viz., on the Vai^akhi PurniinS day 
when the UdSparva is celebrated ; but the case 
of CilalS is quite diffei’ent. For long she has been 
frequently receiving the worship of the Hindus 
and the Buddhists alike. The figure of Citala now 
passes there for that of Kalika, and for this 
reason even the BrSlnnanas feel no scruples in 
worshipping her. But generally the worship of 
this deity’’ is entrusted to the low class Dehuris, 
who have been in return for this service long 
enjoying the benefits derived from the property 
endowed and set apart for the performance of the 
worship. 

Beside this chaitya and the images of Dharma 
and Oltala, there are also to be found near RSni- 
liandli only 3 miles off from Badasai, beautiful 
figures of Khasarpana Loke^vara (Avalokite^vara) 
and Arya Tara, and also an image of Jaqguli T5r5, 
near Haripur. These are the only remnants, that 
have been recovered, of Buddhism, and in a place 
where only two centuries and a half before there 
flourished many’^ a Buddhistic upSsaka and upa- 
sikS, Avhere there flocked Buddhist priests and 
laymen even from Tibet and other distant places 
to have a view of the famous chaitya which once 
stood towering there, and where many a student 
came to obtain esoteric instructions, undeterred 
by the difficulties and obtacles that would en- 
counter him on his way^ 

We have remarked, while dealing with Dharma 
Gita, that its author, MahSdeva Dasa, flourished 
in the 17th Gentuiy. As one of the results of a 
critical study of his work, one has to come to 
the irresistible conclusion that like ESmSi Pandit 
of Bengal, he also set his mind upon the extolla- 
tion and promulgation of the glories and great- 


XXX 
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nesses, poweis and potencies of Dharma as the 
sole object of his life, Tliongh some minor 
(lift'erences may be observed in the histories of 
religious development in lladha and Utkal due 
to differences in the natural oonslitutions of tlio 
two countries, the changes wrought upon them 
by time and the differences in the mental consti- 
tution of the people of the two provinces, 
extending over centuries, yet there can but be 
little doubt that originally tliese histories are but 
one and the same, just as much as the two 
branches of the same tree. And it seems to usS 
that the Tibetan pilgrim referred to some such 
Pandit as tliis Mahadeva Dasa tlie author of 
Dharma Gita, Further, it also seems very likely 
to us that the esoteric works, referred to by tlie 
Tibetan i)ilgriin are nothing but I lie religious 
books composed by BalarSina, Jagannaiha, 
AchyutSuanda, Auanta, YaQovanta, Cdiaitanya, 
Mahadeva and others of their stamp. 

We find sufficient traces of the great sway 
which the doctrine of Cunya, discus.sed above at 
some length, once exercised upon the minds of 
men in the religious literature of the poets and 
gentlemen who hallowed and sanctified Utkala in 
this century or the century after. A study of such 
works as the Mahimandala Gita of Araksita DSsa, 
the Qunyarasa of Narana Dasa, the Brahma- 
jnaua-Gita of Para9ur5ma Dasa and the NSma- 
Brahraa GitS of Dinakr^na DSsa will clearly 
convince any one of the trutli of our assertion. 

THE REVIVAL OF BUDDHISM, 

We have learnt from the various religious 
books of Utkala of the 16th, tlie 17th and even 
of the 18th century, that many crj'pto Buddhists 
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were Uien residing in various parts of the 
country. lu the hills and the forests of the Uada- 
jats, they cherished the loving memory of their 
religion and made no secret of it amongst 
themselves, though, in society, they passed for 
devout Vai§navas. The Buddhist pilgrims of 
Tihbet and other far-off places who came on 
visits to India did, however, see through their 
veils and acknowledged them to he tiieir co- 
religionists. 

On tliis point, we have in the last Census 
Report, 'Mn the 17tli century Buddha-Guptaiiatha 
wandered in various parts of India and fouiul 
Buddhism flourishing in many places. Then it 
is lost altogether. For two or three centuries 
Buddhism was absolutely unknown in India.”® 

We cannot, however, fully subscribe to the 
above statement. There is ample evidence to 
show that even after the 18th century Buddhism 
was nut altogether a lost creed— the much- 
honoured memory of Buddha was not altogether 
a forgotten thing in liulia. We find in the 
Ainarakosi of Manohara Dasa written only hun- 
dred years back, the following line 

“ifssFsr ^ xtnr lanr C 

“Arjuna i.c. Buddha is -llva ( the individual 
soul ) and Kfsna is parama ( i.c. the universal 
soul ).” 

While dealing with the Buddhist relics at 
Badasai, we have noticed that there is. a model 
Chaitya there, which is generally known by the 


Incarnation 
of Buddha 
in the 19lh 
century. 


* CciiPus Koport of flengal, 11)0], I’t, 1., p 203 
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name of ‘ Chandraseaa.’ Of this CliaixJrasena 
the same author says — 

sri# >135 I 

BTf® II 

ar^ -vf xtt fif I 
ag trt«% f«aT5R ii” 

“A door-keeper named Chaudrasena, who is 
also a tol-collector, is keeping watch iipon the 
door. Any one, desirous of entering it, must 
make himself known to him. And if he be con- 
vinced that the visitor is a Buddhist, then and 
then only will he allow him admission.” 

Hence do we clearly see, that only so far as 
a century back the holy name of Bnddha w'as on 
the lips of many crypto Buddhists who outwardly 
professed the Vaisnava creed ; nay, they even re- 
cognised Buddha as Jivatman or the individual 
soul. 

From a careful study of the Buddhistic 
scriptures, whether of ancient or of much later 
times, we do learn that the Buddhists- never 
passed themselves for such, nor did they ever 
designate their faith as Buddhism. In every 
page of the history of their religion, they are 
found to have called it simply Dharma or at niost 
‘Saddharma’ or ‘Sadhanna’, and to have styled 
themselves as ‘Dharrain’ or ‘Saddharmin’. Fol- 
lowing suit, the Utkala community of the veiled 
Buddhists has given the name ‘Mahima-dharma’ 
to its creed and styles itself as ‘Mahima-dhannin.’ 
Under the benign spirit of religious toleration 
and the noble and fostering spirit of freedom 
of thought inaugurated and scrupulously adhered 
to by the British Government, this community 
has begun, for over 40 years, to rouse itself up. 
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to throw off its masks and to re-assert itself 
duly. We shall attempt to give below a brief 
history of its struggle for renascence. 

For long these Utkala Buddhists liad been 
c.herishing the happy belief, handed down from 
generation to generation, that Buddha would 
again grace the world in flesh and blood for the 
diffusion of knowledge and the propagation of 
true religion. For over four hundred years such 
devout souls as Achyulananda, YaQovanIa, and 
other.s had been singing of this. And we have 
it on the authority of the subsequent writers that 
their prediction lias been literally fulfilled. 

We have come to learn from ‘Alekha-lila,’® a 
religious hook and also from the lips of many 
MahSntas of this sect that about oO years ago 
Bhagavat Buddha came down into the Avorld. The 
subject of his worship Avas the Alekha-Brahma or 
the Great Void, and his object, the deliverance of 
the Avorld. At first Bhagavat Buddha blessed the 
village of GolSsiijga in the State of Baud. Cri 
dagannatha also left ISiilachala and came down 
to join him there. When Jagannatha was grant- 
ed the interview he sought for, he asked of Bud- 
. dha, ‘’Would you please enlighten me on the 
points which have filled my heart with mis- 
givings? Under whose direction and why have 
you come down as Cfuru?” And he replied 
“ Then hear me, 0 dagannatha (lord of the 
world) — Under orders of Alekha, the Formless, 1 
have come here. He, and none else, is the Great 


“I make my obeisance to Aleklia Brahman who dwells in the great 
voi<l and at whose feet lies [wostrate the <treat LiW*! rara-Brahmafi.'* 
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Void — the Formless One without a be^iniug — the 
Highest of Gtirus. The Kali has manifested 
itself everywhere. It is to destroy sin of the Kali- 
yuga that I have undergone incarnation." Per- 
mit me, please, to initiate you into the doctrines of 
the true religion ; then for the good of humanity, 
go to Kapilas and remain stock-still in a trance” 
Upon this, he delegated all his powers to loi'd 
Jagannatha who, then, went away, as directed, to 
Kapilas in the Dhenkanal State. Here he came 
to be known by the name of Govinda. i\nd here, 
for the good of humanity^ he remained deeply 
absorbed in a trance for a period of full twelve 
years, llis staple food, then, was simply a 
very small quantity of milk and fiesh water. 
At the expiration of the trance, he descended 
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from Kapilas, and for the propagation of the 
“ Mahiina Dharma,” blessed Bliinia Ilhoi with 
‘ the eye of knowledge ’ i.e. insight and self- 
consciousness. Then he disappeared, none 
knew whither, after having initiated into tlie 
true religion, many pious souls in Kapilas, 
Khandagiri, Maninaga, and many other places.®' 

It is in many of the ancient religious books 
of Utkala that dagannatha liiniself lias been 
described as the incarnation of Ihiddlia. In 
view of this, the above quotation may well 
lead one to que.stion, how is it that Jagannfitha, 
who was himself Buddha, was initiated by 
Buddha ? The answer is not far to seek, if we 
Avill only take the trouldes for it. Holders of 
this faitli do never say that tliere was only one 
Buddha. Like the Mahayanas of yore they also 
admit of a multiplicity of the incarnations of 
Buddha. And in support of tlieir view they quote 
the following lines, quoted by us previously, 
from the Aarguna-inahatmya of C'haitanya 
Dasa — 

^ ' Tft grfs«t% ^ ^ir T’ 

“Many were the incarnations of ITari as Bud- 
dha.” 

We find a detailed narration of this in the 
Buddhist Jatakas. We have shewn before, in 
connection with our treatment of the Pancha- 
dhyani Buddhas, that out of the lustre of the 
self-existent first Buddha came tlie Dhyani 
Buddha; and out of the latter’s came Bodhi- 
sattva. Dhyani BudcMia is engaged in a trance 
which is free from, and above, all illusions 
and doubts and it is Bodhisattva wdio fulfils 

According to some Uuddha Svnmin again started the religious cycle 
in A.IX 1864. 
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and brings to realization all bis Avishes and 
desires for the good of humanity. So Ave 
may accept the Buddhasvamin of Alekha-lila 
as Dhyaui Buddha, and Jagannatha as Bodhi- 
sattva or Padmapani. 

And just as Cakya Buddha entrusted Ananda 
Avith the task of propagating his ‘ Saddharma,’ so 
BodhisattA'a in the form of Govinda (JagaunStha) 
left the duty of propagating his Mahima dhanna 
to his favourite disciple, Bhima Bhoi. 

Some of the adherents of this creed even 
hold that after Jagannatha had left NilSchala, 
he gave up Ids individual existence, and becom- 
ing one and the same Avith Buddhasvamin iji 
body and soul, Aveiit on Avith the task of more 
and more Avideuiug the circle of this religious 
movement. We find a detailed account in one of 
the scriptures of tliis sect, entitled .Jfajomati- 
malikS, as to Avhen, Avhy and hoAv this movenieut 
Avas set on foot and carried on by Buddha ; and 
AA'c give just a glimpse of it to our readers by 
quoting at random from the same : — 

. “Garuda is addressing Jagannatha — 

* ‘ When Avilt Thou that art the four-handed 
(Violin) incarnate Thyself in the form of Buddha 
of Avhom you have just spoken V ’ 

“ Heaving these Avoids of Garuda the Lord 
replied, ‘ Hear me, O Ixnd of birds, I shall 
explain this to you in detail. But, bear in mind, 
Avhat I am going to tell you is a very great 
secret, and yon must not open your lips to any 
body about it.' 4-6. 

• ft ft ft « 
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“ Hear my child, I shall tell you all. I 
am anxiously waiting for the time when Kali- 
yuga will come to its close. In the forty-first year 
( of the reign ) of Mukuuda Deva, I shall give up 
this life as Buddha and disappear altogether. 
And when I shall renounce this body, all the 
gods will follow suit, for Hari, Hai-a, Brahma 
and myself are but one ; and my soul will live 
in that of the Alekha. 133-136. Then assuming a 
form with the help of maya, I shall pass for an 
avadliMa and be worshipping the lord Alekha. 
Then Kali will arrive there, complete in its four 
parts, and Brahman of great lustre, though, nothing 
but tlie void, will assume a form and be born in 
the world. And this new god, the realiser of the 
wishes and desires of men, will visit Khanda- 
giri, Maninaga and Kapilasa. And satisfying 
his hunger and thirst with fruits, leaves of trees, 
milk and water, will be playing his various illu- 
sive tricks, the wide world over. But none, man 
or god, will be able to know when he will be 
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born. 137-141. With the intention in his mind of 
playing a part with men upon the stage of the 
svorld, the Cunyapurusa will undergo this incarna- 
tion — because the world will then be a hot-bed of 
vice and sin. Under my orders, many of his 
devotees have long been undergoing the pains of 
birth. In the incarnation as Buddha, he will play 
the role of Guru, preceptor, and will impart know- 
ledge to and enlighten the minds of his dis- 
ciples who will bo known by the kumbhipata 
(bark of a Kuinbhi tree) they will put on. . . 

. . . 1 12-1 14. But veiled as ho will then be, 

few but BhTma Bhoi, his quondam follower, will 
be able to recognise him. He Avill lirst sing 
the i)raises of the Loi’d and will attain the 
position and honour of becoming one and the 
same with Cuuya of the Alckha-mandala. And 
thereafter, under the precepts of the (iuru, pious 
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men will sing the praises of the name of Mahima 
— to their hearts’ content.” 145-147. 

From the above qtiotatiou it is clear and 
evident that Jagannatha generally passed 
for Buddha till the dlst aijka ( year ) of the reign 
of Mukiinda Deva of Utkala. And we have 
learnt from the pen of the Tibetan Lama Tara- 
natha, a historian of Buddhism, that this 
Mukunda Deva was in reality a staunch and 
faithful worshipper of Buddha and ■was generally 
known by the name of “Dharma-raja.” It was dur- 
ing his time that the notorious Kalapahada carried 
on his formidable crusade against Hinduism and 
Buddhism ; and it was with the close of his long 
reign that the Buddhists began to pass their 
lives in concealment and seclusion. Behind the 
temple which now generally passes as the Temple 
of Surya Narayana, and situated within the very 
precincts of the famous temple of Jagannatha, 
is a gigantic statue in stone of Buddha sitting 
in the Bhumispar^a-mudra. Strange to say, 
a massive wall has been built up just in front of 
this statue, completely obstructing the view of 
it from outside. This statue, which could other- 
wise have spoken volumes of past history, has all 
along remained a sealed book to the majority of 
observers and visitors. W e have, however, come 
to know, as the result of a very sifting investiga- 
tion, that this temple dedicated to Buddha is 
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much older than the chief temple of JagannStha 
itself. It is not at all improbable that upon the 
close of the career of Raja Mukunda Deva, the 
obstructing wall was built up to hide the statue 
from the public eye ; and it may also be the case 
that the tradition of the image of Jagannatha as 
Buddha being hidden from view dates its origin 
from this time. 

The Brahraanic theory that when the pan of 
virtue is quickly kicked up, Bhagavat under- 
goes incarnation and comes down into the 
world to lighten the heavy burden of sin and 
vice, is also shared by the Mahayana Buddhists. 
So the belief in the birth and life of a Buddha is 
in no respect absurd or incongnious. The 
followers of the Mahima-dharma creed do indeed 
consider themselves blessed when they point to 
Khandagiri, Maninaga and Kapilasa as being 
the places where this new Buddha displayed 
himself in all his glory and splendour. 

Iq answer to any query as to the date of the 
commencement of this new religious movement 
under the name of Mahima-dharma or New 
Buddhism, the followers of the creed recite the 
following few lines from Yagomati-malika : — 

^ II 
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“ In the twenty-first aijka ( year ) of the reign 
of Divya-Siiiiha Deva, will a very sad event 
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occur in the Kali-yuga, and in the twenty-ninth 
year a very terrible war will break out, as sure 
as anything, and will end only in the forty-first 
year— re-establishing the only true religion. 
The devotee of this new creed, though of mean 
extraction, will, we hear, be in the special good 
graces of Alekha.” 

Thus we learn that the revival of Buddhism 
in the name of Mahima-dharma took place in the 
twenty-first year of the reign of Divya-Simba, 
late King of Puri, i.e. in 1875. It was in this 
year that the devout Bhiina Bhoi,whose words 
were inspired, most solemnly declared to the 
world the truth and greatness of the Mahima- 
dharma. And we have heard from the lips of 
the preceptors of this sect that it was about this 
time also that a large number of books, evidently 
written to establish the truth and high character 
of the religion, was discovered underground in- 
side a large closed copper vessel. Chief 
amongst these are the works of JagannStha, 
BalarSma, Achyutananda, Ya^ovanta and Chai- 
tanya Dasa. 

The reader Avill surely be interested to learn, 
in this connection, the names of the books that 
are held as the greatest scriptures by these 
followers of the Mahima-Dharraa. These are— 1, 
VignugurbhapurSna and Kirguna MahStmya by 
Chaitanya DSsa : 2, Chhattisa or Gupta Gita by 
Balarima DSsa; 3, TulabhinS by Jagannatha 
Dasa and 4, Qunya-rfamhita and Anadi-Samhita 
by AchyutSnanda Dasa. 

We are conscious that before proceeding 
further, our first and foremost duty is to give 
here a brief account of Bhima Bhoi, who is not 
only the leader but is alfliost the propagator 
of this renascence. We find the following 
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autobiographical sketch i» his own Kali 
Bhagavata : — 

Born blind, Bhiiiia Bhoi came of the low 
Xauda family and first saw the light of the day 
in the village of Juranda in tlio Dhenkanal 
State. His full name was Bhima Sena Bhoi 
Araksitadasa. lie managed to earn his livelihood 
by husking the corn and doing other menial 
works for his neighbours, but he always uttered 
the name of the Lord, and had his mind concen- 
trated upon Ilis thought. And thus were passed 
about the first twenty- live years of his life. At 
length, tired of the heaviness of his life, and ex- 
tremely grieved that the Lord liad not yet taken 
pity upon his wretchedness, he determined to 
put an end to his life. With this end in view, he 
set out from his cottage and in the course of his 
wanderings dropped down into a well. Here he 
passed three days and three nights. Hearing of 
this, the villagers Hocked to the scene of 
occurrence and tried to pursuade him by all the 
means in their power to give up the determina- 
tion of sacrificing his life ; but he turned a deaf 
ear to all their entreaties. At length the Lord 
took pity upon him and at the end of the third 
night He assumed His own form and standing 
upon the brink of the w'ell addressed Bhima Bhoi 
in an affectionate tone. The latter told him of the 
griefs that were gnawing at his heart ; whereupon 
the Lord asked him to look up and behold Him. 
And when in obedience to this, he turned his 
eyes up, the born blind saw above his head, in 
flesh and blood, the object of his loving adoration 
standing in all His glory ! His whole heart was 
overflowing with veneration. The Lord extended 
His hand towards him ; he seized it firmly and in 
the twinkling of an eye he found himself standing 
side by side with his god. The Lord said, “You 
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have obtained this interview by virtue of yonr 
prayers to me. Now I ask yon to go abroad, 
and to publish and spread my favourite religion 
Alekha Dharma.” He then gave him a long 
flowing garment called ‘Kaupina’ and a belt with 
the following instructions, “You are to accept 
only alms of boiled rice for jmurself. Take care 
that you never ask for or accept rice or anything 
else. And thus keeping together your body and 
soul with the boiled rice that yon will get, 
you are to pi'opagato the Mahima-dharma.” Thou 
sornpulously following tin; directions of his Ijord, 
he put on the kauphia, went to nn adjacent 
village and begged alms. 1’ho ownej-of the house 
came out rice' in liaiid, but ho declined to accept 
this, and said “Just give me boiled rice sufficient 
for myself alone.” The villagers heard of this, 
laughed at the queer idea and thought “What 
religion is this that aims at the abolition of the 
time-honoured caste system, by making its 
followers live upon alms of boiled rice, irrespec- 
tive of the caste or creed of the giver !” They 
then conferred together and determined that this 
new religion, a much dreaded leveller of castes, 
should be allowed no room whatsoever in the 
village. And they translated their resolution into 
practice by beating him off the village. Bhima 
Bhoi got enraged at this, cast off his kaupina 
and belt, and proceeded towards Kapilasa. 
When he had gone half way, he met with his 
Lord. On hearing of the intentions of Bhima 
Bhoi, the latter got extremely offended and 
exclaimed, “You have not as yet attained aiddhi, 
I suspect, or why should you take to your heels 
after you have been beaten ?” He then bound 
him fast with ropes and brought him back to 
JurandS ; and shut him in a temple. Then all 
the openings were closed and he said aloud “ I 
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shall clap thrice, 0 Bhima Bhoi, and, if you have 
attained Siddhi, you will be able to come out.” 
The Lord then sat down at the foot of a tree close 
by. He clapped thrice, and lo ! Bhima was stand- 
ing before his preceptor again. At this the latter 
grew much pleased and said “I am satisfied now 
that you have attained siddhi. Now then I ask you 
to stay on in this place, to write verses about my 
religion and thus to spread it. You have no 
further need of wandering over the world.” 
Bhima Bhoi then married in compliance with 
the wishes of his preceptor and attended to all 
the household duties of man ; but the under- 
lying principle of his life was the propagation 
of his religion. To effect this he Wrote several 
poetical works, the foremost being his Kali 
BhSgavata, and composed many charming hymns 
(Bhajana-padavali). In connection with our 
detailed treatment of the Mahiraadharma here- 
after, a few of these poems have been quoted in 
extenso, so we abstain from reproducing any 
here. 

Ere long the fame of Bhima Bhoi spread 
faf and wide. Hearing his immortal instruction 
helping in the attainment of real knowledge and 
illumining the head and the heart, the mighty 
pillars of the caste system forgot themselves and 
stooped at his feet, though the blood of the low 
Kanda ran in his veins. They considered him to 
be a spark from the Eternal Flame of truth and 
knowledge and flocked around him like flies 
around a burning lamp. And then, before several 
years had elapsed, the MahimS-dharma, could 
count its followers by thousands. Bhima’ Bhoi 
had heard a voice from heaven to the effect that 
with the revival of the MahimS-dharma the 
hidden state of JagannStha as Buddha would 
again be brought to light. To have this state- 
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ment realised and firmly believing in it, he did 
now call upon his numerous disciples to come 
and join their forces with him. Fired with the 
zeal of devotion and piety, they madly obeyed 
his caU and mustered strong under his standard. 
Indeed the most prominent part in the war, of 
which we read so much in Ya^omati-raSlika and 
which, we are told, occurred in the 29th anka, of 
the reign of Divyasirhha Deva of Puri, — the 
most prominent part in these wars was played by 
Bhima Bhoi himself. Having equipped them- 
selves, as best as they could, with the weapons 
of war, the people of about 30 villages marched 
upon Puri under the leadership of their pre- 
ceptor. The news of their advance had already 
reached Puri, and the Raja with his personal 
guards, was waiting to receive them duly. It 
was rumoured that the object of the Kumbha- 
patia invaders was to burn the images of Jagan- 
natha, Balarama and Subhadra and spread the 
doctrine of Nirakara among the peoifie of Puri. 
No little consternation was caused by this. But 
the Raja was determined to fight to the last ; 
and he was reinforced by a body of police 
ofBcers from Pipli. No sooner had Bhima Bhoi 
set his foot within the limits of Puri than both 
the parties fell upon one another, and a fierce 
fight ensued. The holy city of Puri became 
polluted with the blood of the heroes of both 
sides. At length Bhima Bhoi became con- 
vinced of the unrealizable character of his 
ambition, and so proclaimed amongst his warring 
disciples that the avoidance from doing any 
harm to others was the first principle of religion ; 
and so they should not commit sin by injuring 
others. He did further announce that Jagan- 
nStha had already left Puri in the guise 
of Buddha and he now understood that it was 

xxxii 
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not Buddha’s intention thatliis image ha brought 
to light again. What, then, was the necessity 
for continuing this bloody and sinful fight? 
Upon this instruction falling from the lips of 
their leader, the Mahima-dharmins took to flight. 
Some of tliem were, however, captured by the 
enemy and imprisoned, and some were trans- 
ported for life on charges of murder by the 
British Government.* At this juncture Bhima 
Bhoi declared that no true religion had ever 
been established without self-renunciation and 
self-sacrifice. So the followers of Mahim5- 
dharrna should not mourn the loss of those who 
had suffered persecutions at the hands of the 
infidels ; they should rather bless and ennoble 
themselves by cherishing their stainless me- 
mories. 

After this, for fear of persecutions by the 
Government they took shelter in the hills and 
. forests of the Gadajats of Utkala. 

In Ya^omatimalika we find the following 
reference to those followers of the Mahima- 
dharma that were the first to embrace it or that 
in any way helped in propagating it :t — 

“ I shall tell you, my son, the names of some 
of those followers who lived in the south. There 
is a trader in the circle of Padmapur, whose 
name is Hari Sahu. He has married two girls 
of his own caste. You will know him easily ; he is 
a devoted follower of mine. 193-195. In the east is 

* Various false statements about this sect were made by the English 
and Vernacular papci-s of the time. 
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Kuutibhoja bearing the name of Yogaraja. Ho 
will at first many a girl of the Gargara line, 
but she will soon pass off to that heaven which is 
the region of the Gamlharvas. He will then marry 
a girl of the Siihha family of Dhala-bhuma. 196- 
197. Inside her womb will bo found, in the form of 
a lily, the footprints of Laksmi and out of that lily 
will be born the girl Visnupriya. When her father 
Yogaraja will be inspired with religious fervour, 
all the other devotees will also be so inspired — 
so great is the attachment between him and the 
souls of the devotees. When he will give up the 
ghost, he will lose himself in Brahman and will 
be unified with the west. The number of his 
followers has completed two lacs. 198-201. I shall 
now tell yon of him who dwells in the north. 
His name is Ruparaja, and he has sprung from 
the K^atriya line. 202. And now I tell you of 
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tliose who live in the east. There is only one in 
Bengal. But there is also a king named SabhS- 
nanda. He has married five wives with eyes 
like those of the gazelle. When he will marry 
again a gii’l of the Gagga family, he will be a 
devout follower of my religion and firm in his 
faith. 203-205. Both he and Jaya Sahu, a Teli 
of the GhSya class, Avill live about the borders of 
Prayaga. And there are in Gandaki the great 
hero Bhuja Sena and the devout Kamalia MSlik, 
a Path5n by caste. 205-207. 

“ These seven have linked together two hun- 
dreds of thousand devoted follow^ers. To hear 
this, my child, makes the mind pure and free (from 
lust and passion ). 208. Cridhara of the unclean 
caste, Crikantha of the Bhoja lineage, and Ke 9 a- 
va, NitSi, Gunanidhi, Markanda and Crichandana 
of other castes — these seven devotees have 
brought together two hundreds of thousand 
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devoted followex’s 209-211. These devotees 
will assemble themselves, male and female, 
in the presence of the lord, and there divert 
themselves by playing eternal plays with 
him, and their voices will be ringing in the 
twenty-one regions. 212-213. The lord will place 
the four Vedas in Patala (the infernal regions) 
and will introduce and establish the Cunyadhamia 
based upon anasadhana.” 214. 

The author of Yaporaatimalika has, no doubt, 
been lavish in his praises of the heroes of his 
sect, but the persons, he speaks of, are not all 
fictitious, as is testified to by one and all of this 
sect. Such a hint as this has also fallen from the 
lips of many that there are now not only descen- 
dants of some of these great men, but that theyf 
are practically helping, though in secret, the pro-! 
motion and propagation of this creed. The pioneerl 
and leader of this sect, Bhima Bhoi, breathed his | 
last only ten years back. His sons are now^ 
occupying the gadi at Juranda. In various 
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parts of the Gadajats oaie will meet with members 
of this community even now. But the chief 
cjadi is at Juranda near the Kapilasa hill in the 
bhenkanal State (Bhima Bhoi used to sit here ; 
and now it is in the occupation of his sons). 
The next important place is tlie Badarnatha in 
the village of Golagipga within the Baud terri- 
tory. It is theTocal ^lief that after he had left 
the Nilgiri hills, Jagannatha lived here as Buddha. 
Beside these, Mayurabhanja is interspersed with 
mathas of this sect. In the villages of Kulogi, 
Koipur, Jaypur, Burnapani, Kendari and Purnia 
in the subdivision of Bainanghati ; at Merughati 
in Uparabhaga, in the village of Kesna in Pauch 
Pir, in Upper Dihi and in the village of Gandn 
in Joshipur ; in NavSpura, Parana Baripada, 
Talapada and others in the Mayurabhanja 
Proper, there is a large number of monas- 
teries, big and small, of this sect. These 
mathas are also to be found in a large number 
outside Mayhrabhafija. In about 20 to 25 
villages in Keonjhar, viz., Silda, Padampur, 
EaggSmStia, Pukhixria, Sarai &c, in almost all the 
Gadajats such as Dhenkanal, Baud, Dasapalla, 
Taicher, Conapur, Gaijgpur, Palalahara, Raira- 
khole, Athamalik, Padampur, Saraijgagada, Raya- 
gada, Kalahandi, and in almost all the Killajatas, 
more especially in Ali, Kanika, Banki, Adang, 
Kujang, Sambalpur, — in all these places monas- 
teries of this sect are to be found. The followers 
of this creed are divided into two classes 
viz., Grhi (house-holder) and Bhik§u or Sannya- 
sin. Almost wherever any large number of 
the followers of this sect have settled together, 
a small but neat and clean matha will attract 
the notice of the traveller. Amongst the Uda- 
sinas (those who are indifferent to the ups 
and downs of life) only the most advanced are 
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entitled to be the Mahauta i.e. the head 
of the monastery. Common Udasinas or Bhiksus 
find shelter in these monasteries. Amongst the 
members of this commanity, numbering not less 
than 25,000, there are to be found people both of 
the higher and lower ranks of society. 

The rules that regulate their monastic life 
are defined with some degree of clearness in the 
following lines — 

“The Sujati (well-born Bhiksu) will discard 
all family usages and give up all (religious) prac- 
tices and observances, such as the performance of 
sacrifices and tlic making of burnt offerings. 
148. Cutting off all connection with his wife 
and children, leaving behind his property and 
doing away with all religious vows and cere- 
monies, ho will put on barks of kumbhi trees 
(kmnbhipata)’ and wander about with matted 
hair. 149. lie will sow the seed of (the religion 
of) Mahima in Jambu-dvipa and Avill himself be 
blessed by finding his spiritual preceptor. Brah- 
man. 150. Leaving the name of AnakSra Mahima 
(and singing His glories) he will maintain himself 
by begging alms of the Nava Cudras. 151. From 
Tolls, Tantris, Bbatas, Keras, Rafakas, Kula- 
rakas, Brahmanas, Ksatriyas and Chandalas, listen 
0 Garuda, no alms are to be taken. They 
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have beea described before in the Qastras as 
impure. 152 — 153. These are of low origin 
and so have been marked out. 154. But the 
Nava Cudras are really faithful followers of the 
Lord. So it is no sin to accept alms of boiled 
rice at their house. 155. By the great fire 
of the spirit of Brahman all (sins) are reduced’ 
to ashes {i.e. sinners are absolved) ; (so) he who 
begs alms from the house of a Cudra, commits 
no sin 156. . 

“No other alms (than boiled rice) are to be 
taken from the house of the nine Cudras. And 
sleep has to be enjoyed in the proper time out- 
side the town. 160. Death resides in the sleep 
which is slept in the day ; and boiled rice par- 
taken at night is productive of evil. 161. The 
devotee of the Lord will take his food at day- 
time and pass the night* without food and keep 
awake at dead of night. 162. 
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“ Keeping awake at dead of night, you will 
kindle the dhuni ( fire-pit ) and thus you will be 
able to destroy the twenty-five causes ( of crea- 
tion ). 230, Mutterings of prayers and set forms 
of meditation are useless. Only try to be in- 
different ( to the worldly concerns ) and contem- 
plate only the name of MahimS.” 231. 

These ascetic rules ( quoted from Ya^omati- 
mSlikS) for regulating the monastic life among 
the followers of Mahima-dharma are also found 
to have obtained in the Buddhistic Saggha from 
very early times. 

Of the twelve or thirteen ascetic rules men- 
tioned in the Buddhistic scriptures the MahimR- 
dharmin monk has even up till now been observ- 
ing the rules of PindapStika,^ SapadSna- 
chSrika,* Ekasanika,* Pattapindika,‘ and 
Khalu-pagchBdbhaktika but these are never 
found to have ever been observed by Vai?nava 
monks or ascetics or those of any other sect. 
Besides, the injunction of taking alms of boiled 
rice from the Nava Cudras clearly marks these 
MahimS-dharmins out as quite distinct and aloof 
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1. This is “the rule to live on food obtained by begging from door 
to door.” 

^ 2, A rule, enjoining “ a proceeding from door to door in due order 

when begging.” 

3. It enjoins “ eating at one sitting.” 

4. It enjoins “ eating from one vessel only." 

6. It prohibits “ the taking of a meal after it has become improper 
to do so ; this has been interpreted as partaking of food already refused 
and superfluous.” 

Dr, Kern’s Manual of Buddhism, p, 76-76. 
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from the Vai^nava or any other Hindu sect. The 
latter will, on no account, partake of boiled rice 
which has been cooked by Qudras or other low 
caste people. 

Although MahSySnists of the middle ages 
had yielded to the worship of a number of gods 
and goddesses, yet the Adi Buddhists or the 
HinaySnists had no faith whatsoever in the effi- 
cacy of these worships. And such is also the 
case with the modern Revivalists or MahimS- 
dharmins. Nay, they follow the HinaySnists more 
closely. As a sequel to the introduction of the 
worships of the sun and fire into the primitive 
Buddhist society, the HinaySnists have not been 
able to throw off these deities altogether, though 
they have done away with the worships of others. 
And it is very interesting to note that in the 
Ya9omatI-m5lik5 of the MahimS-dhaimins, linger- 
ing traces of this faith are also to be met with.® 
And just as the Buddhists of the middle ages 
regarded Buddha or Bodhi-sattvas as being 
‘DevStideva’ i. e. God of gods, the MahimS- 
dharmins also look up to Jagannatha or Buddha 


• m WB Bn*t I 

^ w*«i wM * 

tft qft mt I 

sui « w 

t'ft «n wrfHC »” t«[( 


“ A littie before dawn you will take your bath and see both the 
rising and the setting of the snn. 171. Just after sunset you will fix 
your mind upon and bow to the Astagiri ( the mountain behind which the 
sun was suppostxi to set.) 172. You should have some respect for the god 
of fire but not any the least respect for any other god or goddess. 178,” 
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as being the greatest and most supreme object of 
worship® 

We have also heard with no small surprise 
the essential principles of the instructions of 
Lord Buddha that are known in the Buddhistic 
circle as Dhammapada, fall from the lips of the 
greatest SannySsins of this sect. To satisfy the 
curiosity of the reader, let us quote here a few 
couplets from the Padavali of Bhima Bhoi, the 
principal scripture of this sect. 

The following song was sung by him ad- 
dressing the Cunyapuru§a' — 

“Though Thy body is Cunya being destitute 
of all forms and colours, yet Thou hast revealed 
Thyself. There is there no trace of a cloud, still 


“All the gods also fell down at the feet of Bodhi-sattva. The king 
Cuddhodana said “This Bodhi-sattva is the God of gods” and thus the 
name Dev^titleva was given to Bodhi-sattva.” 

Divy^vad^na, p. 891. 

(i) wt ^ VI ^ *rirv % I ( ) 
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there are showers of water (from above) ; no wind, 
but all the forty-nine kinds of it are blowing 
furiously and frequently. Water is (found) flow- 
ing, though there are no rivers, and there are (also) 
meteoric showers. 1. There are there frequent 
flashes of lightning, but no one closes his eyes. 
In such a place is the abode of the unborn 
Brahman. There is here no rising or setting ( of 
the sun. ) 2 . There is here no sand or earth and 
the waters of the GaqgS are overflowing. But if 
I can worship (Him) even with the waters of a 
well, I shall obtain salvation without losing the 
caste which I have come to possess through the 
merits of the previous life. 3. Without conceiv- 
ing the Eternal Feet as attainable ( only ) through 
works done without any thought of or desire for 
the results and indifference ( to the world ), cling 
to the lotus-like feet ( of Brahman ). No need of 
condemning wishes and desires, no need of 
making one’s self destitute (of all hopes and 
passions ) and no need of giving up aU hopes and 
expectations. 4. Shade without the tree, the fruit 
without the bud, and the flower and the leaf 
without the stalk — all these are talks of ( people 
who follow ) the way of AsSdhana ( non- worship ). 
5. He manifests Himself by creating the couple of 
the husband and the wife, and puts on barks of 
trees having no end of the senses. And so Bhima 
Sena Bhoi requests all, always to worship the feet 
of the Lord who is so great.” 

These lines were addressed by Bhima Bhoi to 
his Guru or preceptor Buddha-svSmin.* — 

“ 0 Thou, that art the formless and imageless 
Brahman, Thou art now revealing Thyself having 

(a) “wwc ’am 1 1 ftii vftffiir f I (nf) 

ww fw vwm wtnnr. 
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assumed a form. Though the Formless Person, 
You are now possessed of a form and have come 
down to the world to do good to Your devotees, 
being full of kindness and mercy. Now be 
pleased to save the pindaprSna from the ocean 
of mSyft and fill it with devotion. 1. 

“Though the Unknowable Puru^a, You are 
now bearing a name for the purpose of saving 
the world. When a man will live upon the juice 
of Mahimfi-dik^S (initiation into the MahimS* 
dharma) brought about by ^ indifference ( to ^e 
world) and thus will free himself from the sins 
of his previous births, then will he attain, 0 my 
Lord, salvation — the end of the Virtuous. 2. 

“The Indefinable Puru^a has made himself 
known by coming down as a guest (as it were, 
into ?the world). The glory of Alekha is simply 
indefinable ; He, who is the Lord of the twenty- 
one worlds, can be reached only through 
the kindness and favour of the Preceptor. 3. 

“The Unimaginable Puru^a through His imagi- 
nation had limbs grown to Him. You see 
Him with your eyes ; yet by despising Him who 
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is it that You are worshipping ? Know that 
this world is still existing only because there is 
the MahimS-dharma. 4. 

“The Imperishable Puru^a, He is never to 
perish ; and not only He, but Quruvija and the 
disciple, these two also are never to perish. 
All the days do pass in great bhss, the very sight 
of Guru destroying all evils. 5. 

“In this dark Kaliyuga He has revealed Him- 
self to the world, having assumed a form. 
Save this there is not a single word, so 
grand, so sweet and so capable of redemption. 
With great humility does Bhima Arak^ita 
bow down at the feet of the Lord, which can 
confer emancipation. 6,” 

*7B''ddh’" establish 

* " the fact that the Mahim&'dharmins of the GadajSts 
of Orissa are simply, Buddhists. like other 
Buddhists of lETmhSySna School, they are 
also passing their days in the firm belief and 
hope that Buddha will again be incarnated. We 
could not do better than quote the following few 
lines from their Ya^omatimalika to show their 
belief in the incarnation of Buddha and the real 
nature of their creed— 

wfeiw WRH ff*H tif I 
wwm m tSw m mi 
raimwl 1WT wtIi ggnii i 
% 11 M 11 tae 


aw smi w ^ mfv, vf aftr n ww flw miffit tftr, 
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«Ili aiPw ift enfc i lu” 
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“In the Kaliynga the devotees are passing their 
lives in disguise, though they have not yet seen 
the form of the incarnation of Buddha, in the hope 
that the gadi (seat) of the Qunya will be estab- 
lished in the province of Behar and there the 
Lord Alekha will lie concealed in the Dhuni- 
kun4a (fire-pit). The Alekha will through His 
creative power, assume the form of a human 
being in the incarnation of Buddha for the good 
of His devotee, who will thus attain emancipa- 
tion”. 




ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY 

OF 

Mayurabhanja Proper. 


barii^adA. 

Babipada on the river Bara-Balafig, lying at 
Lat. 21° 56'N and Long. 87° 27'E is the present 
head-quarters of the Mayurabhafija State. Before 
the Bhafija Rajas left Hai'iharapura and settled 
here, the place was very little known to the 
public. It was at that time a common village, 
which gradually grew into a small town and subse- 
quently became the capital of MaySrabhafija. 

The place does not claim a very remote 
antiquity and possesses few objects of antiquarian 
interest. It was brought to the notice of the 
public for the first time by Major Rennell in 
1779 A.D. as Burpuddah.^^ From various inform- 
ation and evidences that can be gathered from 


See J, Benneirs Bengal Atlas, Sheet Nos. VII and IX. 
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different sources, we learn tlxat the place was 
enlarged into a town by Maharaja JadunStha 
Bhafija. Since then it passed through suc- 
cessive stages of development and now the 
opening of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway and 
more recently of the Mayurabhanja State 
Railway has considerably improved the com- 
mercial and industrial position of the place. 

The town formerly, had not a very large 
number of brick-built houses. The newly 
built palace at Belgadiya, and other build- 
ings and temples, however, now add to the 
natural beauty of the place. Besides these, there 
is another object of interest, extensive 

ruins of a mud fort, now known as Bagh- 
Samalgada. The greater portion of this ruined 
fort is now covered with jungle, extending 
over nearly one-eighth of the area of the 
whole town. Within the fort is to be found 
the ruins of old temple of AmbikS. Devi. At 
the time when the temple was built, the 
place was probably in a flourishing condition. 
A small portion of the jungle has of late 
been cleared and houses in ruins are now 
visible here and there. These relics clearly show 
that the place was once thickly populated. 
There is very little doubt that the mud fort was 
built by the Bhafijoi Rajas> who I'emoved to this 
place and settled here permanently ; but we are 
unable to ascertain the period when it was first 
constructed. 

Besides the ruined fort, there is a temple 
here more than three hundred years old, which is 
popularly known as the temple of BudS Jagan- 
nStha. It was built by RSjS YaidyanStha Bhafija, 
after the style of the KakhSruS YaidyanStha 
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Temple of Buda Jagaimutlia at Bdnpada. 
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temple of Mantri.* This is made of laterile 
stone with ornamental carvings. Within the 
enclosure and adjoining the boundary wall of the 
temple, small rooms are to be found all around, 
lying apart from each other. These are dedi- 
cated to various gods and goddesses whose 
stone images are enshrined therein. 

There was an inscription on the wall of the 
temple whicli ran as follows : — 

|t& i 

nwi? li” 


A transcript of this inscription is still 
preserved by the local Pandas. But as the 
above 9 loka contains some grammatical errors, 
Maharaja Krgnachandra Bhahja, father of the 
present chief, had it corrected thus : — 

“jwrrst i 

wf sr nwrfw ffft li” 


and the new tablet prepared by him was placed 
on the upper end of the right-hand boundary 
wall of the temple. Both the inscriptions, 
however, are of the same purport and may be 
translated thus : — 

“In the year 1497 of the ^aka era, this temple 
was built by Vaidyanatha Bhafija.” 


• See Ileport ou M&ntrl, 
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In a small room within the temple enclosure, 
is to be found an image of Loke^vara Bodhisattva 
( locally called Anantadeva ) with four hands*. It 
is an object of beauty and made of black chlorite. 
The existence of this image clearly indicates that 
Buddhist influence was once predominant at the 
place. There are sufficient proofs to substantiate 
the fact that the Bauri or Bathuri tribes 
of Mayurabhanja were originally Buddhists. The 
name Baripada appears to be a corruption of 
Bauripada. 


* Sec plate Ko, 22. 



HARIPUR. 

Hariharapura or Haripuragada is situated 10 
miles to the south-east of Baripada, the pi’esent 
chief town of the Mayurabhanja State. Haripur 
was the capital of the State before the present 
town of Baripada was founded. It was at that 
time in a flourishing condition. The vast ruins 
of the old capital of Haripur afford ample 
and interesting materials for antiquarian research. 
It is painful to recollect how Hariharapura, once 
the capital of the Bhanja RSjas, became 
deserted, and in course of time grew into a dense 
jungle. Few among even those who live in 
its neighbourhood, knoAv of its former glory ! 

Hariharapura is the correct name of the pre- 
sent Haripur. Though it was shown as “Harrior- 
pour,” in the old map of Rennell of 1770 A. D.,* 
it remained unknown to the public for over half 
a century more. In the genealogical account, 
found in the house of Cyamakarana of Nayabasan, 
it is recorded that Maharaja Harihara Bhafija, a 
powerful monarch of the line, founded a city in 
1322 ^aka, corresponding to 1400 A.D. He 
called the place Hariharapura after his OAvn 
name and made it the capital of his kingdom.! 


* Sec J. Eenncl's Atlas, Sheet Kos. VJl & IX. 

t An account furnished hy the State aiul publi.shetl in the Vigrakosa 
( Vol. XIV, p. 19(> ) gives reigning dates of .Harihara Bhanja as 1648-1083 
A. D,; but this does not appear to be correct ; for we find that Harihara- 
pura was mentioned in the writings of Govinda I)5sa, one of the 
attendants of gri GaurfTfiga. It was a prosperous town some 400 
years ago* ♦ 
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The favourable conditions of its situation and 
its channing surroxindings were probably the chief 
attraction for the Raja to choose this place for 
his capital. A close examination of the innumer- 
able ruins that surround the place, and its neigh- 
bouring hill-fort Kxisumia or Bana-katigada, leads 
to the conclusion that it attained its prosperity at 
least a few years before the time of Harihara 
Bhanja. The river Bara-Balang which formerly 
used to flow by the eastern and southern sides 
of the ancient capital, now appears to have some- 
what changed its original course. 

Hariharapur found a prominent place in the 
accounts of Bengal and Orissa of the 15th and 
16th centuries, xvhen Chaitanya Mahaprabhu 
passed thi’ough this place on his way to Utkala. 
Govinda Dasa who accompanied Gaurafiga in 
his journey, wrote thus in his Karaeha 400 years 
ago - 


qtBfsr ftmr i 

ggf t BH ^fwiTT II 

ftniT nt f TO fsnro ll 

sfif^ ng "nw I 

iHiv? |[H% n 

nr^iT i 

< wn pt wfiniT inj (srrftmr ii 
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tirPr^r wtirr mw I 

»ftTiT% »irr*rs? igsa^ II 

irtfT’T mw i 

5ft5nT% ftrJTT finmr 


[ Next day we reached the SiivarnarekhS 
aad were glad to see Raghimatha Dasa there. 
We started thence for Hariharapiira where 
Nimai ( Lord Gaura&ga ) chanted the name of 
Hari in ecstasy, and while dancing, became un- 
conscious and fell on the ground. The day passed 
in this way, and the Lord, becoming mad with 
divine joy, shed incessant tears. The next day, 
we Avent to Bale^vara (Balasore) and were 
much delighted to see GopSla ( Gopinatha ) there. 
The next morning, we went to Nilagad.a ( Nil- 
giri). There Nimai was again absorbed in 
chanting the holy name of Hari.] 

From the extracts quoted above, I am inclined 
to think, that at the time referred to in it, there 
existed a convenient road from Nadia to Puri, 
by which the Ijord pursued his journey through 
Haripur, to the sacred seat of Jagannath ; RSja 
PratSparudra Deva of Utkala also travelled 
by the sarhe way on his pilgrimage to VrndS- 
vana. The locality known as PratSpapur is 
situated close to it, and very likely it had derived 
its name from that great I’uler of Orissa.*' 


* See report on Pratilpapur. 
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Mahaprabhu Chaitanya spent eighteen 
years in fJtkala, but chiring this long period, 
the Bhaflja RSjas, who all along remained 
attached to their 9 akta faith did not come 
under his influence. They, however, embraced 
Vaisnavism long after his advent. We find 
mention of the capital of the Bhafija EajSs in the 
writings of the Muhammadan historian Badaoni 
who lived at a time later than that of Chaitanya- 
deva.— “The Bengal king ( Sulaiman Kara- 
rani ) despatched a force under Kalapahar, his 
general, to Orissa across Mayurabhafija and thence 
southward by the KasSbasa river. Kal&pahSr 
ravaged Orissa, defeated the RSja’s Deputy, and 
shortly afterwards the Raja himself was killed 
and the Muhammadans finally conquered Orissa 
in 1568 A.D.” ( Badaoni, Vol. II. p. 174. ) 

The capital of the Bhanja EajSs suffered 
greatly at the hands of the iconoclast KalapahSr. 
All the members of the royal family were com- 
pelled to run away and seek shelter in the hill- 
recesses. From this time forward, the invasions of 
the Musalmans became frequent. On account of 
the great strategic importance and the fortified 
position of the place. Baud Khan, the PathSn king 
of Gau4a, took refuge in Haripur to avoid all at- 
tacks from the powerful Mughal Emperor 
( Akbar ). 

It appears from AkbamSma, that on the 3rd 
March, 1575 (20th Ziquadah, 982 A.H.) “DSud 
KhSn had taken up a strong position at Harihara- 
pur which lies between Bengal and Orissa.”*^ 


^ See Ain-I^Akb«ri, Vol I, translated by H. Blochmann, p, B 76 . See 
also Tabakat-UAkbarif Badaoni and Tarikb-i-Oaudi. 
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DSud Khan liacl a hard fight with Todar Mall 
and being defeated in battle, he proceeded towards 
Cuttack. The Mughal rule spread in Utkala with 
the defeat of Daud Khan. Vaidyanatha Bhanja, 
one of the Bhanja Rajas of Mayurabhanja, lived 
about that time. Mention is made of the prosper- 
ous condition of the court of the said king in 
Rasika-Mangala written about 1542 Caka ( 1620 
A.D. ) by Gopijanavallabha, a disciple of Rasika- 
nanda. Some time before this, Rasikananda 
Thakur ( a member of the Sr§ti-Karana family and 
a disciple of the well known Cyamananda ), had 
gone to Mayurabhanja to preach the gospel of 
Qri Chaitanya. He met Raja Vaidyanatha at 
Rajagada where he was then staying with his 
family. This place is about 3 miles distant from 
Hariharapur. The following account occurs in 
Rasika-Mangala : — 

wt irsraw ii 

'J w y ' Q r TTsiT tnn ■aiSTT I 

^ II 

fjrmi jmsr I 

TTsn?^ ftnrr ^ II 

t^isTriT trarr tsr | 

TTBgr in^ar mt %sr vrrnrarr^ II 

wfnfhr fkw wm »r|rw imnft i 
W vjw mn^ II 

WH iwT in%w wnr i” 

( nw, <o %: ) 
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[ C 3 'amanantla Raya commanded Rasika 
“Oh great Soul ! Give salvation to all men 
and save the King of Utkala and. his subjects 
by preaching love for Krsna.” Getting this 
command Rasikendra went out on his mission 
and reached Rajagada. There were Raja 
Vaidyanatha Bhanja, his jmunger brother 
Chota-Raya-sena, and the youngest Rautra. 
All the three brothers were fortunate, very 
illustrious and powei-ful and had come out of 
the pure solar stock. Hundreds of Pandits 
adorned the Royal Court, j 

From the inscription on the temple of 
Buda Jagannatha at Baripada, we learn that 
Raja Vaidyanatha Bhafija was reigning in 1575. 
It has been mentioned above that, Baud Khan 
was staying at Ilariharapur in the same year. 
Raja Vaidj'anatha Bhanja had, removed to 
Rajagada about this time, and it was at this 
place that he received Rasikananda at his 
Court. 

The ruins of Rajagada, now overgrown with 
jungles and haunted by wild elephants and 
tigers, attest to the site where Raja Vaidyanatha 
Bhahja had once built a temporary fort. 

Before Rasikendra came to the royal court, 
the Bhanjas were all Caktas. Raja Vaidyanatha 
Bhafija was the first scion of the dynasty to adopt 
the Vaisnava faith as expounded to him by Rasi- 
kendra. His brothers followed him in his wake 
and gradually others accepted the creed in large 
number. Rasikendra became their spiritual 
guide. The following is the text on the subject 
as we find in Raaika-Mangala 

I 


fW fW iTwftit tl 
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Vtfa I 

fwni’im %5r snn: ii 

uf i9«#5ftw %■«! troa I 
Tjar wTfir ^ar^arr ®rff %?i w ll” 

[In this raauuer the initiation of Vaidya- 
natha took place and his love and bhakti 
began to increase daily. The three brothers 
gave themselves up solely to Crikrsna and 
the love for Krsna spread all over IJtkala. 
People of Bhanjabhuina thns became Vai 87 tava 
and the Caivas and Caktas gave np animal 
sacrifice. ] 

The Gosvamins of Gopivallabhapur — the 
descendants of Rasikananda, — are the gurus 
( spiritual guide ) of the Bhafija family even up 
to this day. After his initiation by Rasikananda, 
Raja Vaidyanatha, with a view to perpetuate 
the memory of his guru in holy conjunction 
with his Istadeva, erected the temple of Rasika- 
Raya in his capital at Hariharapur. This temple, 
though at present deserted, broken in most places, 
and overgrown with wild plants, is still re- 
garded as a vestige of the glorious deeds of Raja 
Vaidyanatha. Nowhere in the whole of Utkala is 
to be found a brick-built temple of such superior 
workmanship and grandeur ; such temples are 
rare even in Bengal. 

Besides the temple of Rasika-Raya, Raja 
Vaidyanatha had a stone-temple erected at Bari- 
pada, in honour of Jagannatha, which is now 
known as Buda Jagannatha.^" 


* See Kopoi t on Baripada, 
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We learn from the author of Rasika-Mangala 
that Raja Vaidyanatha died during the lifetime 
of Rasikauanda and Cyamananda.® The genea- 
logical account of the Satapathls mentions Raja 
Jagate9vara as predecessor of Vaidyanatha. Fol- 
lowing the popular tradition as given by the 
author of Qyaraananda’s Dvada9a-Cakha-Varnana, 
we find a passage t noted below, from which it 
appears that after the death of Raja Vaidya- 
natha, Jagate9vara who firmly established himself 
at Hariharapur, was recognised as belonging to 
the Cakha of Cyamananda. 

After the death of Raja Vaidyanatha, the 
Bhanja Rajas reigned in peace and prosperity 
for about a century. During this period the 
Radha-moliana and Laksmi-Karayana temples 
were erected in Haripur and the Gundicha 
temple was built at Vrndavanapnr-9asana, a 
village adjoining Haripur. 

The above Radhamohan and the Gundicha 
temples are said to be the work of Raja Vira 


1 
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Vikramaditya. It was also at this time that the 
Teleijga Darwaja ( Telgu gate ) of the Haripura- 
gada was decorated with ornamental works and 
surmounted with Chauri. 

Daring this time the Muhammadans once 
again attempted to invade Haripur. Ali Verdi 
Kh&n, on obtaining the Subadarship of Bengal, 
directed his attention towards Orissa and made 
up his mind to bring Murshid Kuli Khan, the 
Subadar of that province under his subjection. 
The author of Riyaz gives ns the following 
vivid description : — 

“In short, from fear of Ali Verdi Ivhan, 
IMurshid Kuli Khan made preparations for 
self-defence, and exerted himself streneously 
towards the mobilisation of an army.” 

• • • <‘^ii Verdi Khan Mahabat Jang, 
with a large army and an immense artillery, 
instantly marched towards the province of 
Ox'issa. On receipt of this news, leaving his 
wife, Durdanah Begam, and his son Yahya Khan 
with his treasures in the fort of BSrahbati, 
Murshid Kuli Khan with an efficient force and 
requisite war-pai'aphernalia, together with his 
two sons-in-law, named Mirza Muhammad Baqir 
Khan, a prince of Persia, and Alauddin 
Muhammad Khan, marched out from Katak 
( Cuttack ) in order to fight, and advanced to the 
port of Balisar ( Balasore ). At the ferry of 
PhulwSr from the rock of Tilgadhi to the river 
Jon,® he threw up an entrenchment, and 
remained behind it waiting for the enemy. 


*MaulaYi Alxlus Salaiii, the translator of Riyaz, could not identify 
Tilgadhia and river, but on careful examination, we find in tlie Tri- 
gonometrical Survey Map of Mayurbhanja, a rrjcky region in the State 
called Tilgadia from which issues a river called Sona«nadi w'Uich can 
easily be identified with the Jon in Persian. 
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Unfortunately, Murshid Kuli KhSn was ignorant 
of the AV'iles of the traitor in his own camp in 
the person of Mukhalis Ali KbSn, and had, 
therefore, failed to take any precautionary steps 
against that double-faced scoundrel.”' 

■ ■ ■ “Advancing from Bengal by forced mar- 
ches with a largo army, which numbered more 
than one lak cavalry and infantry, Ali Verdi Khan 
reached Midnapur, secured the adhesion of the 
Zamindars of that district by bestowing on them 
khelats and gifts and encamped at Jalisar 
( Jalesore ), which was an imperial outpost. On 
the banks of the river Suvarnai’ekha, at the ferry 
of Rajghat, RSjah Jagar Dhar Bhanj, Zamindar 
of Mor bhanj, had established a garrison of his 
chuwars and khandaits and had ei’ected entrench- 
ments. To cross, therefore, at the ferry at 
Rajghat, which was protected by dense jungles 
and thorny trees, was found to be a difficult 
operation, and therefore, Ali Verdi Khan had to 
ask for help from the Rajah. The Rajah, 
however, Avas haughty owing to his command of 
a large army, and did not care for Ali Verdi 
Khan. He refused to side witli the latter or to 
permit him to cross at Rajghat ferry. Ali Verdi 
Khan, placing his artillery wagons in front of 
the RSrjghat ferry, commenced bombarding it. 
The Rajah’s army were unable to hold the ground 
in their entrenchment and fled to the jungles. Ali 
Verdi Khan with troops and artillery crossed over 
at Rajghat and encamped at Ramchandrapur, 
which Avas at a distance of one and a half karoh 
from Murshid Kuli Khan’s encampment. Emis- 
saries and envoys Avere busy for some days 
moving to and fro, with messages of peace and 
Avar, and tliis sort of diplomatic parley lasted for 
one month. All this time, Murshid Kuli KhSn 
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did not advance across the ferry of Phulwar. 
* • • But as the period of stay within entrench- 
ments was tediously protracted, Mirza Baqir, 
carried by his youthful impulsiveness, sallied out 
with his contingent composed of Syeds of Barha 
and arrayed himself in battle-rank. Murshid 
Kuli was, therefore, obliged to array his troops in 
front of Ali Verdi Khan’s army. On both sides, 
the battle opened with a cannonade, which was 
soon abandoned for a sword and spear-charge at 
close quarters. * * Before this gallant charge, 
Ali Verdi Khan’s soldiers, who had hitherto 
fancied themselves lions of the forest of bravery, 
fled like sheep from the battle-field, and met 
with a crushing defeat.” ' 

’ ' * “Ali Verdi Khan on being apprised of 
this, hurriedly collected his vanquished troops by 
use of persuasions, and a second time engaged 
in fighting.®' ® '^Murshid Kuli Khan thus 
being defeated retired to the port of Balisar 
( Balasore ), and there embarking on a sloop which 
had been kept ready from before, he sailed for 
the Dakhins.”'® 

The valour and prowess with which the 
Raja of Mayurabhaflja fought Ali Verdi in spite 
of his alliance with the Raja of Narayanagada 
and other local chiefs have been recorded by the 
author of Siyarul Muta-akhkhirin. The following 
are the extracts from the work : — 

“As the army in its late expedition to Orissa 
was passing through the possessions of the 
Raja of Mayurabhafija, it had been exceedingly 
harassed by that Prince, who had vowed a 
personal attachment to Mirza-bakyr, and seemed 

* Riyaz-us-Salatin, translated by M, Abdus Salam, pp, 326-330, 
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ambitious to give proofs of it at this particular 
conjuncture.”* 

Even after the defeat and flight of Murshid 
Kuli Khan, the Raja of Mayurabhafija did not 
acknowledge Ali Verdi as the Mughal Subadar 
of Orissa and caused him great annoyance when- 
ever any opportunity presented itself and here 
is an extract from Riyaz on the subject : — 

“Inasmuch as Jagat Isar RSja of Morbhanj, 
has taken sides with Mirza Baqir and had not 
submitted to the authority of Mahabat Jang, the 
latter was in anxiety owing to his insolence. 
Therefore, on arrival at the port of Balasore, 
he girded up his loins in order to chastise 
the Rajah. The latter was at Hariharapur, 
which contained his mansion, and was at the time 
plunged in pleasures and amusements. His 
knowledge of the denseness of the forests that 
surrounded him, coupled with his command of 
numerous hordes of Chuwars and Khandaits 
made him feel insolent, and so he did not pull 
out the cotton of heedlessness from the ears of 
sense, nor cared for the army of Ali Verdi Khan. 
Ali Verdi Khan’s army stretching the hands 
of slaughter and rapine set about looting and 
sacking the populations, swept the Rajah’s 
dominion with the broom of spoliation, captured 
the women and children of the Khandaits and 
Chuwars, and sowed dissensions amongst them. 
The Rajah seeing the superiority of Ali Verdi 
Khan’s army with his effects, followers and 
dependants, fled to the top of a hiU, and hid 
himself in a secret fastness beyond the ken 
of discovery. Ali Verdi Khan then subjugated 


• See Siyarul-Muta-akbkhirin, translated, by Mustafa, Vol I, p* 381. 
( Calcutta ed.). 
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the tract of Morbhanj, shewed no quarter, and 
mercilessly carried fire and sword through its 
limits. ”® 

Continuing the statements given above, the 
author of Muta-akhkhirin charges the RSja with 
gross misconduct and defends the Viceroy in 
his attempt to ci’ush the impudent RSjS. He 
declares, — “A conduct so characterised, could not 
fail to render him an object of wrath for the 
Viceroy, who on his side, resolved to make an 
example of him on his return from the expedi- 
tion. The Raja, sensible now of his danger, had 
tlirown himself into the arms of MustafS Khan 
who interceded vigorously for him. But this in- 
tercession of his had been taken so ill, that it had 
even produced some very severe looks, with a 
severe reprimand. A few moments after, an order 
was given to Mir Jafar to despatch the man, the 
moment he should make his appearance in the 
hall of the audience ; for the Raja finding his 
application to the general had produced nothing 
but further tokens of wrath, had resolved to risk 
a visit on his own bottom, and he came without 
a safe conduct. But the hall being already 
taken possession of by Mir Jafar Khan, who 
filled it with armed men, the Gentoo no sooner 
made his appearance, than he was set upon 
instantly and hacked to pieces ; whilst all his 
attendants were sought out and knocked down, 
as if it had been a hunting match. After this 
execution, his country had been thoroughly 
plundered and sacked to the great regret of the 
general, who conceived his honour deeply 
wounded in this whole management. All these 


.'A “ 

^ The Riyae-us-Salatin, translated by Maulavi Abdus Salam, p. 337. 
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transactions having taken place a few days 
before the arrival of the MarSthas.”* 

We come to know both from Riyaz and 
Siyar-ul kinta-akhkhirin that at the time when ’All 
Verdi Khan arrived at the borders of Mayhra- 
bhaflja Avith the object of subduing MurshidKuli 
Khan, Jagardhar Bhanjaf Avas the reigning 
monarch of JIariharapur ; but at the time of 
his return after defeating the Pathan King, we 
Had Jagat Tsar Bhanja to be the reigning 
Chief of the place. 

‘Jagardhar’ is described as Chakradhara in 
Qyama Karana’s genealogy and also in the Royal 
aanad. In the said genealogy, 16 years has been 
stated to be the period of the reign of Chakradhara 
and 25 years that of Jagate 9 vara Bhanja. But 
from the facts described in the two aforesaid 
historical works, this does not appear to be 
correct. It Avould be altogether different, if we 
take Jagardhar and JagateQvara to be the 
names of one and the same person, and consider 
them to have been erroneously used to represent 
separate personalities. 

There Avas indeed a Raja by the name of 
Jagate 9 vara, mentioned as a disciple of Qyama- 
nanda, but he lived a hundred years 
before the time of Chakradhara. Be that 
as it may, it is true that after the assassination 
of Chakradhara Bhafija, Mayurabhafija was 
greatly troubled by the ravages of the Muham- 
madan array. The plunder and rapine of the 
Muhammadan invaders forced the Bhanja RfLjSs 


* Siyar-ul Muta-akhkhirin, translated by Hajee Mustapha, Vol. I. 
p. 381. 

t Riyaz-us-salatiri, As, Soc, ed., p. 327. 

J Riyaz-usrsalatln, As. Soc, od., p. 337. * 
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to change their seat of government ; and 
they ^ sometimes lived at IJariharapnr and 
sometimes at Bamanaghati. For, we know that 
Raja Sarve9vara Bhanja who ruled during the 
period 1627 to 1658 A.D, was known as the 
Raja of BSmanaghati. 

From this time, the downfall of Hariharapur 
may be said to have commenced. Following upon 
the Avake of the JIughal Viceroy ’All Verdi Khan, 
bands of Marathii freebooters over-ran the pro- 
vince and reduced Ma}’iirabhanja to a deplorable 
condition. Some idea of this can bo formed 
from the account of kfantri.-'- Tradition has 
it that no soonei', did the fort of Mantri fall 
into the hands of the enemy, than Raja Damodara 
Bhanja began to retrace his steps and at last 
took refuge at Bamanaghati. The Maiathas, hoAv- 
ever, advanced and pursued him up to Ilarihara- 
pur, Avhere they encamped. Vairagi Bhanja Avas 
then the ruler of that place. Finding it beyond 
his poAver to meet the attack of the redoubtable 
Marathas, he left the capital in the guise of a 
VairSgi ( anchorite ). According to another 
tradition, it Avas Raja Damodara Bhanja Avho 
left his seat of government in the disguise of a 
recluse. We find however, the names of botli 
Damodara Bhanja and Vairagi Bhanja occuring 
in the records of the time. Probably Vairagi 
Bhafija Avas the brother or a near relation of 
Damodara Bhanja. 

The Marathas Avith their artillery devasted 
the place and brought it to a state of complete 
desolation. The fine and picturesque palace of 
Hariharapur Avas levelled to the ground. Even 


• Bee Beport on Mdntrl. 
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Hindu G-ods and Goddesses did not escape 
their ruthless hand. Though they were Hindus, 
they did not hesitate to demolish the temp- 
les and shrines they had learned to worship 
from their very infancy. The present ruins of 
flariharapur bear testimony to the havoc caused 
by them. There is no historical record of the 
raids of these unwelcome visitors more than 
once ; yet it is an undeniable historical fact that 
they succeeded in turning the once prosperous 
capital into a desolate mass of ruins (about 1791- 
92 A.D.), and this could not be performed in a 
single day. 

The depredations of the MarathS free-bootei's 
did not end with the rules of Damodara Bhanja 
and Vairagi Bhanja, They again came down in 
hordes upon the Bhafija territory at the time of 
Rani Sumitra Devi, wife of Raja Damodara and 
attempted to take away the images of Gods and 
Goddesses from the place. The images of 
Rasika-Raya and Radhamohana had already been 
removed by the members of the Raj family 
before their arrival. But the image of Lakgmi- 
NSrayana fell into their hands, and for reasons 
which cannot be ascertained now, they brought 
it to Balasore, where it still exists. This 
stone-image is about 3 feet in height. The 
fine features and the graceful appearance of 
the figure attracted the attention of one Pyari 
Bai, a religious devotee, who took a fancy for 
it at first sight and began to worship it. When, 
however, Sumitr8 Devi came on a pilgrimage to 
RemunI, she wanted to take the image back to 
Mayiirabhafija. But the people objected to this 
ana insisted on its being allowed to remain 
where it was. Accordingly, the R8ni had some 
lands purchased at the cosj; of the State evidently 
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foi" the purpose of maiiitaiaiug the Devii-seva 
and the llatha-yatra. The preseat police lines 
of Paduyapada forms part of the Devottara 
Zumindaiy. 

In the Court documents, Hariharapur was 
mentioned as the head-quarters of Rani Sumitra 
Devi though it had already been abandoned. 
In the Kahidiijat, which she executed in favour 
of the Governor-General in Council on the 2ud 
March of 1801 A.D., in connection with the 
settlement of Parganah Nayabasana of her 
Zainindary, she expressly mentioned “Sdhina 
Killo Hariharapura" as her hecad-quarters. 

A close examination of the existing ruins of 
Hariharapur, would furnish us with abundant 
proofs of the ravages committed by the Max-athas. 
These ruins tell a sori'owful tale even to this day ! 

The eastern side of the old Haripui’agada, 
'now in ruins, is 1091 feet and the westeini side 
1 102 feet ; whei'eas the northei’n and southern 
sides ai'e 652 feet and 086 feet respectively. On 
the south-eastern corner of this wide area stands 
the beautiful temple of Rasika-Raya. Tliis temple, 
as already had been stated, was ei'ected by Raja 
Vaidyanatha Rhanja, tiii’ee centmaes ago. It is 
made of bricks of tine woi'kmanship and shows 
an exquisitely tine taste in its I'epresentations 
from Hindu nxythology. Thei’e is no brick- 
temple in the whole of Oi-issa, which can match 
it in artistic excellence. 

In the opposite direction, and a little to the 
north of the court-yard of the said temple lies the 
Rani-Ha&sapura. It is the south-westeim portion 
of the building and consists of the seraglio 
with adjoining bath-i’ooms. No ti’ace now exists 
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of the inner apartments, but a masonry well of 
massive structure and a reservoir standing by its 
side, present relics of the ancient bath-rooms. All 
other buildings, besides these, are now a heap 
of ruins and cannot be correctly identified. But 
wo can safely state that on the north-east of 
the bath-rooms lies scattered in ruins the 
Harem. 

To the east of this and on the north of the 
(Jourt-yard of Rasika-Raya-temple, once stood 
the Durbar Hall and the retiring chamber 
studded in front by sculptured stone-columns 
and arches of fine designs. A portion of the 
floor of the old rooms and walls has reeentlj" 
become unearthed. This has brought to light nu- 
merous stones with skilful works of art and rem- 
nants of ornamental plaster-work from the 
eastern portion of the building and the middle of 
the Hall. The plaster-works on the floor and on 
the walls show tliat they are not less than three 
centuries old, and the combined mortar has been 
transformed into such a hard sid)stance that it 
can easily be taken for a superior class of modern 
cement. 

A few specimens of earthen pots were found 
within the niches of certain rooms. Only a small 
portion of the spacious palace has been excavated. 
If the excavation be completed and all the rooms 
be brought to light in their original dimensions 
by taking out the 2'ubbish with great care, it 
may probably throw some light on the real 
arrangement of things, that is to say, the nature 
of the buildings and of sculpture and archi- 
tecture of the period. On a super licial examination 
of the extensive ruins of this ancient palace, 
it is not possible to form any idea of the position 
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oE ifcs compoaeat parts. A. plan o£ tlie palace 
is given ( Plate No. 53 ) which will give a 
rough idea o£ the structure and position of the 
buildings. 


To the north-west of the palace and behind 
,, ,, , . , the old Court stands the Radha- 

mohanu-teiDple ; whereas the 
famous temple of Rasika-RSya occupied a 
space in a diagonally opposite direction, 
from which place the ladies of the royal house- 
hold used to worship the deity. The Radha- 
mohana-temple is a plain rectangular block of 
building made o£ bricks and covered with cliunain 
plaster. Its sanctuary was separated from the 
outer-hall by a perpendicular wall joining the 
two sides. It would not be out of place to 
mention here, that as the Radhamohana temple 
was situated within the outer Court compound, it 
was evidently meant for the male members of 
the household. 


The Rasika-Raya-teraple stood facing the inner 
apartments and the beautiful workmanship on 
„ , , its walls, offers a contrast to the 

pLamness of Radhamohana- 
temple. A striking similarity to the ai-chitecture 
of this nature will be found at Visnupur (Malla- 
bhuma) in the temple erected by RSja Vira 
Hambira and his descendants. This very 
structure proves that they belonged to the same 
school. The curvilinear form of roofing in this 
temple is a stylo which according to Mr. 
Fergusson first originated in Gauda many 
. centuries ago and was adopted by the Delhi 
Emperors in all architectural designs. It was 
latterly adopted in different parts of the civilized 
world. 
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The Temple of Rasika-RSya consisted of two 
portions, viz., the principle temple and the 
NStaraandira, in front of it. The Natamandira 
is in a totally delapiduted condition. Only one 
or two brickbuilt pillars now in ruins keep up 
a faint memory of its lost grandeur. Distinct 
evidence of a high style of architecture are 
still to be found in those broken pillars and 
heaps of bricks lying beside. The portion of 
the temple covered by the NStamandira was 
49 feet long and 23 feet broad. The main temple 
has not yet been totally ruined, though certain 
portions, have broken down and the temple has 
almost lost its former splendour. It is 30 feet 
long and 27 feet 6 inches broad. The temple is 
divided into a sanctuary and the Jagamohana. 
The latter is a small place just in front of the 
sacred chamber where the idol is placed. The 
walls around the sanctuary on the north, south 
and east side of it are 3 feet 4 inches in thickness, 
excepting the western portion where the wall is 
7 feet in width and there is a cell attached to it. 
The unusual thickness of these two latter walls 
has led some people to think that these contain 
within them secret chambers in which the 
treasures of the temple used to be stored up. 

A plan of the temple is herein furnished, 
which will give an idea of its structure. ( Plate 
No. 60). 

The temple of RadhS-mohana is brick- 
built. It has not only lost its roofs but its 
greater portion is in ruins. The style 
of architecture of this temple is plain and 
simple. But as a work of art and in point of 
beauty, it is far inferior to that of Rasika-R5ya. 
Formerly the walls of the Natamandira were 
painted with various beautiful representations of 
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the deities. ]\rost of the pictures Imve been 
effaced, but their outlines are 3 "et to bo found on 
the walls. The paintings within the niches arc 
preserved up to now, in minute details. Such 
for instance are the x>ictures of Vainana, Matsj^a 
and of Jagannatha, but those on the inner walls, 
other than the above, have been damaged b^^ 
exposure. It has already been mentioned that 
this temple was constructed by haja Vira 
Vikramadit^-a Bliahja. A plan of the above 
temi)]e is given in Plate No. 61. 

On the south-east of the temple of Rasika- 
Raya, at a distance of 270 feet and 
aganiKi u. outsido the fort enclosure lies the 

temple of Jagannatha. The image of Jagannatha 
which was formerly placed in the temple, 
lias now been brought to Pratapapura where 
he receives dailj" offerings. The general belief 
among the people here is, that this temple 
was constructed Idj^ Raja ITarihara Bhahja, the 
founder of Hariharapura, in imitation of the 
style of architecture of Gauda. It has already 
been mentioned that Raja Vaidj^anatha Bhanja 
and his forefathers formerly belonged to the Cakta 
sect and that ho and his brothers were the first 
of this d^masty to adopt tlie Vaisnava faith 
under Rasikananda, the favourite disciple of 
C^^amananda. Tlius it appears that Raja Hari- 
hara Bliahja was a Cakta. But the erection 
of the temple of Jagannatha by him showed the 
eclectic nature of his religious faith. The artistic 
decorations on the outer walls of the temple of 
Jagannatha have lost much of their beauty. 
Those on the back of the temple, however, are 
fairly intact, though the plaster and white-wasli 
have crumbled down. The temple was very 
artistically painted in various beautiful colours. 

4 
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On a close examination of the side- walls traces 
of tlie paintings are still observed. 


Muliisji-manUul. 


There is also a stone-image of Goddess iVIahisa- 
mardini, known by the name of 
Gada-Chandi in the clumps of 
bamboos in Badapada, situated on the limits of 
Pralapapura and Haripuragada. It was formerly 
enshrined on the south side of Haripuragada. 
( Plate No. no ). 


There is a general belief among the people 
that the above image of (Jada-Cliandl is the oldest 
to Ije found in the locality. 


There is a small stone-image of goddess 
Kofisnni Kota-vasini, at present known as 
KotasanI, standing by the side of 
the imago of Mahisa-mardini in the aforesaid 
bamboo-grove of Badapada. It is popularly 
believed that she is the presiding deity of 
llariharapura. This imago of the goddess, if 
properly scrutinized, will appear to be much older 
than the images of Gada-Ohnndi alias JTahisa- 
mardiui. This image though greatly disfigured 
by time, still retains a striking semblance to that 
of Jaijguli Tara. ( Plate No. 27 ). This may 
be taken to be an evidence of the influence of 
Tantrika Buddhism extant in ITariimr. 



V R I N D A V A N A RU R- 
C As AN A. 

ViMisi)AVAN\i>ua is about a niilo aiul a half uortli- 
west of Ilariharapur. It is also called Ananda- 
Vriidavauapur. The tradition says that the 
village was founded by Raja Vrndavaua Bhaiija. 
lie made an endowment of it to twelve Brahuuinas 
who settled in this place. The Raja had a beauti- 
ful temple erected here Avhich he dedicated 1o 
his favourite Clod Trndavana-chandra. Accord- 
ing to others, this village which is also called 
V’ira A^ikramaditya-Casana, owed its origin to tin; 
monarch of that name. Vira Yikramiiditya was a 
devout Vaisnava ; the tlundicha temple of Radha- 
luohana Avas built by him. We find that ^'r^da- 
vaua Bhauja’s name does not occur in the genea- 
logical list of the Bhanja Rajas. So the authenti- 
city of the tradition that ascribes the village to 
Yrndavana Bliafija is doubtful. Probably it AA^as 
Raja Vira Vikrama Avho made a gift of the 
village to the Brahmanas and got both of 
the temples built ; A’^eiy likely the village has 
been called Vrudavanapur after the name of 
Vrndavana-chandra, the presiding deity of the 
place. When Haripur Avas in a flourishing con- 
dition, the liatha-jdtra festival of Jagannatha and 
Radha-mohana, the deities most honoured in the 
capital of the Bhanja Rajas, used to be celebrat- 
ed with great eclat and Vrndavanapur seiwed as 
the halting station of the idols. 
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Both the temi)les are in ruins now. The temple 
of Vrndavaua-chandra appears to be the older of 
the two and is a specimen of decorative art and 
architecture of the time. ( Plate No. 63). The 
Gnndicha temple of RadLa-mohana seems, to 
all intents and purposes, to be an imitation of 
the style adapted by the Vaisnava architects of 
Bengal. 

During the time of the Maiatha inroads, the 
village was deserted and remained in that state 
for many long years. About 50 years ago, the 
reigning chief of Mayurabhanja brought some 
Brahinanas from Nilgiri and Balasor and made 
them settle there. The Brahman a residents of 
the village belong to Rik and Yayurveda and 
bear the following titles : — 

Mahapatra of Va^istha Gotra, Catapathi, 
Mi 9 ra, and Acharyya of Yatsya Gotra, Dasa of 
Kau9ika Gotra, and Mi 9 ra of Gautama Gotra. 

There is a Mandapa in the village Avhich is used 
for the purpose of Upanayanam and other reli- 
gious ceremonies of the Brahmanas. The 
BrShmanas of the place are practised archers. If 
a fruit is to be plucked from a tree, they do it by 
means of arrows. Besides the Brahmanas, the 
people of the following castes are to be met in 
the village — Kamar, Tvumbhar, Ojhatantri, Dhobi, 
Biiumij, Tainbuliya Bhumij, Bathudi and Santals. 

There are several deities that are worshipped 
by the rustics in the bamboo-grove. They are 
called Kotasani, Slahisasuri, Kalapahad, Satbahini 
&c. On the west of the bamboo-grove are to 
be found the ruins of an old building. There 
is a big tank which is called Lai Bagh. It 
is said that it was dug by Lala Bai, the 
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tlauciug girl of the Court of Kaja Damodara 
Bhanja, According to others this lake and the 
building in ruins belonged to a Muhammadan 
Nawab who temporarily resided in the locality. 
We find from the Akbar-naraah that the Pa than 
King Daud Khan retreated into the recesses of 
tile jungles tn the vicinity of llariharapur Gada 
affd lived there for a time to avoid the attacks of 
the Mughals. The Muhammadan Nawab of the 
tradition may probably be the great Pathan chief. 
The tank remains full of water all the year 
round ; but for some mysterious reasons no one 
ventures to touch it. A tunnel joins the tank 
with the river Buda-Balaug at a place called 
Kanydndgir ganda. This tunnel possesses some 
strong stone-arches. There are many wonderful 
stoilfes current amongst the people of the place 
regarding Lai Bagh and the adjacent locality. 
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ISANAKAXHI-GADA. 

Ln tlie recesses o£ the jungles of Tasarada, a 
mile on the north-east of llariharapur and half a 
mile north-west of I’ratapapur Dak Bnnglow, arc 
to he fonnd the ruins of a stone-fort which is 
popularly known in the locality as Banakati-gada. 
This name has evidently been given to the place 
l)y the people who visited it for the purpose of 
cutting woods ; but the real name of the fort was 
known to be Gada Kusuniia. It was surrounded 
by a ditch, of which there are still some remnants. 
The big ramparts, Avhich once formed part of the 
fortified citj% haim gone down into the bed of the 
river Buda-Balang. But huge stone-blocks arc to 
be found in abundance on the ground and also 
under the sandy bank of the river, testifying 
to the existence of ancient fortifications. The 
name Kusumia-gnda apparently convoys the idea 
of a settlement of the Kusumba-Ksatriyas here ; 
and the name of Kusuma-Talao Ganda, only a 
mile south-Avest of Banakati-gada also confirms 
the supposition. The neighbouring places Avere 
once replete Avith traces of the poAvers of the 
Kusumba-Ksatriyas, about Avhom Ave have Avritten 
at some length in the Introduction. 
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PitATAi’Ai'i'ii is 11 miles to the sontli-oast of 
Baripada and is onlj’ G miles away from Krsna- 
chandrapur Station ( M. S. Ry. ). This jdace is 
hounded on the South and West by the river Buda- 
Balaii". Be}'ond tliis river covering a tract of 
over 12 miles to the cast and south, lies the 
forest of Tasarada in the Bai’gana Bauahari 
which extends up to Baripada. 

I’ratapapur was formerly called Ramachandra- 
pur after the name of Raja Ramachandra Bhafija 
Deva Avho founded it. The place which is only a 
village now, once Avas a flourishing tOAvn and its 
date of foundation Avas much anterior to that of 
Hariharapur. A dilapidated temple of Dadhi- 
Vainana and an indigo-factory both founded by 
jMaharaja Jadunatha Bhafija are amongst the 
old relics of the place. At one time it yielded a 
good crop of indigo and the factory Avas under 
the supervision of a Bengali officer. At present 
the Sardar of the place holds his office in the old 
factory building. ' There is a small hut in AAdiich 
the imago of Jagannatha, Dadhi-Vainana and 
MahSprabhu ChaitanyadcA'a are Avorshipped. 

An interesting tradition about the advent 
of these deities in Pratapapur is current among 
the local Pandas. — Raja Prataparudra, the far- 
famed monarch of Orissa, was a doA'otod folloAver 
of Qrl Chaitanyadeva and Avhen the latter 
expressed a desire to leave Orissa Avilh a vicAV to 
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visit V’^riulavana, the liaja had an image of 
Oliaitanyadev'a made of Nimha wood. He 
wanted to keep this image witli. him and thus 
derive some solace during the absence of his 
great master. AVhen, however, Chaitanya 
Mahaprabhn at last left Orissa, llaja Pratapa- 
riidradeva took the images of I)adhi-Yamana 
and (diaitanj-a with him and started 
for Vrndavana. On reaching Pratapapiir known 
at that time as Pamachandrapiir, the King 
fell seiiously ill and feeling that his end was 
drawing near, he appointed 54 Pandas for the 
worship of the two images. He also made an 
endowment of a property yielding an income of 
Rs. 2000 a year for the purpose. After the death 
of Raja Prataparudradeva, the name of the 
village was changed to Pratapapnr, in honour 
of the illustrious dead and it lias, since that time, 
been known by that name. The construction of 
a temple for these images was commenced by 
the then ruling Rhanja Raja, but ere it was 
completed, the temple was destroyed by Kalapa- 
hada. The images were removed secretly to the 
fort of Hariharapur in order to be saved from the 
ruthless hands of the iconoclast. When Harihara- 
pur had again to be deserted on account of the 
Maratha raids during the reign of Damodara 
Bhanja, these images were brought back to 
Pratapapur and Raja JadunStha Bhafija subse- 
quently had a temple erected there for Dadhi- 
Vamana. The other two images were subse- 
quently placed in it. Of the 54 PandSs appoint- 
ed for their worship, the descendants of one only 
have survived. 

As the city was losing its importance, its area 
was reduced, portions of it were parcelled off 
from the main city owing to physical and other 
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clianges and i.liey foi’ined into seiAuvalo villages. 
'I’he Avesteni portions of Iiamapiir were once in- 
cluded in Pratapapur, but on account of a 
(ihange in the course of the river, they have been 
cutoff from the original city. They still retain the 
ancient name by wliich the old city was formerly 
known. There was a temple about a quarter of 
a mile to the west of the J’ratapapur Ihlk 
Ihinglow. This was known as the Sainddlii of 
Prataparudradova. But as the river changed its 
courses, the temple became submerged under 
water. Three or four years ago small jAortions of 
it could be seen protruding above the surface of 
water at Bamapur ; but at present all signs of 
this historic monument are lost. 

The above three images made by Pratapa- 
laidradova passed through many a vicissitude on 
account of the serious political disturbances which 
have taken place in the locality within the last 
300 yeai's. Though the images are held in 
veneration, no proper steps were ever taken to 
have them repaired or placed in suital.de temples. 
The temple of Dadlii-Yiiinana in course of time 
collapsed and the image was removed to a small 
straw-hut. 

The political disturbances, referred to above, 
are well known to students of Indian History. 
We learn from the Miidala Pauji of dagannatha 
that Raja Prataparudra died in 1550 A.D. Shortly 
after the demise of this illustrious king, Xala- 
I'lahada I’avaged Orissa in 1505 A.D. After- 
warils Daud Khan, the Pathan chief of Bengal, 
on being pursued by the Mughal general, took 
shelter in this place. Hard fighting occurred 
between him and the latter near Ilariharapin-.® 


* Sec Report on Haripiir. 
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Baud Avas completely defeated. The Patlians, 
however, retained some power in the land 
and it Avas during the time of Akbar that 
Man Simha came in person and totally subA’^erted 
the Pathan supremacy, having killed Baud Khan 
in a pitched battle. Although the Pathans Avere 
completely routed, they retained some hold on the 
neighbouring lands and their descendants are still 
to be found in the village of Badasai fiA'e miles to 
the Avest of Pralapapur. Though the place AA'as 
subjugated by the Mughal chief, he, hoAvever, 
could not restore peace and order. Fresh 
causes of disturbance soon occurred. The 
ravf^ges of the MarSthas created a Avide-spread 
panic in the country. Their object Av-as to get 
possession of Hariharapur, and Avith this object 
they often attacked the place. But Bamodai'a 
Bhahja Avas too powerful for them and repelled 
them frequently. Family dissensions, hoAV'ever, 
obliged the Raja to ultimately desert Harihara- 
pnr, Avhich aa'us then exposed to the I'uthless 
plunder of the Marathas. The once beautiful 
capital of the Bhanja Rajas noAv presents a 
melancholy sight of desolation and ruin. 

It is therefore not a matter of surprise that the 
images of the above deities shoAdd be neglected. 
The Marathas being Hindus did not lay their ruth- 
less hands on them, this being the only redeeming 
feature in the tale of plunder and ravages 
they committed. In the midst of the bustle, 
neglect and ravages conseqAient on the above 
incidents, the beautiful image of Lord GaurSgga 
lost its left hand and a portion of its head.AA^as 
damaged. But the devotion of the people re- 
Chaitanya maiued as firm as ever, as Is proved 
MahAprabbu. }jy fiuiyjreds gf pilgrims 

assemble here every year from distant parts of 
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the conutjy to celebrate the birth-anuiversary of 
Chaitanya on the Dola-Puminia. On this occasion 
they sing the name of llari clay and night 
without cessation On the iMakara-SaijUranti day 
a festival is held in honour of Dadhi-Vamana which 
is attended l)y hundreds of devotees. This is 
briefly the tale of the two images brought down to 
Pratapapur by Paja Pralapariidra Deva. Pratapa- 
rudra had ordered a likeness of Chaitanya to be 
painted in water-colours, in which the King him- 
self is represented as lying prostrate before his 
great religions master. This painting, which is 
a rare specimen of art, is still preserved at 
Kunjaghata Eajabatl, Murshidabad. Gauridasa 
Pandita had an image of Chaitanyadeva made of 
nimha wood, and we liud that another such Avas 
made here by the order of Eaja Prataparudra. 
These three likenesses possess the unique 
historical importance of having been made 
during the life-time of Lord Gauravjga 400 
years ago, and are hence objects worth being 
taken care of by those interested in the history 
of the rise and progress of the great Vai§nava 
movement in Bengal and Orissa. 

There are altogether 122 families at present 
living at Pratapapur. They may be grouped as 
follows : — 

Brahmanas, Karaua, Khandait, I’litula Bania, 
Blirika, Vaisnuva, Magadha, Gauda, l)hobi, 
Bhuiiiija and Balhudi. 

In the bamboo-grove which separates Piatapa- 
pur from Haripur may bo found the stone-image 
of the deity c-alled Ki 9 chalamani, which the 
rustics of the place worship with great 
enthusiasm and earnestness. There is nothing, 
however, to show that this deity belongs to the 
Hindu Pantheon. 



HAD ASA I (BARS A I). 

li.VDASM (Barsai) is G miles on the south of 
Jh'atapapur, and 17 miles away from Biiripada. 
The present area was formerly occupied by foiir 
prosperous villages, vix., I^ilyguli, I’alapiir, Bali- 
miindali and Knmara-Casana. 'I'liesc have now 
Ijecome an extensive Held and bear vestiges of 
vast ruins ; but the present village is called 
( literally, large village ). The extensive heaps 
of ruins, numerous tanks, images of gods and 
goddesses joertaining to dill’erent religious creeds 
scattered in various places and the ruins of big 
temples, bear ample testimony to the anciciit 
glory of this village. Ancient -buna and 
Buddhist relics as well as those belonging to 
different sects of the Hindu religion are found 
here. 'I’hese go to show that the inll nonce of 
all three religions at one time prevailed 
here. Ilow this extensive and populous place 
fell into ruin has not yet been correctly 
ascertained. The old residents state that then? 
was a Tah^ildar’s culchery in village Kogali 
on the east of Badasai even during the time of 
Baja. Datnodara Bhanja. At that time it was a 
populous village and was under Biahmanic 
influence. Being afraid of a Maiatha invasion, 
Baja Damodara fled from his’ capital to 
Bamangliatl. During the absence of the Baja 
and the royal family the State-olepluint(rata-I]ati) 
became wild and disorderly, broke his iron chain 
and found bis way from Ilaripur fort to Badasai. 
Shortly before this, the Tah 9 ildar managed to bury 
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nil the royal tri?asures uiulcrgrouud and (led ^vith 
Ids family. Those inhabitants who coutiuncd 
living there at the time got tired of the ravages 
of the mad State-elephant and eventually loft the 
place. Thus Kd^ali, Balimun(lali, Kumara-Casana 
and Patai:)iir became totally deserted. Within 
a short time of this iueidont, these prosperous 
and populous places became dense forest. .Maha- 
raja Jadunatha Bhauja gave these and several 
other adjoining villages, such as Barapada etc., 
to his daughter as her dowry. For this reason 
no other member of ihe roy.al family made any 
attemi^t to settle here. The ollieors in llie 
employ of the Ibija’s dauglder did their utmost to 
reclaim these jungles and once more (he jdace 
became habitable tiirough their effort. Tlie soil 
was very fertile and attracted agricultui'ists who 
reclaimed all the jungle. Thus gradually Ko^rdi, 
BalimundalT, Kumara-Casana and Talapiir were 
c;onverted into vast agricultural tracts. 'Phrough 
the exertions of an old Santal of the place, 
Bifilnnanas and other respectalde iiiiulus came 
to live in the northern part of Patapur. Fifty 
or sixty years ago, at the time of clearing the 
jungles, the tcmi>lo of Faya-ChaiHli was discover- 
ed. About two hundred feet to (li<‘ north-east 
of this temple and within the site of the present 
Ko(;ali village, there is a high table-land. For 
some years jrast melons (Tjffe) have been growing 
luxuriantly on this land. The people of the 
locality have vague traditiojjs about treasure, 
being hidtlon in the place ; they also believe that 
it is the abode of some invisible spirit. About 
500 feet to the east and ^00 feet to the south of 
this laud are situated two big old taidvs called 
Kotibrahmi and Bodhi-Pld^lmr resirectively. At 
the outskirts of village Kd^ali, north of Koti- 
brahmi tank, an image of the 2Si'd Tirthaijkara 
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(Pai' 9 vaualha Svauii) has been cliscoveretl. This 
stone image seems to he very old. An image of 
Vismi has also been fonnd iu the village pf Kbpali. 
This image is also an old one. 


'roiiiple of IVistifhandi. 


eight 


arms. 


Among the vast ruins of Badasai, there is a 
stone-temple which stands in tlie eastern part of 
the village. The temple, although now in ruins, 
is an object of much interest. It is commonly 
called the temple of Papa-ChandJ, 
a grim skeleton liguro with 
The original temple was 21 feet 0 
base 12 feet. On the roof 
of the temple a Vata tree ( iicus 
grown about 10 feet thick. A 
tree Avill convince ojie that the 
have been left neglected for 
and consequently fallen 
beaut,y Avas of a 
the amalaka on 


inches high and its 
and columns 
indica ) has 
glance at tlie 
temple must 
centuries together 
into decay. That its artistic 
high order is evident from 


the toj) of the tenqde. But the plaster having 
entirely come away, there is noAV no means 
of forming an idea of its architectural 
excellence. 'I'his stone temide seems to 
partially indicate the influence of the Dravidiau 
stylo of arcliiteeture. Tlie original image 
of the Clod dess I’aya-C'handl Avas brought to 
Baripada and iu its place a figure, 1 } cubits high, 
of Murasimhi has Itcon substituted. ( Plate No. 
32). In froiit of tbe tcjn 2 dc is a court-yard Avhero 
heaits of stones are lying scattered about. One 
is tempted to think that these are the ruins of a 
Natamandira. Human skulls having been fonnd 
here, thei'C is a i)opular belief that formerly 
Iniman sacrifices Avere offered here iu large 
numbers befofd tbe goddess. There are 
traces here and there of the KurumberS 
(enclosures) Avbich existed in early tini|B round 
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the temple and the tank. This Kunimbcra is 
about 200 by 200 Ject. Fonnoily on each side 
of' the biinhn-dotfi'ii ( Ijion-gatc ) of the enclosure 
there was the ligure of a lion standing 
elephant. ( Plate 
No. GO ). These two 
iigures have now 
been removed and 
placed oil the court- 
yard of the temple. ^ - :|i>; 

The sculptural ■ ' 1 

beauty of the iigure 

of alien piercing tliG ' ^ 

liead of an elephant 
is superb and 

compels admiration. ‘ 

The figures of the 

Goddess and lion are , , , 

made of excellent 

chlorite. The lion is , ■■ 

2 cubits high and 11 • 

cubits broad. For- • 

raerly people used to ■ A, 

call the place Nara- 

inunda-bali or Bali- 

Naramunda — as nu- - 

merous human saci i- «**• lion ON KLICniANT. 
fices used to be offered to this goddess. To this 
fact probably the village owes its name Nara- 
mundali (the place of human sacrifices). 


Tradition says, that the temple of the Goddess 
was built by the Bhanja EajS Vikramaditya. 
The Casana which was granted here by his 
youngest son, Prince Balabhadra Bhailjii, was 
known among the people as “Kumara Balabhadra- 
pur-Casana.” This name was latterly corrupt- 
ed into ‘Kumar-Qasana’ and later still to 
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Koma<;asn.na. Tlie ruins of this Kumara-Casana 
still exist in the northern part of Badasai. 
l''ragiu nits of stone with artistic carvings there- 
oil are found iindorground hero. 'I’he place is 
likely to jdeld rich material for history in the 
sliape of ancient relics to systematic and Avell 
directed excavations. 

Wo are not, however, prepared to accept 
the tradition crediting Riija Vira Vikramaditya 
with having built the temple. Baja Vira 
Viki’amaditya flourished -50 years ago, and most 
likely tlio temple was deserted befoi'c that period. 
The templ<5 was erected long before the time of 
this Raja, dnidiig Cakta ascendancy. There are 
also other considerations which cannot be 
ignored, ^"ikramaditya Avas a VaisnaA'a by 
faith and the present Radha-inohana temple 
of Haripnr ami Ciiindicha of Vrnda\mnapnr 
( V^ira Vikramaditya Qasana ), Avero built by him. 
Most likely Balabhadra Bhauja stayed here and 
granted the Casana* in behalf of his father. 
That is the reason Avhj'^ the Bj ahmanas Avho Avere 
benefited by this Casana used to ascribe e\"ery- 
thing that Avas good and noble in the locality 
to \'ira Adkramaditya. The place Avhere Knmara 
Balabhadra Bhauja used to live became famous 
as Kumar^all ; it is noAV called Ko^ali and 
lies half a mile to the east of Badasai. The 
BiTihmanas of Balabhadrapni-Casaua have be- 
come almost extinct ; the fcAv surviving mem- 
bers of their families reside at MadhaA'apur. 

We are inclined to regard the tomj)le of Ra^a- 
chandi as a relic of Cakta influence. People 
used to reverence the Pa9a-Chandi of this 
place as the presiding deity of Badaski and its 

* F<.b* particulars sco the Report on 
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neighbouring villages. Tn the Tanti'as she is 
called ‘Riulra-Bhairavl.’ ( Plato No. 37 ). 

On the bank of a largo tank in Badasai is a 
small iignre |>opnlai'ly knou n as 
Chandi'a-Sena. The villagers re- 
gal’d Chandra-Sena as the chief deity of the village. 
In its honour Udaparva or Chadaka Puja ( the 
hook-swinging festival ) is celebrated with great 
eclat every year and at the time ten to fifteen 
thousand men (lock to this place. Bjahmanas are 
not entitled to perform its puja ; the Dahuris or 
priests of the deity, who do so, are a low class 

people of the village. 

The name Chandra- .»!% 

Sena excited our curio- 
sity and Ave became 
eager to see it. Con- 
trary to our expectation 
vre found that it was 
not the image of any 
Deva, but simply a 
small Buddhist chaitya 
made of stone ivliich is 
l.| feet high. On each 
side of this chaitya is a 
naked figure, ivliich 
appears to every one 
to be the representa- 
tion of Bodhisattvas in 
a crude form. ( Plate 
No. 63 ). As already 
observed, Udaparva is 
celebrated in honour of 
Chandra-Sena on the 
full-moon day of Vai- 
^iikha Avlien great en- 
thusiasm is displayed 
by the people. 


> , ... 

■,,y 
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Tlie Budclliists often worship stupas or 
chaityas. In the Bara-Badar temple of Java 
we come across numerous chaityas which the 
people and the womeu-folk in pai4icular, ai’e 
represented as garlanding or otherwise approach- 
ing with marks of veneration. It was in this way 
that Chandra-Sena, the votive chaitya came to 
di’aw' the homage of the people of the locality.® 

A1)Out 200 yards on the south-east of the 
temple of Pa9a-Chaudi, there is a very old 
tank called Bodhipuknr. Half of it has become 
marshy and is known as “Bilgadia ” This has 
now been brought under cultivation. Chandra- 
Sena used formerly to stand on the bank of the 
tank. The term ‘Bodhipuknr’ calls up Bud- 
dhistic associations. 

On the left side of Chandra-Sena is the image 
of a goddess with two hands. She is popularly 
but erroneously called Ivalika. She holds 
a kind of broom-stick, peculiar to Mayurabhanja, 
,in her right hand and, in her left, a jar ; there is, 
besides, the figure of an ass by her side. ( Plate 
No. 51 ). This naturally reminds one of our 
Citala. Mahamahopadhyaya ITara Prasad Castri 
noticed the figures of Dvai'a-Pala, Citala and 
HaritI in front of every Buddhist shrine in 
Nepal. I’robably in this place also, the figure 
of Citala was set up in some Buddhist A^ihara 
of which all traces have been lost. 

It has been mentioned that, there are more 
than 50 tanks in Badasai and its neighbourhood. 
Of these nine are very large. The popular belief 
here is that these big tanks were excavated five 
to seven hundred years ago. During the re-excava- 

* Fov particulars see the Introduction (on Modern Buddhism £|rnd 
its Followers in Mayurabhanja), 
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tion of Tala Pukliur, three small swords like dag- 
gers were found. 'J'lie water of this tank oc- 
casionally forms whirlpools. In Vai^akha or 
Natural piic- Jaisthja after Uda-Parva, these are 
iiomcuou. clearly i^crccptiblc ; and at that time 
many fishes die and float on the surface of the 
water. Tlie common folk of this place believe 
that this fish mortality is the precursor of the rainy 
season. Formerly, owing to a superstitions feel- 
ing, nobody Avoidd touch the water of this tank. 
Of the presiding deities of the village Chandra- 
Sena, Kalika and Raotani, are the chief. We have 
described Chandra-Sena already. Paotani is the 
figure of a goddess rvith four hands — seated on a 
throne. This is a figure of Dhanna. (Plate No. 
52). Besides these, there are images of other 
gods and goddesses, such as Kanaka-Durga, 
Kalimayi, Kotasani, Slaijgala, CJanapati, Chandi 
Thakurani, KenduasanI, Baddii, Mardaraja, 
Siihhavahini, Andhari, Gafijai Budi, etc. 

We have already noticed that the local 
Brahmanas ai’e not eligible for jierforming tho 
puja of these village deities. This is done 
by the Dahuris. But the puja of these deities 
is not performed by one tribe. d’iiat of 
Maijgala Devi is performed only by Bhumijas 
and that of Mardaraja by BSthudis. The images 
of these village gods and goddesses are found on 
the banks of the tanks and at the foot of the 
bamboo-groves or under big trees. 

Old manuscripts written on palm-leaves 
are found in many houses Among them 
Ave noticed a few Bengali manuscripts Avrit- 
ten in Uriya characters. Of these “Satyanarayana” 
of SatjkarachSi'ya deserves mention. The manu- 
script is divided into 16 palas or chapters, the to- 
tal number of 9 lokas being about 5000. The 
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“Satyauaraj^ana Tala”, now extant in Bengal, is not 
so big as this. It is a matter of no small wonder 
tliat the work of a Bengali poet, who flourished 
more than 300 years ago, is read, recited and 
sung in the obscure hill-tracts and out-of-the-w'ay 
places in the remote corners of Utkala ! It is 
probable that it all the villages of Utkala were 
explored in this w'ay, works of many old Avritors 
of Bengal and Utkala might be rescued from 
oblivion. 

This village is now inhabited by Brahmanas, 
Khandaits, Tclis, Baisvaniyas, (hidias, lladhis, 
Prcseiit Dhobis (washermen), Clrahavipras 
iiihni.itaiits, (asirologcrs), Miulis (grocers), Keots, 
Hadis, Domas, Batliaus, Bhuiyas, Bhumijas, Bans, 
Bathudis and Santals. Of these, Bhumijas, 
Bathudis and Domas are the largest in number, 
their total nvmieiical strength may be estimated 
at 1000. Bhumijas are regarded as an aboriginal 
tribe ; but the Bhumijas of this place appear to 
be considerably advanced. They AA'car the 
sacred thread, profess Hinduism and educate 
their children. The}” iierform the puja of 
Maijgala 'J’hakurani, no others being deemed 
eligible for this office. Goals, swans, pigeons and 
cocks arc sacrificed Ijeforo the goddess. 'J'heir 
mantras are in 'llnh' or hill-dialect. The Madis 
of this place iiiformed us that there is a manu- 
script culled “Visnu I’jana” Avhich treats of the 
origin of their caste and similar matters. The 
Domas also informed us that the Domacharyas of 
the Nilgiri possess books Avhich deal Avith their 
origin, and social usages. 

Rasa-Jatra is celebrated here Avith great 
eclat. During this festival fifty to sixty thousand 
people from different parts of Mayurabhanja 
assemble herct 



KOCALI. 


As already stated, tJie village Ko^ali is lialf a 
mile east of Badasai. Formerly common people 
nsod to call it Komai^ali. Kik^iali is a corruption 
of Ivumara9all. We noticed^ already that Balabli 
adra Bhahja, the yotmgest son of Baja Vira 
Vikramaditya, lived hero for some time ; hence 
the village was named “Kumara^rdi.” 

In this village, there were formerly two temples, 
one of Par^vauatha and the other of Piirusottanui. 


The place where the Par9vanatha-image was 
„ , .. set up in ancient times, was 

Eocent, excavations. *• , . » -i i nn 

excavated in April, 190/. Ihe 
western side of this place is 90 feet in length, 
the eastern side being 102 feet, the northern 
55 feet and the southern 8G feet respectively. 
The portion already excavated has revealed the 
existence of an entire foundation and a portion of 
the ground lloor of an ancient Jaina temple. Tlie 
tempile apjicars to have had a sanctum { Garbha- 
grha ) and a dagamohaua. It faces north. There 
is no means of ascertaining how long it has been 
in ruins. People say that earth had accumulated 
over the ruins of the temple 5 to G foot deep. But 
it was afterwards removed andthe ground levelled 
for the purposes of cultivation. We have been 
able to discover stone foundations here two to 
three feet below the ground. During the excava- 
tion a large amalaka was discovered amidst the 
ruins. The style of sculpture seems to be ancient 
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and very fine. The ceiling of the rooms within 
the temple has iron work attached. This iron 
work, found during the excavation, proves that 
from very early times the people of Mayurahhanja 
knew how to use that metal for building purposes. 
Specimens of pottery used in ancient times have 
also been found. 

The site of the Purusottama temple lies in 
the south-western part of the village ; but, beyond 
the remnants of underground stone foundations 
(not very high), on a i)iece of land, no trace what- 
ever of this temple exists at present. Here a 
stone Chakra (discus of Visnu) and a Kalo^a were 
also found, which have been preserved in the 
house of a Khandaiat of K 69 ali. These are 
considered sacred and worshipped. The circum- 
ference of the Chakra is about U- cubits. It is 
made of laterito (Baul-mala stone), and its work- 
manship is very line. 

The image of Purusottama which was in the 
temple at one time is now lying under a hijjal tree 
on the eastern border of Kci^ali with the I’ar^va- 
natha (locally called Ananta). The image or 
Pai'Qvanatha is 3 cubits while that of Purusottama 
is about 2 cubits liigh. Purusottama is a name 
of Visnu. The image is made of fine granite and 
its workmanship is admirable. The image of the 
Pai'Qvanatha Svami appears to bo much older 
than that of “ Purusottama. ” ( Plate No. 20 ). 

The image is standing on a serpent, and a 
serpent with uplifted hood looks over its head. 
There is a tradition current among the old 
Brahmana families of the place to the effect that 
, the Purusottama tcmx>lc was erected prior to 
the time of Vira Vikramaditya Bhauja. We 
are rather inclined to believe that it vYas erected 
at a much earlier period. 



RANIiiANDH. 


Three miles to the west ol' Badasai lies the 
village of llanlbaudli jMakaria. It appears to 
be a very old place. There was a stone fortress 
at this place and some 12 tanks are situated 
on all sides of it and one in the middle. 
On the northern border of the latter, ruins 
of a veiy ancient Civa-temple are to be found. 
Inside the temple is a “Civa-Liijga” with a Gauri- 
patta, which is worshipped even to this day. A 
sum is sot apart from the Raj-ti’eas\iry to meet the 
expenses of the puja. On both sides of the 
“Civa-Liijga” there are two stone bulls. We 
noticed also a small wheel and the image of a 
Deva, in a standing posture, which is G inches in 
height. Lying scattered on all sides of the tank, 
are carved stones several of wdiich are line speci- 
mens of ancient architectural design and work- 
manship. On all sides of the tank, though 
worn out at places, runs a stone pavement. 
On the outskirts of Ranibandh we noticed two 
Buddhist images — 3 feet long and feet broad ; 
one is the figure of a Avalokitegvara and the 
other that of the Buddhist Tara-Devi. The image 
of Tara-Devi is broken in paid. ( Plates Nos. 40 
and 44). The two images wore formerly kept 
in the adjacent village of Megha. But the deaths 
of some women of the village frightened 
the superstitious villagers who attributed the 
evil to the influence of the above two Devas, and 
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forthwith removed them to tlie outskirts of the 
village. Small images of various gods and 
goddesses are also to be found there. 

The presiding deities of the village at present 
are Kalika, Gobra Suriaul, Budiani, Kotasani, 
Asaiisuraiii, Sundaragaura, Kandarpasuriaai, and 
Mahavira. Tlie images of these deities are made 
of stones of different shax^es and they lie under 
trees in three different places of tlie village, 
their jjujas being performed by tlie Dahuris. 
Formerly Saraks (Cravaka) used to come to the 
village and perform the puja of Mahavira. The 
old families of the village are now extinct. The 
present inhabitants, numbering about 70 families, 
have settled here recently. Of these, Bathudis, 
Bhumias and Santals are numerically the 
strongest, there being only one or two families 
of Brahmanas, Vaisnavas, Bindlianis (black- 
smiths) and Ilamsis (weavers). It is the current 
belief of the people that many images of 
gods and goddesses are lying buried here which 
may be brought to light by excavation. 



GAJARI CASANA. 

One and a lialf miles to the east of Ranibaudh, 
is Gajari-Bralimana-Casana. Some twelve families 
of Axjgirasa Brahmanas live here. The place is 
surrounded by dense forest on all sides. Within 
the village there is a tank which is believed to 
have been dug under the orders of a ruling chief. 
One mile to the east of the Casana lies the exten- 
sive field of Kusumopiir, dotted with long rows of 
large mangoe-trees and interspersed with heaps 
of ruins. Formerly these heaps were more 
numerous, but most of them have been cleared and 
the land has been converted into paddy-fields. 
The existence of these ruins proves that the 
place was once thickly populated. 


7 



CANTHILO. 


One mile from Betnati station and seven 
miles from Badasai is tlie ancient village Canthilo. 
This village shews heaps of ruins over an area 
of about 100x50 cubits. These ruins are of 
an old fort that had on the eastern and 
western sides two big tanks which have now been 
partly silted up. The village which was once 
so iinpoi’taut as to be fortified, possessed its 
gods and goddesses Avith picturesque temples. 
In front of the ruins of the fort, stone slabs 
in which artistic figures appear in bas-relief 
with other fine carvings, have been pre- 
served in a hut. These slabs indicate the 
existence at one time of beautiful temples in 
the place. Images of Dvara-Vasini, Nrsimha, 
Krsna and other deities, broken by the reckless 
hands of the iconoclasts and bearing marks of 
ravages made by time, lie huddled together in 
the hut. 





MANTRI. 


Mantim is situated 0 miles to the south-east 
of Badasai and 2o from Baripacla. The place is 
well known throughout Utkala for the temple of 
its i)residing' deity Kakharua Vaidyanatha. The 
people here were required to pay three Manas of 
paddy to the deity, a practice not yet altogether 
given up. The name Manatraya or Manatri (lit. 
three Manas) is said to have originated in this way. 

Kakharua Vaidyanatha is believed to possess 
immense power. He is known as Jagrata Devata 
( a living Deity ). He readily grants all prayers. 
Hundreds of people come here from distant parts 
of the country to present offerings to the deity. 
During Civa-ratri, Jatrasare held here in honour 
of this god. Nearly fifty to sixty thousand pil- 
grims assemble to join in this festival and give 
offerings to the temple. Vaidyanatha here occujnes 
the same place as TarakeQvara in Bengal. 

Tradition says that a Baja of the Soma- 
varh^a was attacked with white leprosy, 
his whole body becoming white like 
Kakharu ( pumpkin or gourd ). This circum- 
stance led his people to call him “Kakharua.” 
With a view to get rid of the disease, Kakharua 
came to Deoghar and gave Dharna, i.e., pros- 
trated himself before Vaidyanatha and remained 
in that condition without food, until the God 
granted his prayer. The God appeared to him in 
a vision and said, “I am lying concealed under 
water in Pergunnah Kundi in Mayurabhafija ; 
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pick me up and worship me and your leprosy 
will be cured.” Accordingly, the Raja 
came to this place and made a, search but 
could not find the Deity. He again fasted and 
1‘emained there in the same condition, pros- 
trating himself. This time the command of the 
God was ; — “Throw stones into the Avater and 
you shall get me.” Accordingly, stones Avere 
thrown into the Avater ; and no sooner had this 
been done, than a Civa-Liijga aa'Us found float- 
ing on the surface of the Avater. At the sight 
of the god the Raja’s leprosy Avas cured. 
With a A'iew to commemorate the event, ho 
erected a temple on the spot Avhere the Civa- 
Liijga had appeared and set it up there amidst 
the great rejoicings of the people. From the fact 
that the Raja’s disease, Avhich gave hiin the look 
of a Kakharu, Avas cured by Vaidyanatha, the 
God came to be called Kakharua Vaidyanatha. 

By the side of the above temple, is an old 
reservoir. It is called Kundi or Kunda. Water 
is to be found in this Kunda throughout the year 
and the place is connected Avith the river Gaijga- 
h5ra. Gaijgahara and the Kundi surround the 
Vaidj^anatha Ksetra on three sides. The archi- 
tectural design and workmanship of the temple 
are that of the 15th or IGth century A. D. We 
also find that in the Madala Panji of Jagan- 
natha, mention is made, of a Raja named Kakha- 
ru5. Sir W, W. Hunter has probably misread 
‘KathSrua’ for ‘Kakharua.’* According to the 
Panji the R5ja avIio reigned from 1454 to 
145G, was assassinated by his minister Govinda 
Vidyadhara, who having murdered ESjS 
KakhSru& and the whole royal family, secured 


• Vide Hunter’s “Orissa” II, Apjtx- p. 181 ^. 




the throne for himself. At jMamigoviiidapur, 
which is only a mile to the east of Maiitri, 
extensive ruins of a castle arc still to be seen. 
People believe that this castle was built by 
Govinda Vidyadhara who probably called himself 
Managovinda on coming to the throne. The 
descendants of Managovinda are now living in 
a village called Tentul-munda, d miles to tlie 
south of Mantri. It is said that they have in 
their possession the copper- j)late grant of 
Govinda Vidyadhara. 

The Vaidyanatha temple is divided into three 
parts — Natamandira, Jagamohana and Garbha- 
Grha or Mulamandira. Of these the room where 
the Civa-Liijga is kept is called the Garbha-Grha. 
The Garbha-Grha and the Jagamohana are known 
to be the work of Kakharua. The Katamandira 
was built by Raja Jadunatha Bhanja ; on 
both sides of the Natamandira are two small 
Civa temples erected by Raj a Crinatha Bhanja 
and Dainodara Pattanayaka Chhamukarana. 
Raja Kakharua contented himself with erecting 
only the main building of the temple, llis 
minister after usurping the throne by treacheiy, 
not only built a castle at Managovindapur, but 
also erected a lofty and extensive Kurumbeia 
( stone enclosure ) around the Kakharua 
Vaidyanatha temple. In fact this enclosure appears 
like a Prakara or rampart of a fort. Over it 
there is a space where the king and his general 
could sit, and a strong parapet from which 
four or five hundred soldiers could fire cannons 
or discharge arrows. The common people ascribe 
the temple to the king Managovinda, probably 
on account of the fact that the Minister Govinda 
Vidyadhara built this stone wall here for the 
purpose of self-defence, after he had usurped his 
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master’s throne. Neither Jvakharua nor Govinda 
was a member of the Bhanja family and this 
explains why the local people speak of Vaidya- 
natha temple as the woi'k of a foreign king. From 
a recent and authoritative quotation from the 
Madala PanjI, supplied to us by the Collector of 
Puri, we learn that Maharaja Govinda Deva 
married his sister into the family of the Bhafija 
Rajas. It is also on record that his sister’s son, 
Raghu Bhanja Chliotaraya, rose in rebellion 
against his maternal uncle and had a hard strug- 
gle with him at Chitrapur on the other side of 
the Mahauadi. Hence we learn that Govinda 
Deva was nearly related to the Bhanja Rajas. 

There were some inscriptions in the Kakharua 
Vaidyanatha temple, besides stone and copper- 
plate grants in the houses of the BrShmanas 
attached to the temple. According to the Pandas 
of the place Prthviuatha Bhanja, the youngest 
brother of Jadunatha Bhanja, while building a 
Natamandira had the stone inscriptions plastered 
over so as to completely obliterate any trace of 
them. He besides seized the copper-plate grants 
and had them removed from the Panigrahi of 
this place. 

Kakharua Vaidyanatha temple is picturesque 
in appearance. It attracts travellei’S from 
long distances. Several obscene pictures are 
to be found on the three sides of the Mula- 
Mandira. On the spire of the temple there is a 
Tri 9 ula (Trident) of Civa and below it on the 
Kala^a and Mohana there are beautiful images of 
various gods and goddesses. In the niches on 
the left wall of the KurumberS are several 
images. Of these the image of Qakyasiihha and 
his foster-mother Gautami is most interesting. 
( Plate No. ^4). 
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A mile to the east of the temple is the river 
GaijgShSra. The view of the Mula-Manclira 
of Kakharua Vaidyanatha from the banks of this 
river is very charming. On the other side, the 
Vaidyanatha Kunda wends its serpentine course 
close by the temple and then loses itself in the 
river Gaijgahara. Devotees after bathing in the 
river come to pay their worship to the temple. 
They approach it by the austere process of 
Dandi known all over India. The devotee falls 
prostrate measuring the whole length of his body 
on the earth and rises to fall down again thus 
continuing the process till the temple is reached. 

The ceremonies in connection with the worship 
of Kakharua Vaidyanatha are performed after 
those of Vaidyanatha Mahadeo of Deoghar. There 
are excellent arrangements for divine service 
in the temple. Each Sevait has lands granted 
to him and these lakheiaj lands extend for miles 
together on the outskii'ts of the village Mantri. 
There are altogether 30 families entrusted with 
the duty of worshipping the god and preparing 
the Bhoga ( offerings of daily meal ) for him ; 
and this duty comes up successively. Besides, 
another village Gaudagiio is set apart as 
lakheraj for the supply of milk to the temple ; 
so is Chandanapura ( which is a mile off ) for 
Chandana (Sandal), and Mau-pura (which adjoins 
Chandanpura) for honey. Besides, the EajSs 
of Mayurabhanja occasionally granted the PSndas 
absolute exemption from tax. Some Brahmanas, 
specially appointed for the purpose by the Raja 
of Mayurabhafija, come here to recite Civa- 
stotram and chant Vaidika hymns in the months 
of Vai^Skha, KSrttika and Magha. 

Many Sanskrit and Uriya manuscripts were 
to be found in the houses of these Pandas. 
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Many of them were destroyed during the Maratha 
raids while many others were lost by fire. The resi- 
dents of this place were very much harassed on 
account of the Maratha invasions. The Pandas 
relate the tales of the terrible oppression per- 
petrated by the invaders as vividly as if they bad 
only lately occurred. We learnt from them that 
the Marathas used frequently to find their way 
here from a place called Gudada in British 
territoxy and carry on their depredations. Not 
content with ravaging the country ai'ound, 
they at various times apin’oached the temples, 
disregarding their sanctity, and burnt down the 
hoxises of the Pandas. When the month of 
Phalguna woxdd come I’ound, the Pandas used to 
bury their paddy underground, leave the village 
with their families and take refuge in Bandarbani 
forest on the banks of the river Sona near 
Siiikola during those _ dreaded MarStba 
I’aids. In the month of Asadha before the rains 
set in, the Marathas would leave Mantri and their 
departure was the signal for the Pandas to come 
back with their families and follow their avoca- 
tions. In this Avay for 10 to 12 yeai’s, the PSndas 
continued to be harassed, and thus did Mantri 
lose for ever her former prosperity. 

There are remains of an ancient fort about half 
a mile to the west of the temple of Vaidyanatha. 
Tradition has it that RSmachandra Bhafija, 
Raja of Mayui'abhanja, constructed this fort 
and lived in it for some time. It is further 
stated that adjoining it was once a big city, and 
that at one time both fortress and city were 
thickly populated. Of the latter there are still 
ti'aces by the side of the fort. People deserted 
this place owing to the fierce invasion of probably 
the Muhammadans. The fort was destroyed 
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by them. The remnants of the latter are 
to bo found over an area 700 feet in length 
and 550 feet in breadth. The broken images 
of Dvaravasini and Gadachandi may be seen 
at the eastern and western gates of the fortress 
respectively. 

The following is a quotation from the writ- 
ings of an English official in 1784 A. D., in which 
he describes how Mantri, Mangovindapur and 
BhiinadS fell into the hands of the Marathas : — 

“The first considerable avulsion from the 
Mohur-Bunje Zemindary was the Fouzdary of 
Popley, the next that of Balasore, since which 
so many Taluks have been taken from it that 
the Rajah has now no land to the east-ward 
of the road I came. 

“At this time there were two Rajahs of Mohur- 
bunje or the wood* of peacocks. Dusrratha 
Bunjo being dispossessed by his nephew Da- 
moodah Bunje of some lands he held, retired 
into the Neelgur country. 

“He was joined by Jehan Mahommad, the 
principal military commander who was also 
disgusted. Those two went to Bhawani Pundit, 
the Governor of Orissa, promising to discover 
large treasures and the avenues into the country, 
on condition he should establish the uncle in 
the sovereignty. 

“Bhowani marched his army and came alter- 
nately before the forts of Mangovindpur, Mantree 
and Bindat the garrisons of which Jehan Ma- 
hommad by his influence reduced to surrender 
without a blow. Damoodah was hastening to 


The writer evidently confounds Bhanja with Bana. 
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the relief of those places, judging from this 
treachery that he was betrayed, ran away to 
the pass of Bourn ingantee among the hills and 
left his competition in possession of Hurrarpur 
the capital of the plain country.”® 

It appears from the above that the MarSthas 
kept up their raids till their Subadar was killed 
by Dina-Vandhu KurnSra, the then General of 
the Bhafijas. The descendants of the Kumara 
are still living at Patisari a village 3 miles to the 
west of Mantri. The present Sardar of Patisari 
is a descendant of that General. According to 
tradition, the fort of Mantri was built by Raja 
Eamachandra Bhafija in 731 amli era. According 
to another story, current among the local 
Brahmanas, Champet Simha, a scion of the 
Kendujhar Raj family, came here to save the 
kingdom from the Muhammadan invasion, but 
was killed by the Marathas and his family went 
away to Kendujhar (Keonjhar State). 

In Mantri there are at present living 3 
Brahmana families, 2 Khandait, 20 Gauda, one 
family of barbers, 10 families of Gand'harvas, 
5 of Hadis, and 10 of Kaivartas (fishermen)! 
The Gandharvas sing and dance in the 
Vaidyanatha temple. For this purpose they 
were engaged and brought here by the Raja of 
Utkala when the temple was first built. 


n Sambalpnr via Balasore" written 

English uihcial ( in the Asiutiv MhceUany^ Vol, *11.). * 


1781, by an 
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Two miles west of Mantri lies Prthvinatha- 
puva (^asana. It is commonly known as Musa- 
ga^ia. Kumara Prthvinatlia Bbafija, the younger 
brother of Raja Jadunatha Bha&ja, foimded this 
Qasana. Here he brought 22 families of 
Brahmanas who settled in this place where their 
descendants are still living. At present, Brah^ 
manas of the following Gotras and Surnames are 
found in the village, viz. : — 

1. Gotra : — Harita, Gautama, Va 9 istha, 
Kau^ika, Atreya, Kr^natreya, Dattatreya, Kapin- 
jala, Mudgala, Cambhukara, Para^ara, Bhara- 
dvSja. 

2. Upadhi (surname) : — Acharya, Satapathi, 
Sadaijgi, Mahapatra, Uatha, DSsa, Kara, and 
Mi9X’a. 

These Brahmanas profess to be Smartas. 
Their original homo was Puri. Their I^tadevas 
are Raghunatha and Gopinatha. The followers 
of the former are Kulinas and follow Rik, Yayus, 
and Samavedas. 



H ARICH AN DRA-GADA. 

Five miles soutli ol Mantri, tlie ruins of tho 
fort of Havichandra or Hari9-chandra are to be 
seen. Adjoining arc Harigcliandrapur, BhaSja- 
Chhada and Kulia Mauja near the village 
of Maijgalpnra in Parganah Akhua Deulia. 
In this place an imago of Durga Thakurani is 
to be found, the deity having been installed here 
by Raja Hari-Chandra. Formerly, there was a 
large temple made of laterito. This is now in 
ruins, although some portion of the Kurumbera 
( enclosure ) still exists. 



KURARIYA-GADA. 

About 5 miles east of Mautri there are 
extensive ruins of an old fort called Kiirariya- 
Gada. The date of its construetion has not yet 
been ascertained. In form it was octagonal, with 
eight rooms, one at each corner. The size of the 
bricks used in this fort is 0" x G" X 2". Besides 
these brick-built rooms, thei’e are to be found on 
its northern side the ruins of one built of 
stone. In the centre there is a beautiful Vapi 
(well) with stone pavements. This Vapi is 15' x 15' 
and has a flight of 26 steps, each of the latter 
being 2 cubits broad. On the left side of the 
last step there is a stone platform on the northern 
edge of the tank. Here, it is said, the Rajas and 
the gentry of the locality would assemble of 
an evening, using the spacious platform as a 
recreation-ground where they would play chess, 
while the cool breeze, laden with the fra- 
grance of flowers in the neighbouring garden, 
rendered the place exceedingly enjoyable in 
summer time. There was only one entrance, in 
front of the platform. If this were closed, 
the place became perfectly safe from the attacks 
of enemies. Formerly over this platform there 
was a stone canopy which no longer exists. On 
the eastern side was the main gate (,Simha-dvara). 
A stone temple of Gada-Chancii once stood 
here. Though it has now disappeared, a Kala§a 
belonging to the broken temple has been placed 
to mark the site of old Ga^a Chan4i. When 
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the fort of Manlri fell into the hands of the 
Miirathas, Ilaja Daniodai-a Bhafija, with a view 
to save his kingdom, hastened to Ivurary^a-Gada 
with his troops ; but owing both to the treachery 
of his own General as well as to the unscrupulous 
conduct and the military strategy of the Marathas, 
ho was obliged to leave the fort. He had stored 
up there a large quantity of rice so that he might 
be able to hold out for a long time. Before 
leaving the fort, however, he set fire to the stock. 
By the side of the store-room Avas a Khamar. 
Remnants of the burnt rice are found 
scattei'ed here even to this day. After the flight 
of Damodara Bhanja, the Marathas demolished 
the fort of Kurariya. Heaps of brick and stone 
are to be seen on all sides ; these are the 
relics of the fort. The place has become covered 
with jungle. The Avater of the Vapi (well) 
here is still very clear and is used by the people 
of the neighbouring villages for drinking pur- 
poses. On the south-eastern side of the fort there 
is another tank Avhich is overgroAvn Avith dense 
weeds. It has a flight of stone steps ; but its 
Avater is not fit for use. In the village adjoining 
the fort there live 2 Brahmaua families, 10 
Khandaits, and 30 to 32 families of Kolas and 
Santals. 



DEVAGRAMA. 

Twelve miles west of Mantri ; 30 from BSri- 
pada and 3 west of the Thana Jaypnr is Deva- 
grSma or Degao. The river Sona flows by the 
side of this village. Ruins of an ancient temple 
or temples are still to be seen in the village 
on the banks of the river. The place was a centre 
of Brahmanical influence and abounded with the 
images of different deities — hence it was named 
Devagrama. A change in the course of the river 
and other causes combined to bring destruction 
on a large number of temples with their images. 
Remnants of these are still lying in two places of 
the village. The images of Gane 9 a and PSrvati 
with a Civa-Liijga in front of them also lie neglect- 
ed under a tree. These were formerly enshrined in 
a temple of which, however, no trace now exists. 
As we pass by these images we find a figure of CLS- 
mun45 with eight arms on a heap of stones under 
a big Vata tree (ficus indica). It is the image of a 
grim-looking Goddess, the emaciated body disclos- 
ing a hideous skeleton with the bones and ribs 
all laid bare. There is a string of heads (munda) 
round the neck. There are besides the figures of 
Hamsa, Vaka and Mahi§Ssura, and that of a fox 
drinking the blood of Mahi^Ssura on the pedestal. 
The workmanship of the lotus-seat (PadmSsana) 
is very beautiful. The figure of the Puru§a is 
decorated with various ornaments, with a gorgeous 
crown on his head. The pedestal which, as has 
already been said, shews superior and artistic 
workmanship, leads one to suppose that that 
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in the main temple ( Mula-Mandira ) must have 
been no less admirable. By the side of the 
image of Chamunda, there are a Qiva-Liigga, 
a figure of lion and an image of a goddess — 
all broken. The temple of Chamunda was 
engulfed by the river Sona. Fragments of 
stone are still lying in the river bed. The 
temple had an extensive Kurumbera. There 
were round it four doors ol which some traces of 
only the eastern one may be seen. The Goddess 
Chamunda has now been placed under a 
Vata-tree near the southern door, and Gane^a, 
Parvati and the Civa-Ligga on the site where 
the western door probably stood. Tradition 
has it that the king who erected the Kakharua 
Vaidyanatha temple, also erected the Chamunda 
temple in Devagrama; but this tradition is 
unfounded. These ruins are probably more 
ancient than that of KakharuS Vaidyanatha. 



13 AN D ARUBAN I . 

Bandau-bani stands on the river Sona about 
2 miles east of the Jaypur Post Office near 
Devagrama. On the other side of the river is 
the prosi;)erous village of Siiikola. During the 
Maratha inroads the Pandas of ICakharua 
Vaidyanath used to stay at Bandarbani. The 
huts where they lived are now in ruins, mounds 
of rubbish being seen in their place. On all 
sides there are mango-groves which abound with 
monkeys* 


KHUNTTA. 

Twenty miles to the south-east of BSripada, 
there is an important village called Khunia, south- 
west of the Dak-Bungalow, where brick-ruins of an 
ancient fort are found. The fort was formerly 
called Chhotari or Chhotarao-Gada. Tradition 
says that from this place, Chhotarao, a scion 
of the Bhanja-Raj family, defended his king- 
dom against repeated attacks of his enemies. 
He was held in great dread by the kings 
of Utkala. This Chhotarao of Chhotari-gada 
may be no other than the brave Raghu Bhanja 
Chhota-Raya — mentioned in Madala Pafiji. The 
area of the Gada is 5 or G Mans. There was a 
Muracha (moat) at the main entrance (Simha- 
dvara) and other places of the fort. Some traces 
of the Muracha are still visible. An image of 
Mahi^asuri Devi, formerly worshipped here, dis- 
appeared during the MarStha raids. The place 
was once deserted, and has only in recent times 
began to be reinhabited. 


9 



DHUDHUA OR DURDUHA. 


Two miles to the north of Badahhnnta and 18 
from Baripada stands a liillock named Dur4nha. 
Tlie sound of the water-fall here is heard from a 
long distance ; hence it is called Dhndhna or 
Dnrduha (from ‘Dlindlni’ soiihd). The area of the 
hillock may bo 5 or 6 vians. To the south of it 
lies a lake. The water of this lake incessantly 
rnns into a Pitha in the Dhndhna hill from 
whence it falls into a reservoir (kunda) below the 
Pitha. The overflowing water of this knn4a 
forms a river known as the Gaggahara which 
flows by the side of Dhn4hna, and has become 
united with the Bn4a-Balang. The Pitha from 
which the water-fall issues a second time, to form 
the river appears to be the Yoni-Pitha or Gauri- 
Patta of some Ligga. With the help of some 
local Santals we had the flow of water stopped, 
and the water and sand in the Pitha taken out, 
when it was seen that a Svayambhu-Liijga still 
exists in the Pitha. The mysterious appearance 
of a Giya Ijiijga from the bottom of the cavity 
from which the water-fall runs carried us back 
to the age of mythological heroes of India, and 
curiously enough we found recorded, in a work 
called Gagga-Varuni Mahatmya, an account of 
this Lir)ga of which even tradition bore no 
evidence. In that book it is related that the five 
PaMavas with Kunti, their mother, came on a 
pilgrimage to this place. So devout was Kunti 
that she never would drink a drop of water before 
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worshipping Civa with the Ganges water. But 
as none was available here, her puja could not 
be performed and she remained without food for 
three days. Bhima resolved to provide against 
this, and underwent certain austerities to pro- 
pitiate Mahadeva. The latter, who Avas pleased 
Avith Bliima’s devotion, appeared before him and 
said, — ‘‘Bliima, the Ganges for whose sake you 
are doing penance (tapasya) is in my matted hair 
(jata) and I shall dishcA^el it and let loose the 
stream for your sake.” Immediately Gaijga 
appeared and flowed from the matted hair of 
Civa and the Avatcr of the Ganges thus obtained 
flowed by Prachi-Tirtha as a river. Kunti 
Avorshipped Civa Avith the Ganges-Avater and 
considered herself blessed. The Civa-Liijga Avhicli 
Bhima had Avorsbipped still exists Avithin the 
Pitha. From the head of that Civa-Liijga Gaijga- 
hara springs and, flowing continually, discharges 
itself into the Rohini-Kunda at the foot of the 
Pitha. It is the belief of the people that one 
Avho, after bathing in this Rohini-Kunda, visits 
and Avorships tlie Civa-Liijga Avithin the Pitha, 
need not be born again, but is freed from all sins. 
Such is the brief story giA^eii in Ganga-Varuni 
Mahatmyaj regarding the origin and sanctity of 
this water-fall. 

Rohini-Kunda is called Domani Kunda by 
local Santals and Bhuiniyas. The area of the 
Kunda is 12 x 12 cubits. By the side of this there 
is another Kunda. On the Varuni-day for 
some strange reason the Avater of this Kunda 
overfloAVS, thus attaining special sanctity 
in the eyes of the people. It is stated in 
the Gaijga-VSruni Mahatyma that if one bathes in 
the Avater and gives alms on the Varunl-day, 
the accumulated sins committed in past lives are 
cancelled, and his ancestors also share his good 
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will. Formerly on tlie occasion of Varuni a 
big mcla used to be held here in the month 
of Chaitra at which about twenty-five thousand 
r>cox3lc would assemble. On these occasions the 
aforesaid (3iva~Liijga and Gaijga were w'orshipped 
with great eclat. In consequence of a quarrel 
between the Sardars of BelakuU and Khunta, 
the mela ceased to be held. On the west of the 
Rohini or Domani Knnda is Dudurkola and on 
the east Ghat-Cila. Dudurkola is situated within 
Khunta Pargana and Ghat-(3ila within Bclakuti 
Pargana. A stone temple existed here in n 
bygone age. Its dmalaha is still found on the 
western side of Dhudluia. On the right side of 
the Kunda may be seen the image of a god with 
two arms, seated on a cock. He holds aloft a 
mace (gada) in his right hand, his left being 
placed on the bird’s mouth. On one side of the 
image is a beautiful Civa-Iaijga, believed to be a 
Svayambliu ( self-created ) Liqga. On the 
south-west of the Knnda, the ruins of the stone 
temple may also be seen. A new has been 
constructed at Bada Khunta of stone found in 
these ruins by the side of which quantities of 
large bricks are found underground. There was 
a stone enclosure (Kiirumbera) round the temple, 
slight traces of Avhich still exist here and there. 
On the western side of the above is a reservoir 
which is now dry. In the village adjoining 
Dhudluia there now reside twenty-five families of 
Santals and five of Bhumiyas. 



OHATCILvA & HALOIOHATA. 

To the east o£ Dliudhiiti rises a hill called 
Ghat^ila. Hero, in a cave, may bo seen 
the imago of a four-armed goddess, called 
Lakhai-Chandi (Vagi^vari of the Buddhists and 
Hindus). She is represented with a goat and a 
lion under her left and right foot respectively. 
(Plate No. 30). 

Two hundred cubits away from this place is 
lying an oval stone which the people called Khud 
Ihitidi. Tradition says that Bliima pressed his 
knees on this stone, the impressions being still 
quite visible on it. Ruins of three brick-built 
temples may bo found at three different places 
of Ghat^ila. 

Quarter of a mile to the south-east of Ghat- 
^ila there stands a hillock named Haldighat5. 
According to tradition. Sit a stopped here for 
sometime during her exile and grounded 
turmeric for cooking purposes at a particular 
spot : hence its name Haldighiita. People point 
out the foot-prints of Sita and also an old 
stone-made house on the hill in which she is said 
to have been delivered of her two sons. Besides, 
there are two caves here called Dharmadvara (the 
gate of virtue) and Papadvara (the gate of vice). 
Traces of turmeric powder are shown on a stone 
which when struck, gives forth a metallic sound, 
like that of a ghanta or bell. 



BApA BKLAKUTI. 

Twenty-two miles from Baripada and seven 
from Badsai is Bada Belaknti ; the ruins of 
an old fort and a rampart may be seen in the 
northern part of this village. On the west of 
tlic fort is a Civa-Liijga 2.J ft. high, called 
Citale^vara. It has no Gauripatta. Several 
stone images of gods and goddesses are found in 
a hut situated in front of this Citale^vara-Liijga. 
One of them is DaQabhuja Mahisamardiui, known 
among the common people by the name of 
Budhar-chandi (or Buddhist Chandi). On the left 
is the figure of Chatui’bhuja Visnu. By the side 
of the latter is the image of a two-arraed 
goddess, known as Kanaka-Durga. These images 
are covered over with a thick coating of Vermi- 
llion. In the western part of the village there is 
an old Civa-Liijga called Lokapatha. It has 
a Gauripatta. The puja of these deities is 
performed by the Aijgirasa Bialimanas. 

Besides the four images already named there 
is a Liijga 6 inches high. It is known as “Hari- 
hara-Liijga.” In addition to these there are 
several other village deities, called KSlika, 
.laraunaQani, Ba^uli, Lai Bajarani and Th5na- 
mata respectively. 

The Delmris o{ this place belong to the Araat 
caste. Besides the one already mentioned, we 
find another old Civa-Liijga in a hut by the 
side of this village. The daily worship of, this 
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liijga is performed by a Biahmana. It was 
enshrined in an old temple, fragments of stone 
once forming part of which are found scattered 
here and there. 

Several pieces of stones of the shape of a 
Ghaitya lie scattered at the extremity of the 
village. These arc called Bhima-kand by the 
common folk. 



KOISARI. 

About twenty-eight miles from B5ripacl5 is 
Koisari. This village was known as Vairatapura, 
being the capital of the Vairata kings. Tlie rains 
of this ancient capital arc still known as Koisari- 
gada. The river Devanadi flows north and 
east of Koisari-gada ; to the south-east runs the 
river Sona and on the west extends a moat. The 
two rivers meet at the entrance of this old fort. 
Amidst the ruins of the latter, people point out 
the remains of the ancient Kutchery, the palace 
and houses of the Babuans and the temples of 
Civa and Kanaka-Durga. Sarve^vara MandhSia, 
the Baja of Kdisari, was defeated by Baja Jadu- 
uatha Bhafija and the fort was demolished. From 
that time the glory of the ancient royal family has 
vanished. Some members of tliis family took 
refuge in Koptipada and others in Nilgiri. Two 
Babuan families of the Vairata-bhujaijga dynasty 
still live at Koisari. Although reduced to 
poverty, they pride themselves on being Bhujaijga 
Ksatriyas. According to a member of this royal 
family, who is 90 years old, the descendants of 
the eldest son Nanu Shah reigned at Koisari, those 
of the second son at Nilgiri, and those of the 
youngest son, Kanushah, at Koptipada. This 
partition of the province took place during the 
time of Vasanta Vairata. Before this the whole 
area from KoisSri or Vaira^apnr to Nilagada 
(modern Nilgiri) was under the sway of one Baja. 
The stone image of Bndhar Chandi, installed by 
Vasanta VairSta, still exists in SujnSgada, the 
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old capital of Nilgiri. The Kanaka-Diirga of 
KdisSri was brought to Baripada during the tinae 
of Raja Jaduiiatha Bhafija. Among the ruins 
of Koisari we noticed a broken image of MSyuri. 

Outside the fort are large images of a 
four-armed Qiva and Gauri holding each other 
in loving embrace ; and by their side under a 
tree stands the strange ligure of a four-armed 
god decked with ornaments. At first sight it 
seems to be a Kaga-Kanya. But a Naga-KanyS 
has only two arms, whereas this lias four. 
The local people call it Ekapada Bhairava, 
while the old men of the Bhnjayga family 
declare the images to be older than Kdisarigada. 
The two were discovered underneath the soil, 
at the time when the descendants of Nanushah 
came here and dug up the ground for the 
purpose of erecting the fort. It may thus be 
easily inferred that these images are more than 
a thousand years old. That of Hara-Gauri 
resembles in appearance the Scythian images 
of the first and second centuries B. C. The two 
must have been constructed here by one of the 
Scythian kings during the time of their 
ascendancy. Beyond the limits of the village, 
by the side of an old gun under a big A9vattha 
tree (ficus religiosa) there is the image of a two- 
armed goddess with the hoods of seven serpents 
over her head. It is called Kotasani by the 
common folk. She was the presiding deity of 
the Vairata-bhujagga dynasty. (Plate No. 13), 
A brick-built temple formerly existed on the site 
where the goddess now stands. Ruins of the 
temple are found scattered round the image. 
The place, which was once the capital of the 
Vair5t;as and the abode of thousands, is now 
reduced to a desolate tract. It is inhabited by 
two families of Bhujagga K^atriyas, two of 
10 
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KlianclSits, and one each of Dhobis, weavers, 
Bariks, Gudias, Mahantis, Vaidya Josis and 
Bhnmiyas. The Bhnmiyas are, the present 
Dehuris or priests of the village deities here. 



puradihA. 

About 12 miles to the South-east of Koisari 
and 40 to the Soiith-east of Baripada, stands 
the village Pmadiha at the foot of a hill called 
Patamundl. Here, on every side we find objects 
lecalling the past glories of Vairata kings. 
People of all ranks here are keenly alive to the 
memory of the Vairata Bhujaygas. According to 
the Sardars and the gentry of this village, Vairata- 
piir is near Koisarigada. West of Kiiting within 
Taldiha is Prthvimanikiui (known as the top 
of Oainivrksa). North of Atiiadaha and adjoin- 
ing a hill near Deva-Kinida aiid Godhana 
Khoar is the site of Vairata Pata-thaknrani. By 
the side of Bhima-Khanda (the cook-room of 
Bhiraa) is Junapar the Pedhi of the Vairatas ; 
above it is the red horse of the Vairatas. Bhima- 
Jagati (the seat of Bhiraa) lies on the south of 
Deva-Kunda. On the north of Deva-Kunda there 
is a cannon of 5x2 cubits. East of Devanadi 
and Atuadaha is Patadara. In the suburbs of 
Taldiha, Godhana Khoar extends over about a 
square mile. Jungles and high mounds of earth, 
are seen on all sides. The Pata-Devi of the 
Vairata Bajas was in the Patamundi hill, and 
they had a fort in Pubigada. The original 
image of the Pata-Devi is now preserved in 
the house of the Sarbarahkar of Koptip8.da. 
The image looks like a Damaru ; it is of crystal 
with a Naga within it. 

Two miles to the north of Puradiha is the 
Pafamun4i hill. Tradition says that the king 
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Vairata carried Pata-Devi (titular goddens) on liis 
own liead and set it up there, hence the name 
Patainundi. Though the old image has been 
brought to Koptipada, a stone image like that of 
a serpent with uplifted hood exists in the hill, 
and this is known as Kincliaka Naga. The hill 
is abotit 500 cubits high from the ground. A 
glance at the south-western part of the peak 
makes it appear as if a wall has been hewn oxxt of 
stone. (Plate No. 70a). On the other side are 
visible traces of a room built of stone. At one time 
there were caves here, adapted for the residence 
of recluses. Tliese are all now in ruins. Puradiha 
is now the abode of Brahmanas, Khandaits, 
Gaudas, Bathuris, Uriyas, Khandabals, Santis, 
Sanlals, Kolas, Pauas, Domas, Telis, Kainars, 
Jamas, Kumbhars, Bariks, Dhobis, Tantis and 
Pathaus. Of these the Brahmanas are the most 
numerous, there being about 10 families of them. 
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QAMIVRKSA. 

Two miles to tlie south of Puradilia may bo 
seen the peak of a hill known among educated 
Hindus as Camivrksa. x\ccording to the old San- 
tals, its name is Cyamark, and as such it appears 
in the Government Survey Map. The hill is about 
500 feet high. On the western side of the hill there 
are gumphas (caves) which from a distance look 
like small rooms. Tradition says that the five 
Pandavas hid their arms in these live caves before 
proceeding to the court of tlie king of Virata. 
On the Tmijoda^'i Titlii, that is, the Varnni day 
in the mouth of (Jhaitra, water runs dowui the 
eastern side of the hill. The common folk of the 
place believe that this flow of water which 
continues for seven days, descends from the hair 
(Jata^ of Civa’s head. Attracted by the sanctity 
of the water, people gather here from distant 
places and hold a me/d. It is worthy of note 
that thej-e is no lake or water-course on the 
top of the hill. On the Makara’-Sankrdnti day 
another meld is also held, when two to three 
thousand pilgrims assemble and the common folk 
of the place sing and dance on the northern part of 
the hill. That portion is commonly called Ndta- 
mandira (or dancing-hall). There might have 
been a Natamandira here in former times. When 
this Camivrksa is seen from a distance, it looks 
like the Liijga figure of Bhaskare^vara at 
BhuvaneQvara. (Plate No. 706). It is our belief 
that CyamSrka is the ancient name of Camivrksa. 
This place was known as (^yamarka by the Cauras 
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(fc-uti-worsliii)pers) aud was regarded by them iu 
the same light as Kondrkay Loldrliay VarundrUa, 
aud other ceutral places of Caura Avorshij). 
I'lie festival which formerly used to be held 
here ou the Malrara-Sanlirdnti day has now 
degenerated into simple Jdtrd, The gumphas 
referred to above formerly gave shelter to many 
recluses. With the spread of the infliieDce of 
V^airata kings Cyamarka came to be known 
ainoiig the Hindus as Cainivrksa aud tlie story 
of the concealment of the bows and arrows b\" 
the Pandavas in the caves probably became 
current at this time. AVe learn from the 
Mahabharata that the iive Pandavas kept their 
bows and arrows in the holes of trees and not in 
the caves of any hill. Besides, the Cainivrksa 
mentioned in the Mahabharata was in the king- 
dom of Virata. Virata or Matsya is identical 
with modern Jaypur in Bajputana. AA^e have 
discussed this matter exhaustively elsewhere."** 
The village Kuliluma lies to the south of this 
Cainivrksa. The river Ku^abhadra, which flows 
near by, gets water all the year round and falls 
into the Sona. At the foot of the hill is a 
monastery of a Babaji where the Bhagavata and 
other religious books are worshipped. 


Sec Iiitmluction—On Vairata lillujanga^^* 
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KUTING OR KOTILINGA. 

Kitting or Kotiligga is a very ancient and 
romantic place. It is situated at a distance of 
about tliirty-two miles from Baripada, being 
surrounded on all sides by bills. No Hindu 
inhabitants now live in this lonely place. 
The ruins of many ancient temples and several 
Qiva-Liijgas are found in various spots. It is 
said that the name Koti-Ijiijga (of which Kutiijg 
is a contraction) originated from the circumstance 
of a countless number of Civa-Liijgas having been 
found here. On three sides of the village flows 
the river Deva-nadi, while on the fourth is a fort 
near which the rivers Sona and Deva-nadi meet. 
We are sure excavations here will yield results of 
great archiuological interest. At a distance of 
four miles to the west of this place there is a 
hill with a crescent-shaped top. People call it 
Prthvi-Manikini. A little to the west lie the 
vast ruins of Pathuriagada adjoining an extensive 
forest called Bada-Kaman. This forest was at 
one time thickly popidated. 

Kotiligga or Kutiqg, Prthvl-Mauikini and 
Bada-KSman call up associations of a glorious 
past. According to the local Hindus, Prthi- 
Manikini is only a part of a hill called Oami- 
vrksa. But according to the Bhumias and 
Bathuris of this place it is the memorial of a 
certain queen who lived in Pathuriagada and 
Bada-Kaman forest. 



PATHURIAGADA. 


Two miles to the west of Kotiliijga, there is 
a place called Pathiiriagada. It is bounded on 
the west by the river Deva-nadI, on the east by a 
canal called Raktianala, on the south by another 
canal called Bharbharianala and on the north by 
a vast moat. The place is surrounded on all 
sides by stone walls, which probably accounts 
for its being named Pathuriagada. A large and 
spacious flight of stone steps may still be seen on 
the bank of Deva-nadi. But on the opposite side 
of the river no trace of Pathuriagada is to be 
found. Extensive ruins of brick-built walls 
are still visible on all sides. The foundation 
of the wall is about 5 cubits wide. The bricks 
found here are eighteen inches by eight, Avith a 
depth of three inches. In days gone by many 
powerful kings reigned here ; mounds of old 
brick debris are found in many places round 
this fort, while in course of excavation a crucible 
for melting gold was discovered here. 



IT AO AD A. 


Tiik tliick j angle known as Bada-Katn5n lies 
to the west of Pathuria-gSda. Ruins of a largo 
brick-bailt fort called Itagada are to be found in 
this jungle. The walls still exist of the old 
castle which was built entirely of large bricks. 
The foundation of the brick- wall is about 5 cubits 
wide. The bricks are of the same size as 
those of Pathuriagada. On one side of the ruins 
is Beguniapata and oir the other Gadiaghasa 
nala, while on the other two sides extends a 
range of high hills. 

Indeed, the interior of the fort is so thickly 
covered with jungle that rays of the midday sun 
cannot penetrate it. Two miles to the north of 
Itagada, on a high hill, stands Dubigada, once 
tire capital of Vairata kings. Itagada was their 
permanent capital, but in times of trouble and 
danger the kings with their families used to take 
shelter at Dubigada. It is said that formerly 
cannon and cannon-balls were manufactured at 
Itagada. Dross of iron is still found scattered 
about in large quantities to the north of the ruins 
towards Dubigada. At a little distance from 
It8ga4a at the foot of the hills there is a smooth 
broken Qiva-Ligga and close to it a fine stone 
statue of a buU, unfortunately broken. Heaps 
of bricks are found strewn about. They doubt- 
less represent a Qiva temple which has fallen 
into ruins. As we proceed northwards beyond 
the figure of the bull, dross of iron comes to 

11 
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view. Here, in a big hole, we found a cracible 
in which it is not unlikely people used to melt 
iron for manufacturing implements of war. It 
even seems probable that there was formerly a 
factory for manufacture of weapons here. The 
place is now known as RSikalia. Broken pieces 
of earthen vessels, which were used in ancient 
times, have also been found within this dense 
forest. 

Herds of wild elephants still come to PS- 
thuriSgada and Itagada. Their foot-prints may 
be seen in many places. The place also abounds 
with tigers and bears. 



pUBIOADA. 

Three miles to the north-east of PuradihS, 
at an elevation of two miles from the plain, 
is the Dubigada hill. The geographical position 
is of some importance, for having been situated 
on a high plateau, it once occupied an advan- 
tageous position over the surroxinding country 
and commanded an uninterrupted view of the 
country around. There is no fort now on this 
hill, but there are sufficient traces left to 
show that at one time an inaccessible hill-fort 
did exist. There is only one narrow path up 
this hill, by which a single person can go at a 
time. The path is so very risky that if anybody 
were accidently to lose his footing, he would be 
sure to meet with a fatal fall of a thousand feet. 
A transparent lake is found on the Dubigada 
hill. It is said that one of the Vairata kings, 
having lost his kingdom through treachery, 
drowned himself in this lake, hence the name 
Dubigada, the word Dubi signifies drowning, 
pubigada has now become a dreadful place, being 
the haunt of wild elephants and tigers. Every 
evening these wild beasts come here to drink 
water. Ruins of several stone-built chambers 
are found near the lake. 



CHUDADHARA. 

Four miles from Piibiga4a and at a level 
of 1000 feet higher than Dubigada, is situated 
the cave of ChudadhSra. The path to Ch^dS- 
dhSra lies through the pass of Pubigada. 
It is a large rock-hewn cave where, it is said, 
many Ri^is used to stay. Although some 
portion of the cave has been destroyed, yet it 
will easily admit of about forty persons lying 
abreast in it. During the rains, hill men take 
shelter here. A stream flows by the side of this 
cave, and a current of water runs through it 
throughout tlie year. 


SIDDHAGUHA. 

SiDDHAQUHA stands on a hill named Sindur- 
mundi, eight miles from the rest-house of Udali 
and four from the village KhalSri. This cave, 
which has been hewn out of the rocks of Sindflr- 
mundi, was formerly the abode of many Siddha 
Purugas (saints). 



PBlpAQAIDHI. 

Six miles from PurSdiha and four from 
UdalS, is the village Pedagadhi. It appears 
to be a very ancient and important village. 
The place is famous for the temples of Nrsiihha 
and JhSde^vara Mahadeva. That of Nrsim- 
heQvara is known to be the work of Nrsiihha 
Deva, the king of Utkala, whose identity has 
not been established. But after careful survey 
of the ruins of the ancient temple, one would be 
inclined to assign it to the 12th or 13th century 
of the Christian era. The temple of JhSdeQvara 
appears to be older than the other. The image 
itself is now kept in a newly erected hut. 
The ruins of the original temple lie scattered 
about. It was built entirely of mdkrd stone, 
and in workmanship closely resembled the Pa9a- 
chandi temple of Badas&i. By the side of the 
temple there is an old and large tank, the 
gh&ta of which was made of fine pieces of stone 
although the greater part of it has been destroy- 
ed. We learn that in the forest adjoining this 
village, there is a temple of old BhimS or 
Bhime 9 vari Devi. Here several respectable 
Brfthmana families and a considerable number of 
KarmakSrs, SantSls and BhtimiySs live. At one 
time light arms of excellent quality were 
manufactured here. 

The village was also a centre of Sanskrit 
learning. More than a hundred years ago two 
distinguished scholars, whose names are familiar 
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in the country, lived in this village. They were 
VSsudeva TripSthi and Da9arathi Mi^ra.* 


* \Vc hare ciinie across the MS. of a work on Smriti entitled 
Vasudeva Triymthi, copied by Da^arathi Mi^ra, 
the colophon of which rims as follows— 

vwarii 

• » • 

xit sr^wffwii wta ei i 

ufanT a’’ 

The MS. is in Bengali characters, a fact which indicates that more 
than a hundred years ago, the learned Brahmanas of Mayurabhanja 
used to write their works in the Bengali character. 



AYODHYA. 

Avodhya is a very ancient village ; it is 
situated at a distance of six miles from the 
capital of the Nilgiri State. This was once the 
capital of the Vairata-rSjSs. Both the Hindus and 
the Buddhists looked upon it as a sacred place 
from very early times. The River GhargharS 
flows to the east and the south, the Sona 
(Suvarna) to the north and the Sindhu, to the 
west of this village. It is called Ayodhya, 
because the Gharghara flows by its side just 
as a river of the same name flows by of 
Ayodhya, the celebrated capital of the kings 
of the solar dynasty. It is known among the 
local BrShmana Pandas as Pafichakro^i Ksetra 
(a sacred place extending over 10 miles). One 
is filled with wonder at the sight of the various 
relics of this ancient spot. According to the 
old BrShmanas of Ayodhya, there was no place 
in the whole of Orissa so rich in ancient 
monuments, temples, and images except it be 
Bhuvane^vara. In fact, ruins of more than 
100 temples are still found strewn all over the 
place. In the northern part of Ayodhya stands 
the temple of Uttare 9 vara Mahadeva. This is not 
very old ; its Kurumbera (enclosure) which, 
however, appears more ancient than the temple 
itself, still exists. To the south mins of a 
very ancient fort are seen. Tradition 
rays that the Ka^Ldadhari troops of the local 
Rajas used to protect it ; hence the mound is 
called Kan^adhari. People point to a spot on 
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the south of this mound as the site of Gadachandl 
and on the west as that of the SannyBsipada. It 
is probable that on the place being excavated 
varioiTS ancient relics will come to light. 

In the temple of Uttare^vara there is an old 
Ligga with the image of a Buddhist goddess by 
its side. It has four faces and eight arms, and 
the deity is commonly known as ThakurSni, but 
the figure is undoubtedly of the great VajratSrS 
of the early T3ntrika Buddhists. (Plate No. 45). 
In addition there is a small image of a deity 
measuring half a cubit, seated on the lap of 
another. The image is believed to be that of 
Savitri-SatyavSna. They are not correct re- 
presentations. The image has a serpent with 
uplifted hood on the right, and on the left two 
small figures of unknown gods. The figure is 
that of Siddhartha on the lap of Gatxtami. 
(Plate No. 25). 

The Kurumbera of Uttare 9 vara, which was 
buried in the earth has recently been brought 
to light. The present temple was raised some 
50 years ago on the foundation of an older one. 
At its east gate are some remnants of ancient 
architectural workmanship. The Khtitia temple 
was erected by Bhanu Khiitia for enshrining an 
old Qiva-ligga after its old temple had tumbled 
down. The Khtttia temple, though recent,is the 
most important of all those to be found in this 
place, and soon attracted the visitor’s notice. 
To tlxe east, west and south of this Giva temple 
thei’e are others in which are enshrined the 
images of Radha-Kysna, Vi§nu, Avalokite^vara, 
Surya, TrimQrti, Marichi Thakurapi, Manju 9 ri 
&c. There is another of Amitabha Buddha on 
the left side wall of the room where Manchi 
Thakura^i is kept. Marfchi is a grim-looking 
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goddess and is i*egarded as the presiding deity of 
Ayodhya. She has eight anns and thi’ee faces, 
one of -which is shaped like that of a Varaha 
(boar). Below the Padapitha there are eight 
figures of boars. Including the throne, the height 
is 4 cubits, the main figure being 2| cubits ; 
while on either side of the head of the figure, 
may be read an inscription running from right to 
left, viz., “Ye dharmahetuprabhava &c.” — the 
well known formula of Buddhism in character’s 
prevalent in the 10th or 1 1th century A. D. 

It runs thirs : — 

Right side. Loft side. 

L. 1. 1 linS-r 

L. 2. fsrfttrt w anfl 

L. 3. wanr* 

“Of those things (conditions) which arise 
from a cause. That cause has been told by 
TathSgata and the way how to suppress them has 
also been revealed l)y the Great Cramana.” 

The temple in which Marichi ThakurSni is 
now placed, was erected by BhSnu Khuntia 50 
years ago ; in front of it ruins of an old Kurum- 
bera and Civa temple are found. Marichi and 
the two other images alongside were not 
originally where they now are. The ruins of 
the old temple of MSrichi ThSkurani are at a 
distance of half a mile to the west of a place 
called KandabhSri. The images were recovered 
from these ruins and placed where they now 
stand. Heaps of stones, AmalS9il3, and broken 
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columns of granite, lie scattered on all sides. 
Travellers who have seen the coluinus of Bud- 
dhist Vibaras amidst the ruins of ancient NSlanda 
or Rajagrha will notice a sti’iking resemblance 
between them and these beautiful stone columns. 
They are 16 feet long and 3 cubits wide. The 
large blocks of Amala-stone lying here suggest 
that the original building of Marichi must have 
been veiy large. Stone ruins of more than a 
hundred ancient temples lie scattered on all sides 
of the old shrine of Marichi. Fifty years ago 
this place was covered with dense jungle. 
People used to call it “Marichi NatS.”, i.c., the 
forest of Marichi. At that time only the head 
of the image was visible. AVhen, afterwards, 
the whole image was dug out, they used to call 
it Marichi from the fact of its being found in 
the forest of that name. But such appears to be 
the real name of the goddess itself, as we find 
it so recorded in S&dhanam3l3 and other 
Buddhistic Tantrika works. 

It has been stated above that the well-known 
Buddhist formula is engraved in characters 
prevalent here in the 10th or 11th century 
of the Christian era. At that time Tantrika Bud- 
dhism was powerful in Gauda, Vaijga and Utkala. 
The figures of Marichi and other goddesses found 
here were worshipped by Tantrika Buddhists. 
Though Tantrika Buddhism was predominant, yet 
Caiva and other cults also prevailed here. But the 
vast ruins of this place which extend over an area 
of 3 miles indicate, both in their architectural 
and sculptural designs, traces of the TEntrika 
Buddhist influence. Small images of Hara and 
P8rvati _have also been discovered at the time 
of making excavations near “Marichi Nat8” ; 
from which it appears that Caivaism became 
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prevalent hero alter the Tautrika Buddhist 
period. 

We are not awai'e whether such extensive 
Tautrika Buddhistic relics are to be found 
anywhei’e else in Orissa. That a thorough and 
systematic exploration of the old ruins of Ayodhya 
will bring to light many interesting facts and 
furnish ample material for the history of ancient 
Tantrikism, admits of no doubt. During tlie 
MarStha troubles all the old and respectable 
inhabitants o£ the jjlace left it through fear. The 
total population may be estimated at 3000, and 
the number of families at 300. The latter have 
been settled hero for half-a-dozen generations 
past, but apparently no further back. 



PR A PAG AD A . 


North-west of Ayodbya and half way between 
the Sindliu and the Sona are the ruins of a 
fort. It is called Pratapapur or Pratapagada. 


PUNDAL. 

At a distance of two miles to the north-east 
of Ayodhya is the village called Pundal. Here 
once the image of an unknown god Avas recovered 
from the bed of the river Sona. Formerly, 
a temple stood on Av^hat is noAv the river-bed. 
The stones which once belonged to that temple 
are occasionally found in the sands of the Sona. 
The height of the image is 5 feet, and its width 
3 feet. It has a narjalmndali on its back, and 
seven serpents with uplifted hoods overhanging 
its head. It is knoAvn among the common folk 
as the image of Ananta. But it has no sacred 
thread. For this and other reasons, we may 
conclude that it is the image of the 23i’d Jaina 
Tirthaijkara Pargvanatha. From the existence of 
this image, one may reasonably infer that Jainism 
once prevailed here. 



KANS OR KAN ISAM I. 

A mile and a half to the nortli of Ayodhya 
lies a village called Kans or Kaaisahi. It was 
formei’ly a suburb of Ayodhya and contained 
one of the live forts appertaining to it. Remains 
of this fort can Ije seen in the northern part of 
the present village. Alongside of the fort there 
was at one time a beautiful VapI, the sides 
of which were of stone. The access to this 
Vapi was thi’ough a tunnel on one side of which 
a big temple stood. Only some heaps of 
ruins are now to 1)e found. There is an amalaka 
in the midst of broken carved stones at this 
place. Its diameter is about live cubits. This 
proves that the temple was one of considerable 
dimensions. Images of Surya (Sun-god), of 
Vasudeva, Varaha, Krsimha and Vamana, also 
of eight-handed Gane^a, of two-handed Kartika 
riding on a peacock, of six-handed, eight-handed 
and ten-handed Mahisamardini, of Siva-liijga and 
its bull, as well as images of other unknown gods 
and goddesses are found strewn over the place. 
These statues on examination appear to be about 
six or seven centitries old. Some of them have 
been removed to the adjoining village of Ambika- 
pur or Anikapur and there set up for worship. 

At some distance from the place where the 
above-mentioned images are lying scattered, is 
situated the Vairatapata. There is a tradition to 
the effect that the place once formed the capital 
town of the Vairata Rajas. Mounds indicating 
the site of a palace are still to be found here. 



PU RAN GAO. 

Three miles to the novth-west of Aj^odhya 
lies the village of Puraugiio. Its outward con- 
dition will justify tlie name it hears. The 
village is, in fact, an ancient one. It once had a 
large population, and contained objects of great 
interest. The Maninage 9 vai’a Liijga of the place 
is well-known in that part of the country. The 
original temple of ManinageQvara Liijga has now 
disappeared. Fifty years ago a new temple 
was built on the foundations of the ancient one. 
By the side of this temple is a very ancient- 
Vapi having a flight of twenty-two stone steps. 
There is a stone-built roof over this flight 
and a Avail on either side. To the left of the 
twentieth step from above, and on the edge of 
the water, there is a cellar, in which probably 
the treasure of the god used to be concealed 
in ancient times. The portion of the Vapi 
containing AA^ater is G feet by G, the cellar being 
4 feet by 5. 

Besides the ancient Liijga and its pedestal 
there is in this temple an image of Kurukulla 
nieasuring 3 feet by 2. This goddess is con- 
sidered to be the Qakti of Maninage 9 vara. She 
had formerly a separate temple in the village. 
Heaps of stones, Avhich once belonged to this latter 
temple, may be seen scattered here and there. 
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Tiieee is a very ancient place named Doma- 
gandarS on the northern bank of the river Sona, 
live miles to the east of Ayodhya and close to the 
borindaiy-line between Mvighal-bnndi and Mayura- 
bhahja. Snfficient evidence remains to show 
that in ancient times several temples stood here. 
Partly through the ravages of time and partly 
through the changes in the course of the river 
Sona, these sacred stnictures have been com- 
pletely destroyed. Broken pieces of carved 
stone belonging to the temples have been used by 
many of the villagers in constructing the floors 
of the rooms of their houses. The house of the 
SarbarShkar of the place is entirely built with 
these stones. 

On the northern outskirts of the village, under 
a Vata tree on a high mound, is a large Gauri- 
patta of a Civa-Liijga. It is 4 feet by 3. The 
presence of the Gauri-patta proves that there 
was a large Civa-liijga as w'ell as its temple 
here ; the latter has been destroyed and a mound 
now marks the spot. Besides the Gauri-patta 
there are to be seen the statues of a goddess 
with eighteen hands, of Gane 9 a with eight 
hands, of Agnideva (god of fire) and of CSkya- 
Simha on the lap of Gautami, and also a broken 
image of the Jaina Tirtha^kara FSr^vanatha. 
Fragments of the stone images of many other 
gods and goddesses are also to be found lying 
scattered here and there. If the mound be 
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excavated, it is not improbable that many such 
images and ancient relics will be discovered. 

At a little distance from the mound and under 
a tree near the river may be seen lying a large 
image of the goddess '\"aiahi, 0 feet 0 inches 
in height and 3 feet in breadth. The stone out of 
which it has been carved is 2 feet thick. This 
and another smaller image of the goddess VSiabi 
Avere discovered underground on the northern 
bank of the river Sona. The smaller one, 
which is 3 by 11 feet, was brought to the 
capital of Nilgiri and kept there in front of 
the Dispensary. (Plate No. 31). The other was 
found to be too big to be conveniently removed 
and so was dragged to a little distance from 
Avhere it was found to the spot where it still lies. 
So large an image of the goddess will scarcely 
be met with anywhere in Orissa. 

From the various images mentioned above 
one is inclined to think that Buddhism, Jainism, 
Caivism and Caktaism were at one time all 
flourishing here together. 



DHUPASILA.. 

Dhupasil.\ is situated at a distance of three 
miles to the east of the capital of Nilgiri. A 
glance at the place will convince one of its 
antiquity. There is here a small temple, within 
which there is a broken image of the goddess 
Mahattari Tara with two hands. The existence 
of this image proves that the place was once a 
resort of the Buddhists of .Mahayana school. 


SUJANAOADA. 

SuJANAGADA is situated at a distance of three 
miles to the west of the capital Nilgiri. Before 
QakatapaliS (the ancient name of the place) was 
made the capital of the VairSta ESjas, SujanS- 
gada was their chief town. On the site of 
the palace of these Rajas extensive mounds 
and traces of stone are now to be found. 
A little way off, stands the stone-built temple 
of BudhSr Chandi, the tutelary goddess of the 
Nilgiri Raj. This temple, which is about 40 
feet high, has not been altogether destroyed. 
Its repairs were undertaken by the father of 
13 
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the present Maharaja. It consists of four parts, 
viz., the garbha-grha, the Jagainohan, the Bhoga- 
mandapa and the Natamandira. The temple may 
not display any high order of ai’chitectural 
excellence, but its antiqtiity is undoubted. It 
is a matter of great regret that the inscrip- 
tions which existed above the doorways of 
the Garbha-grha, the Jagamohan and the 
Natamandira of the temple have been completely 
effaced during the repairs, its ancient artistic 
design having also been lost at that time. The 
architect who undertook the work of restoration, 
being completely ignorant of the value of these 
insci'iptions, had them obliterated. A copper- 
plate and a sword were found at the time of the 
repairs. The residents believe that these two 
objects have been walled up on the top of the 
temple. The image of Budhar Chandi is not 
now in its proper place — the garbhagrha. The 
goddess is kept in a small room by the 
side of the Natamandira, together with the 
images of Kanaka-Durga and other gods and 
goddesses. Budhar Chandi is, in reality, the 
goddess Marichi of the Buddhist Tantrikas. 
That the Raj 3s of Nilgiri were formerly Bud- 
dhists is evident from the fact that BudhSr- 
Ghandi was worshipped by them as their tute- 
lary goddess. There is a tradition here that 
before they came to SujanEgada, the Vairata 
Raj 3s resided at a place called GadgadiS, ten 
miles from Nilgiri. The ruins of the ancient 
fort of that place still exist. 



BALASORB. 

There are many objects of great antiquarian 
importance in the present district of Balasore. 
The following interesting places and objects are 
mentioned at pages 482 to 484 of the “List of 
Ancient Monuments in Bengal” (published by 
authority) : — 

1. Ill Sholampur, opposite Jajpur — The I'cmaiiis of 
an old briekfort said to have been built under the 
orders of Kapileudra Deva (1 131»ld()9 A.D.) 

3. In Balasore town— Kadam Rasul Mosque (said 
to have been erected by order of the Emperor 
Aiirangzeb'. 

3. Do. J unia Mosque Do, 

4. Do. Maratha bridge. 

5. In Kupavi,— Stone Temple (with Kripacharya’s 

Homakinula). 

0. In Jellasore,— The remains of an old fort (built 
by the Bhuiya Chief of the jdace). 

7. Do. Mosque (said to have been built by 

a Nawab in the 10th century;. 

There are, besides the above, many objects 
of antiquarian interest. We had an opportunity 
of inspecting some of those situated near 
Mayurabhanja. A short description of them is 
given below. 

The following are the objects of interest in 
the old and new towns of Balasore : — 
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In the old town of Balasore . — The ancient 
temple of Banepvara Oiva. A tradition is current 
that the kingdom of Banasnra rvas situated here. 
He was an worshipirer of five Liijgas. The 
names of the latter are Bane^vara, CTarge9vara, 
Kharjure9vara, Pafichalir)ge9vara and Mani- 
nage9vara. These five Liijgas are enshrined in 
the following places : — 

1 . Baae 9 vara in the old town of Balasore. 

2 . Garge 9 vara at Houza Piirusottampur in 
ParganS Remuna. 

3 . KharjurcQvara at Monza Tila in Pargana 
Khajura. 

4 . Panchaliijgeevura in the Xilgiri State. 

5 . Maninage9vara at Kasha Jayadeva by the 
side of Bardhaupur in Pargana Da9amalar)g. 

In course of my survey I visited only 
Bane9vara and Maninage9vara. 

According to tradition, Baiia Raja had his 
capital somewhere near the old town of 
Balasore. The Liijga was held in the greatest 
reverence and named BaneQvara after him. 
People consider this Bana Raja to be identical 
with Banasnra mentioned in the Pnranas. He 
may, hoAvever, be considered a Qaiva king. 
There was, in Deccan, a dynasty of BSna ESja. 
The earliest records left of this dynasty are 
some inscriptions, belonging to the tenth century 
of the Christian era. Kings of this dynasty waged 
war against the Chola and Gaijga Rajas. Paran- 
taka Chola conquered the kingdom of BSna and 
gave it to Pytbivipati the second of the Ga:gga 
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dynasty.® The descendants of Bana Vidyadhara 
reigned for some generations. The title Aditya 
appears to have been nsed by some of the kings 
of this dynasty.! The people of Maniuage9vara 
speak of two kings of the line named Jayaditya 
Deva and Vikramaditya. The place where the 
temple of Manlnage9vara is situated is still called 
after them “Vikrama kasha” and “Jayadeva 
kasha.” 

The ancient Civaite temples of Bane9vai’a 
were most probably built under the orders and 
supervision of the kings of the Bana dynasty. 
As in the Deccan, the Gaijga kings conquered 
the kingdom of the Bana Uajas, so it is probable, 
that here too the ascendancy of the Bana Rajas 
passed away with the rise of the Gaijga 
dynasty. The temple of BancQvara is situated 
on the eastern boundary of the town of Balasore 
and alongside Farasdaijga. Bane9vara Liijga and 
its pedestal are very ancient. The ancient temple 
was destroyed long ago ; and the present temple, 
which was built on the foundations of the former, 
is not very old. Besides the Bane9vara Liijga, 
there is an Anadi Ligga in the town of Balasore 
called Jhadeqvara. According to local tradition, 
the ligga first came to be discovered on pursuing 
a cow who of her own accord used to stop where 
the sacred stone lay and pour her milk on it. 
A similar story, we know, is told in regard 
to the Tarakegvara Ligga of Bengal. A temple 
was built for Jhadegvara Ligga in ancient times, 
but has now disappeared. A wonderful pheno- 
menon is to be seen here : when any milk is 
poqred over the Ligga, it becomes as clear as 
water. 

* Epigraphia Indica, Vol, III, pp.*142. 

t ludian Antiquary, Vol. XV, p. 172, 
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The images of Hara-Gauii and Yamaraja and 
also the figure of a dancing-girl are to be seen 
lying at the foot of a tree in 
Mauikham, old Balasore. This 
figure of the dancing-girl must ; , . 

have belonged to some temple. 

Its workmanship is very fine. 

(See Plate No. 74). No trace 

Avhatever of any ancient temple . . ' 

is now to be found here. X ' 

In Monza (Pyamananclapur, 

Pargana Sunahata, in the town 
of Balasore, there is a big st«pa , , j 

called ‘Usa-medha.’ There is i ' ' ' 
also a tradition that Usa, the 
daughter of Bana Raja, was t 

united in marriage with Ani- , ■ 

rudddha on this spot. Another 
object of interest in the town 

is the tank named Killa- 

pukhur. Formerly there was a No. 74 . 

big fort here belonging to the Muhammadans, 
within Avhich was situated a tank. Four sides 
of the latter are constructed, with stone. There 
is a ‘hamam’ or bath near it surrounded by high 
Avails. Formerly there was, Avithin this walled 
enclosure, a beautiful fountain Avhich was con- 
nected AAfith the tank. Traces of these are still 
to be found. There are four reservoirs of water 
here, also connected with the tank. Tradition 
has it that this bath Avas constructed under the 
orders of the Muhammadan Subahd5r Taki KhSn 
for the use of the ladies of his harem. 

The old Dutch cemetery of Balasore is another 
place of interest. At the time when this was a 
Dutch settlement many notable Dutch factors or 
officials Avere interred here. 



BHIMAPUR. 

There is a A^ery ancient and large village 
called Bhimapxir on the sea-shore at a dis- 
tance of eight miles to the south-east of Bala- 
sore. In a jungle by the side of a high sand- 
bank on the shore, is a bi'oken image of BhimS 
Devi, known to the people as KalikS. Very 
likely the place has derived its name from that 
deity. 

Formerly this village was granted to a 
Brahmana family rvho still reside hero. There are 
many ancient tanks in various parts of the 
Anllage. One of these was A^crj’^ large ; it is now 
dried up, Avith a part of it under cultivation. 
Old residents recollect seeing in their youth the 
remnants of stone Avails on two sides of the 
tank. These are now buried underground. 
Recently at the time of excavations in this 
Anllage, a very beautiful life-sized image of 
Jaina Tirthaijkara Vardhamana SvSmin Avas 
unearthed from the depth of three cubits. 
The statue is finely sculptured. The image 
has been removed by Raj5 Baikuntha Nath 
De, zamindar of this place, and kept in the 
garden of his house at Balasore. Besides 
this, there is another beautiful image of Vardha- 
mSna SvSmin in the middle of the village, 
and by its side are other stone images and 
also one of a DhySni Jina. The figure of 
VardhamSna SvSmin is 2 ' 6 " by 1 ' 4 ". Strange to 
say, that this naked Jina image is, up to this 
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(lay, worshipped by the people of the village 
as Thakuraiii. There is no lack of evidence 
to show that Jainism was at one time predo- 
minant here, and that its tutelary deity was 
Vardham5ua Svaini. Just beside Bhiraapur 
is a very old village called Kasha Bardhanpur. 
This name seems to be a corruption of the word 
Vardhamanapur, which is only another name of 
the last Tirthaijkara Mahavira. 

The Puiana-sai or ancient site of BhTmapur 
was abandoned long ago on account of floods 
from the sea. Under a big toddy-palm here, 
the figures of a four-handed goddess and a 
god are to be found half-buried in the earth. 
Many other images would probably be found 
if the place were excavated. 

The above-mentioned image of Bhima Devi 
(known to the people as ‘Kalika’) is situated on 
the seaside, at a distance of a mile from the 
present village. It is broken, but its very 
appearance shows how ancient it is. The 
goddess is eight-handed, and has round her neck 
a garland of skulls, and on her head a crown 
of matted hair. She is seated in a lotus on the 
prostrate body of Purnsa. There is an elephant 
near the head of Purusa and another at his 
feet. This goddess is placed in an uncovered 
place on the seaside in a jungle, nevertheless 
people from very distant parts come to worship 
her. (Plate No. 29). 

The villages KasbS Bhimapur, KashS Bardhan- 
pur, KasbS Jaydeb, Kasb5 Bikrampur and Nij 
KasbS are all contiguous to one another. From 
their names and position it seems that previ- 
ously they together constituted one large 



PREFACE. 


It is now nearly eighteen years that I 
happened to come by several copper-plate grants 
^together with rubbings from a number of in- 
scriptions discovered in Orissa which went far to 
prove that the till then accepted theories I’egard- 
ing the antiquities of that historic land were 
erroneous in manj' respects. A close and careful 
examination of these materials led me to con- 
clude that the earlier part of the MadalS-Pafiji of 
Orissa was not only unreliable as a guide in 
regard to the old chronology of her Princes but 
positively misleading. I was also under the 
strong impression that further careful researches 
were likely to bring more resources within the 
reach of scholars, leading to conclusions that 
would materially differ from, nay, in some cases 
even go so far as to explode, the established 
theories. So I embarked on a research in Orissa 
and embodied the results thereof in my Bengali 
Ennycloptedia, the Vi^vako^a,"' besides coutri- 
I)uting some articles based on tliem to the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. f 

It was about this time also that 1 took a short 
trip into Orissa by sea and visited seveial 
important places there. As a result of this, I 


* Vitjvakosa— VoLV, Arts, G&ngcya, GopinAthapiira ; 

— Vol. VI , Arts , ChfiUvvaia, Jagannatha ; 

— Vol. XIV,, Alt., Bhuvaiievvara. 

Vide also the Pra^asti ot Bhatta Bhavatleva with a facsimile in my 
Banger Jatiya Itib&sa (1902). Vol. I. 

t Jtmr, 4^. Son. Bengal^ (KendupatnA plates of Narasimha III, Vol, 
LXv , Part 1. p 285ff ; (MeghoQTara Inscription of *Svapne^vara l)eva), 
Vol LXVI. Pt 1, p llif ana (iMiAtcc^aia Instiiption of Anangabbima 
II) Vo! LXVJI. h.l.p. 3J7fl 
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returnod viclier in the possession of some further 
materials and these were found to be good enougb 
to substantiate some of the theories recently 
started by me. Encouraged by this success, I 
did feel a strong desire to explore the hidden 
resources of this country and accordingly sub- 
mitted an elaborate plan of work to Dr. Rudolf 
Hoerule, the then President of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. And he was kind enough to encourage 
me in every possible way, even going so far as 
to ask me to wait a few months to see if ho 
could secure for me some financial aid from 
the Government. In his native goodness he also 
offered to give me letters of introduction to the 
Commissioner of the Orissa Division and other 
high officials there with the request that they 
would lend me every possible help in the re- 
alization of my project. These kind letters of 
his I have preserved as marks of his apprecia- 
tion of my humble services in the field of his- 
torical research. Dr. G. A. Griarson, the re- 
nowned linguist, and MahamahopSdhyaya Hara 
PrasSd Qastri (now Vice-President) were at that 
time respectively filling the chair of the Philo- 
logical Secretary and of the Joint-Philological 
Secretary to the Asiatic Society. They also helped 
me in various ways, especially in the publication 
of the copper-plate inscriptions which I had then 
deciphered. They offered me a seat on the Philo- 
logical Committee of the Society which I gladly 
accepted. But with all these favourable condi- 
tions I was not able to take up the projected 
exploration at that time owing to certain domestic 
troubles and some other causes. In the mean- 
time, however, other scholars had come to the 
field, whose labours in the interests of historical 
research in the various parts of Orissa cannot be 
too higly praised. Dr. Fleet’s learned discourse 
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on and criticism of the MSdala Panji and 
Mr. Manomohan Chakravarti’s devoted labours 
in the field of the ancient history of Orissa have 
directed the course of research in that country 
into a new channel altogether. 

While admiring the works of these learned 
scholars, little did I think that again an 
opportunity would soon present itself to me for 
the realization of my long cherished desire 
to have a share in the exploration of Orissa — that 
picturesque and historic land of decorative art 
and marine enterprises, from whei-c intrepid and 
enterprising sailors crossed over not only to J ava 
and other islands of the Indian Archipelago bxit 
to South Africa and other far-off regions with 
the earliest torch of Indian civilization. 

It was in 190G that I had the pleasure of an 
interview with the Chief of Mayurabhafija, and 
was struck with the earnestness and the spirit 
of devotion with which he espoused the cause of 
antiquarian researches in Orissa. T was told that 
he had already commenced an archa?ological 
enquiry, under the auspices of which the work 
of exploration was being laboriously conducted 
within his jurisdiction. This was an important 
forward movement. Hitherto explorations and 
researches were confined mainly to the British 
territories and a vast tract of country under native 
chiefs and possessing unlimited resources of gi'eat 
historical interest lay absolutely untrodden by 
the antiquarian. 

As I have said before, an opportunity was 
soon awaiting me for the satisfaction of my 
long cherished desires to explore Orissa. As the 
result of the interview I was placed by the Chief 
of Mayurabhafija at the head of his Archmological 
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Departoieut ia 1907, and have ever since been 
doing ray level best to bring the undertaking to 
a successful issue. Sparing neither pains nor 
health I have toured in various parts of Mayura- 
bhafija and am now going to lay before the 
public the results of my patient toils and earnest 
endeavours. 

The difficulties that I have had to encounter 
may be understood to some extent if the reader 
will boar in mind the fact that up till now no 
history of Mayurabhafija, worth the name, has been 
published. The antiquity of this part of Orissa will 
be proved beyond the shadow of a doubt by con- 
sulting the copper-plates that have of late been 
recovered as having been granted in days long 
gone by the ancient Rulers of the Bhafija line.*’ 
However valuable these plates may be in estab- 
lishing the antiquity of this dynasty, they will 
be found to be of little value in enabling one 
to trace out a clear and connected history of the 
country as they refer to widely divergent times 
and incidents. For an attempt in this direction 
it will therefore be deemed necessary to make 
a preliminary investigation for recovering as 
many of the old relics as possible of the places 
where these Riders must have played some part 
or other in shaping the history of the country and 
the people. In the course of a conference with 
the MaharSja I was once shown the following 
portion of Mr. Sterling’s account concerning the 
agreement that was entered into by the local 
Chiefs with RSjS Mansimha when t^e |||tghnl 
power was at its zenith. This gives an 
approximate idea of tjie extent of the Mayflra- 
bhailj a territories, besides furnishing us with the 
nameaof the states that were tributary to it : — 

* Vid^ appendix — ^(Plates No. 79 — 96). 
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town. Big images of AvalokiteQvara and 
Buddha in meditation have been found out in 
KasbS. These have been brought to Bala- 
sore and kept in front of the Municipal Office 
there. On the bank of an ancient tank in vil- 
lage KasbS thefe is a large wheel and near it 
a large broken image of Buddhistic T5r5, half 
buried in earth. The above mentioned Bud- 
dhistic remains indicate that the place was in 
some past age under the influence of the MahS- 
ySna School of Biiddhism. Mounds of earth 
are. seen here and there in the village. KasbS 
was once the head quarters of the local Muham- 
madan SubShdSr. ShahjahSnagar, by the side of 
Bardhanpur, proclaims the name of Emperor 
ShSh JahSn. 



NI AN IN AQKCVARA. 


The temple of ManinSge^vara is situated 
on the east of Bai’dhanpur and on the north 
of Bhimapur and four miles apart from it. It 
lies between the villages of KasbS Jayadeb and 
KasbS Bikrampur. People of this place believe 
that Maninage^vara Ijiijga was installed in this 
place by BSnasura. The ancient temple of Mani- 
nage^vara was destroyed by the Muhammadans. 
About sixty years ago, the late Babu BhagavSn 
DSs of Balasore, a zamindar of this place, had 
this temple repaired. Most part of the present 
temple is of recent origin. There are, neverthe- 
less, ancient objects of interest in it. The door- 
way of the ancient temple displays remarkable 
sculptural skill and indicates the great architec- 
tural beauty which the temple possessed at one 
time. This doorway is made of gi'anite. There 
is a figure of the goddess Kamala or Gaja-Laksmi 
on its upper portion and that of two DvSrapSlas 
(gatekeepers) on the lower portion. It is deco- 
rated all over with carved creepers and leaves of 
various kinds. We can well imagine from these 
relics how beautiful the original temple was. In 
a dark room of the temple there are broken 
images of eighteen-handed DurgS, eight-handed 
DurgS, four-handed Parvati, Kaumari and of 
many other goddesses. There is a doorway on 
the western side of tlie court-yard. On the left 
portion of it there is a figure of K^etrapSla and 
on the right portion that of a four-handed Visnu. 
Inside a niche on the southern wall of the temple 
there is an image of Gane^a, on the eastern 
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wall an image of KSrtikeya and on the northern 
wall that of four-handed Gauri with a lion under 
her feet. In the south-western portion of the 
court-yard there is an image of eight-handed 
BhimS. She has a chib in a left hand and a drink- 
ing cup in a right hand. All the other hands 
are broken. There are some ancient images on 
the top of the temple also. Out-side the temple 
towards the north-west, there is the figure of a 
female votary on a large broken pillar. Besides 
these, there are two seats made of granite stone 
outside the temple. Their size is 3' X 2' x 1'. 

This temple is 'situated one mile away from 
the sea-shore. The beautiful and artistic images 
of this place bear a remarkable similarity with 
the ancient images of Hindu gods and goddesses 
discovered in Java. It is not improbable that 
the artists of Kaligga went from here to Java 
to make these images. The figure of Kamala 
found on the coins of the Gupta Kings of Gau4.a 
is exactly similar to the one I have referred 
to above as having been found on the doorway 
to the temple. It is quite probable that this 
goddess was the tutelary deity of the Gnpta 
kings and was therefore represented on their 
coins. The figure of this goddess has not been 
found upon the coins or insignia of any other 
royal family. From this fact one is inclined to 
conclude that the original temple of Mani- 
nSge^vara was built under orders of some Gupta 
king or of some Hindu chief under the suzerainty 
of the Gupta kings. 

In TikSrSpSra, half a mile away from Mani- 
nSgegvara, there is a broken image of the goddess 
T5ra. 



PANDAVA GHAT. 

There is an ancient sacred place named Pftn- 
dava-ghSt, on the seaside, two and a half miles 
away from Bhimapur. There is a tradition that 
the five PSndavas had been to this place and 
bathed in the sea here. In the Vagaparvan of 
the Mah&bhSrata also, we find that the five 
Pfindavas came to Kaligga and enjoyed the sea- 
bath there. Until recently the people of this 
place used to show a big stone with the foot- 
prints of the P8n4avas on it. That stone has 
now been hurried under the sand on the sea- 
beach. Some time ago, the Jaina merchants used 
to come here to see and worship these foot-prints 
which they believed to be those of Jina. It 
seems from this that this place was an ancient 
sacred place of the Jainas also. There is a 
place called “JShaj-ghStS” by the local people, 
on the sea-shore not far off from PirndavaghS^. 
Ships used to anchor here from ancient times. 
In fact, in the good old days the people of this 
place used to travel by ships and very large 
boats. Their descendants have now degenerated 
into petty fishers earning their livelihood by 
catching fish from the sea by means of boats. 



TUN DURA. 


Village TundnrS is situated at a distance 
of one and a half miles from Bhimapur towards 
the south. There were many temples on the 
.sea shore in this village. All of them have 
been washed away by the sea. Some of the images 
of gods and goddesses of those temples have 
been brought and placed in different parts of 
the village. One of these is an image of two- 
handed B§suli, which lies under a very old Vata 
tree, and another is that of HanumSn. Besides 
these, there are some other small images, lying 
about. The above-mentioned Vata tree appears 
to be three or four centuries old. Many images 
of gods and goddesses and carved stones are 
found stuck within the roots of this tree. In 
the northern part of the village, there is an 
image of a four-handed goddess, with a boy on 
her lap, her head being covered by the hoods 
of seven serpents. By the side of this, there is 
an image of Vagi9vari. These two images are 
so much worn out, that they are evidently at 
least a thousand years old. In this village we 
heard of the existence of many images of gods 
and of ruins of ancient temples on 'the sea 
shore in the southern part .of the village and 
also in many other villages and in jungles on 
the sea shore. 

Tu^4*ii'& included in the Zamindari of 

the BijS of Nilgiri. We have heard from the 
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lips of an old Brahmana of the place that in the 
remote past this part of the country was being 
ruled by a BrShmana family under the suzerainty 
of the Bhafija Rajas ; but the dynasty was extinct 
long ago. In the copper-plate of VidySdhara 
Bhafija we have found mention made of Tundurava 
as having been given away by him. It may not 
be far from the truth to imagine that the present 
village of Tundura is one and the same with the 
Tundura referred to in the plate. 



MUGHAIvMARI. 

About two miles to the north of Daiitan are 
lying the extensive ruins of the once famous 
Mughalm5ri ; and in the north of the present 
village are to be found the remains of the gada 
which bore its name. The natives point to this 
place as having been the site of the gada which 
was built by the famous warrior Vikramajit. 
Originally this plot was one mile scpiarCj but it 
has now been converted into orchards and corn- 
fields save where the royal palace once reared 
its lofty head, and even here only doleful remains 
of its former glory do call forth a sigh and a 
tear from the spectator. 

In the south of the village is the temple of 
the ChandaneQvara Mahadeva. But the one that 
we now see, has, like the Phoenix, grown out of 
the ashes, as it were, of its former self. There is 
a tradition curi’ent here to this effect that this 
Chandane^vara is Svaj^ambhu (self-evolved) ligga 
and it was installed by the queen of Vikramajit. 
Daily she came here to worship this God, while 
her husband went daily to Dantan to offer his 
homage to the famous image of Cy5male9vara. 
At that time the principal gate of Mughalmari 
was close to the Sat-deul of Dantan. 

By the side of the entrance into Mughal- 
mSri from the side of Dantan is a mound 
generally called PSth^ala of Ca 9 isena. Com- 
pletely lost in ruins now, it was at one time a 
big structure of oblong shape, measuring 120 ft 
fi’om east to west and 110 from north to south. 
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Hidden under its debris, and scattered all around 
are to be found heaps of large bricks ; and 
elderly natives assert that formerly a much larger 
quantity of this material was lying about in 
heaps which the people of the adjacent villages 
have since utilized for their private purposes. 
Even now over and along the road, half a mile 
in length, which runs from the gada of Qaji- 
senS to the ruins of the palace of Vikramajit in 
the heart of the village are to be found remnants 
of brick-built structures. These bricks are like 
thin tiles in construcion and measure about 1' x 
11" each. 

The ruins of Ca5isen5 are bounded in the 
east by the Puri Road, in the west by the P5l5 
Dighi, in the south by the DhSna Dighi, and 
by the Bada Dighi in the north. This place is 
pointed to by some as Ca9iBen5’s PStha^SlS 
and by others as her gada. To the south of 
these ruins was a beautiful ‘VSpi’ the edges of 
which were built up in stone. 

The story of Qapisena is almost universally 
known in this part of the country. She «vas the 
daughter of King Vikramajit, alias PratSpaditya, 
A time was when her story was both told and 
listened to with great interest not in this part 
alone but throughout the length and breadth 
of West Bengal. The sweet and anelodious song 
sung in her memory by the Vaidya poet Fakira- 
rEma is now about 3 centuries old. It may not 
be out of place to tell the reader her story here 
as related by the poet : — 

“She was the only daughter of King Vikrama- 
jit, who had one hundred wives, and was like 
the pupil of the eye not only of her father and 
mother but also of her step-mothers. There was 
a PStha^Sla hard by the royal palace, and here 
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boys and girls were alike taught to read and 
write. The princess was a regular student of 
this school as was the Kotwal’s'"'* son, KumSra. 
The seat of the Princess was upon a dais as be- 
fitted her high rank, whilst the seat of Kumara 
as of others was below her when they received 
lessons from the teacher. As luck would have 
it, one day the pencil dropped from her hand and 
at her request the Kotwal’s son picked it up 
for her. The next day also the very same thing 
transpired and ungrudgingly Kumara delivered 
the pencil to her. This happened also the 
following morning and this time the Kotwal’s 
son showed some reluctance to do her bidding. 
The princess requested him more than once 
and at length Kumara gave her to understand 
that he would pick up and hand over the pencil 
if she would thrice promise to give her hand to 
him. Taking it for a plain and simple joke, the 
princess agi^eed to this condition and pledged 
herself thrice to accept his terms. But when 
Kumara afterwards explained the situation plainly 
and told her that she had promised to become 
his wife by the words pledged, the princes was 
taken aback and threatened to disclose the 
audacity of the son of her father’s servant to her 
royal father. But the Kotwal’s son was not so 
easily to be put off. lie began to argue his 
cause and remarked that it was very easy for a 
princess like her to violate her pledge regarding 
it as a light matter and even to carry out her 
threat of having him punished. But the viola- 
tion of a plighted truth like the pledging of 
her hand by a woman was not a light matter. 
Such a pledge was a veiy sacred one and if she 
now broke it, she would be a fallen woman in 


* Kotwal means Cliief Police Olticcr. 
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the eyes of God and man and he supported 
himself by quoting ample authorities from the 
QJSstras. The simple girl was at her wit’s end : 
but being a lover of truth and fearing the conse- 
quences that were sure to visit her were she to 
deviate from its path, she was compelled to carry 
into practice what she had said in joke. While 
taking leave of the Kotwal’s son after the school 
broke up, she advised him to wait for her after 
nightfall under a particular tree. Here she 
would come and then they would decamp to 
some distant place as marriage in the Palace 
was out of the question owing to the disparity 
in their respective ranks. KumSra came and 
anxiously watched the minutes as they were 
flying. The princess also managed with great 
difficulty in joining with her husband at the 
appointed place. Two horses were kept ready 
for the journey ; and mounting them, the couple 
stole away under cover of the night. 

“ The course of true love never runs smooth” — 
this is true also of secret marriages. The couple 
rode on over hills and dales, throwing duet in 
the eyes of their parents, but the spirit of 
vengeance was hotly chasing them. At first 
they were overtaken, quite helpless, by a furious 
storm. Somehow or other they got out of it 
unscathed and continued their journey till at 
midday they reached what was known as ‘TepSn- 
tara matha’ (a limitless and desolate tract of 
country) and were dying with thirst and hunger. 
Here there was a poor inn, at the door of which 
they alighted. Seeing them richly dressed and 
bedecked with jwelleries, the inn-keeper was all 
attention to them and supplied them with pots, 
rice, fuel &c. This was the first time in her life 
that the princess was obliged to apply herself 
to cooking food. Terrible were her sufferings 
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from the voluminous smoke that was rising up 
in curls from the wet fuel when fire was 
applied to it. But all her troubles were for 
nothing. All of a sudden there came upon 
them seven ferocious dacoits. Leaving her 
culinary duty half done, the princess clang to 
the side of her husband and was trembling like 
an aspan leaf. The Kotwal’s son, however, was 
not the least daunted — ^lie knew he was more 
than a match for them all. In the fight that 
ensued he successively killed six of the dacoits, 
and the remaining one fell prostrate at his feet 
and craved for mercy. Against the wishes of the 
princess her husband showed him quarters and 
the consequence was that when the couple were 
off their guard, the knave despatched the Kotwal’s 
son at a stroke. In this miserable plight what 
could the princess do but resign herself absolutely 
to the mercy of the Goddess DurgS ! Now, it so 
happened that at that particular moment that 
goddess was passing through the sky with her 
husband MahSdeva. She was touched to the 
quick by the lamentations of the princess and 
persuaded her husband to restore Kumara to 
life. 

After this they moved off to the bank of the 
river KSjala and leaving his wife here all alone, 
the Kotwal’s son went away to find a market where 
their necessaries could be procured. But there 
were more troubles in store for them. There was 
no market close by ; at least KumSra did not 
find any. But propelled by an unseen destiny, 
he moved on and on, till he was well out of 
the region where he had left his wife. Here 
there lived a flower-woman, generally known as 
HirS-malini. Now, she had a flower garden, the 
trees and plants of which had not, for years past, 
given her any flowers. They were even shorn 
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of their leaves. But lo and behold ! no sooner 
had the Kotwal's son accidentally set his foot 
within the precints of the neglected garden, than 
were all the trees in flowers and their sweet 
fragrance was wafted on the wings of the wind 
far and wide. Breathless in suspense, the 
mSlini ran out of her cottage and she was beside 
herself with astonishment and delight at her 
unexpected good fortune. After the first shock 
of surprise had spent itself, she set herself to 
find out the cause of this miracle. All of a 
sudden she came upon what seemed to her enrap- 
tured eyes a part of the moon dropped from. the 
heavens. Tired and fatigued, the KotwSl’s son 
had laid himself down at the foot of a tree and 
was enjoying a sound sleep. The dart of love 
shot through the heart of the elderly flower- 
woman and she bethought herself of possessing 
this young cupid for his personal charms as well 
as for the life-giving power that he seemed to 
possess. 

Now, this mSlini was a wicked woman, con- 
versant with many of the damned practices of 
witchcraft. She could transform a human being 
into the shape and form of ony other creature 
and she now felt tempted to exercise this power 
upon the unfortunate young man. No sooner had 
she uttered her spell and sprinkled some water 
upon the sleeping KotwSl’s son than he was 
metamorphosed into a lovely young goat but the 
heart within him remained the heart of a human 
being, and to add to his troubles, he also retained 
a full consciousness of his past life. The mSlini 
then took him home and at day time kept him 
concealed under the planks of her wooden floor 
but in the night she brought him out, gave him 
his human shape and tried to please him by all 
the means in her power. 
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There the unfortunate princess passed the 
whole day in extreme anxiety and grief at the non- 
appearance of her husband. Her condition may 
well be imagined than described. She was in the 
centre of a dense forest, all alone, out of which 
she knew not how to come. The day advanced, the 
day declined, the shades of evening fell — but her 
husband did not turn up. In addition to and 
far more distressing than the sense of her own 
insecurity was the uncertain dread as to what had 
befallen her husband. She Avas crying aloud 
bemoaning her lot. Now, it so happened that 
king Naradhvaja who had come out a-hunting 
to this forest, was passing hard by the place. 
He was attracted by the bewailings, directed his 
step in the direction and at length found himself 
in the presence of a matchless beauty in full 
bloom. It was evening, the wild birds were 
singing merrily, a mild and gentle breeze was 
flowing and the place was a lonely one, upon the 
bank of a gently murmuring river, — the king 
felt very amorously inclined. He made overtures 
of love to the princess, adding, as points deserv- 
ing her consideration, that he was a very powerful 
king, had a lot of wives, but was ready ard will- 
ing to make her the greatest and the most 
favoured queen if she would but marry him. 

The princess was touched to the quick to 
hear these words fall from the lips of one, to 
whom the people were to look up for succour and 
protection. With folded hands she implored 
the king to have pity upon her distress and 
addressed him as “ Father.” But the king turned 
a deaf ear to her entreaties as well as to the term 
of the address and perforce he took her home. 
He had, however, a very strong common sense ; 
he knew that only by gentle persuation could he 
expect to win the lady’s heart. So he began to 
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humour her a little and agreed in accordance with 
her wishes to postpone the marriage to some future 
date. The princess was under the impression 
that her husband would return before this period 
of grace would be over. But she was mistaken. 
At length she implored the mercy and protec- 
tion of the goddess, who had once helped her up, 
and who was known to be the patron deity of 
faithful women. The goddess became propitious, 
told her the secret of her husband and advised her 
to arrange for her worship. So a few days before 
the period of grace would be over, she asked the 
king to make suitable aiTangements for the wor- 
ship of the goddess Durga cn tlie day of the expiry 
of her term. The king, who would not for the 
life of him deny her anything, did his level best 
to have everything ready for the occasion. One 
thing more he did. The princess had told him 
that the goddess had intimated to her in a dream 
that she wanted the sacrifice of the goat which 
the malini kept concealed uuiler the planks 
of her floor. He compelled the malini, under 
pain of death, to show her place of concealment, 
but he was puzzled to find that tliere were more 
than one goat there. Not knowing which one 
the goddess would like, he brought home all of 
these goats. At this the Princess was much 
distressed. But fortune favoured her. When 
the goats were tied together to a post ready for 
sacrifice, the poor creatures, who were not de- 
prived of their feelings and power of speech, 
began to lament their hard lots. At once the 
princess recognised her husband, and, as previ- 
ously advised by the goddess, she sprinkled 
some water from the pot in which the waters with 
which the goddess was bathed were deposited 
upon the particular goat. And lo and behold, 
there stood before the petrified spectators a majes- 
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tic and glorious human being ! And before they 
had regained their senses, the princess was in 
the close and warm embrace of her husband. 
Tears rolled down their cheeks, their voices were 
stifled, blit they were exchanging speechless but 
more effective messages through their eyes. 
When the excitement had abated a little, the 
king heard the story of the lady he had hoped 
to marry and congratulated himself that some- 
how or other he had become the instrument of 
bringing about the re-union of this faithful couple. 
Words were also sent to the father of the 
princess. 

Now, the father of the princess, the whole 
affection of whose heart was rivetted upon this 
only child, had almost broken his heart over 
the loss of his daughter. Copious and incessant 
were the tears that he had shed after her and 
the result was he had lost the use of both of 
his eyes, hiqnally miserable was the condition 
of his one hundred wives. But when they came 
to know that she had been found, and found 
quite hale and hearty, all tlieir troubles were 
over, as though under a magic spell. They 
hastened to the house of the king where their 
daughter was putting up with her husband and 
clasped her to their bosoms all at a time. 

Thereafter the days passed veiy mei*ri]y and 
happily. In coiirse of time the old king died 
leaving the Kotwal’s son as his successor ; but 
before his death, and to crown his happiness, 
a son was born to the princess. Time rolled on 
and the young lad grew a fine young man. 
Then making over the kindgom to him with their 
blessings, the princess and her husband went 
away to Vaikuntha in the chariot which Vifnu 
had sent down for the purpose.” 
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There is a belief amongst the natives of this 
place that the ga^a was built by (Pa9isen5 and 
herl)UBband, on their return, jnst on the spot 
where the school once stood. Hence, the place 
is still known by the name of Qa^isenS. It 
was at the hands of the Mahomedans that this 
gada met with its destruction. 

As regards the time when MughalmSri fell 
into ruins, nothing' definite is known. But then 
we have a strong suspicion that the terrible war 
between the Mogxils and the PathSns that was 
going on for some time during the reign of 
Akbar, brought about the ruin of this city of 
palaces. Mr. Blochman’s observation on this 
point is quoted below in extenso : — 

“ Now from the facts that the battle took 
place soon after the Imperialists had left GbittuB 
which lies a little E. E. N. of Mednipur, and 
that after the victory Rsjah Todar Mall, in a 
pursuit of several days, pushed as far as Bhadrak, 
I was led to conclude that the battle must have 
taken place near Jalesar (Jellasore), and pro- 
bably north of it, as Abulfazl would have men- 
tioned the occupation of so large a town. On 
consulting the large Trigonometrical Map of 
OrissB lately published, I found on the road 
from Mednipur to Jalesar the village of Mogyl- 
maree (Mughalmari i. e. Mughal’s Fight), and 
about seven miles southwards, half-ways between 
Mughalmari and Jalesar, and two miles from 
the left bank of the Soobanreeka river, the 
village of Tookaroe. 

According to the map the latitude of Mughal- 
mSri is 22°, and that of Tookaroe, 21°, 53' 
nearly. There can be no doubt that the Tookaroe 
is the Takaroi, of the AkbarnSmah. 

The battle extended over a large ground. 
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BadSonI speaks of three, four kos, i. e. about six 
miles, and thus the distance of Takaroi from 
MughulmSri is accounted for.”* 

The founder of the present zamindar family 
of DSntan helped the Mughals in the war that 
took place between them and the PathSns, and 
was in consequence honoured with the title of 
‘Viravala’ by Todar Mai the Commander of the 
Mughal forces. At that time DSutan was included 
within the territories of the Chief of Mayur- 
bhafija. But as the latter allowed the PathSn 
Chief to take refuge in his kingdom, Todar Mai 
got highly incensed and gave away DSntan-gada 
and its adjacent zaminclary to Viravala, The 
zamindary has since continued in the possession 
of his descendants. 


* Blochmanii's Ain-l-Akbari. Vul. I*p. 376. 
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About two miles to the north of Mughalm&ri 
described above is the famous shrine of Civa 
known as Gagane^vara ; and about one mile to 
the north of it is the very aneient village of 
KSsiSri. Ample traces are even now discernible 
to prove that once upon a time a flourishing and 
thickly-peopled town extended from Gagane^vara 
to the outskirts o*' the village of KSsiSri. On 
one side of this ancient town Avas located Gaga- 
ne^var Mahadeva and on the other the big 
temple of the goddess Sarvama:ggal5. A time 
was when the Suvarnarekha washed the foot of 
this temple ; and although it has receded far off, 
yet its old bed can still be seen. We have read 
in the geneological history of the PS9ch5tya Vai- 
dika of Bengal written on palm leaves and about 
three htindred years old that the royal Sena 
dynasty reigred in a place called KSQipuri and 
situated on the banks of the SuvarnarekbS. Two 
sons were born to Vijayasena, one of the rulers 
of this place ; the elder being named Malla and 
the younger CySmala. It was the latter that 
conquered East Bengal and made the city of 
Vikramapura his capital. And it was he who, on 
the occasion of the CSkuna-satra brought down 
several Sagnika Brahmanas from KarnSvati. The 
venerable modern dynasty of the PS^chStya Vai- 
dika did in reality spring from these SSgnika BrSh- 
manas * From the other genealogical work of 


* Vide for particulars, my work in Bengali, entitled “ Banger J^tiya 
Itihasa. Vol 11. pt. 3, pp. 14-17. Here the original ^lokas have been 
quoted from the ancient unpublished works, 
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the PS^chStya Vaidika it has been established that 
it was the aforesaid Vijayasena who conquei’ed 
Gaucja aad was the father of the highly famous 
BallSlaseaa. According to the Pa^chStya Kula- 
mafijari Qyamalavarnaa’s sway iu Vikrainapura 
commeaced iu Qaka 994, i.e. 1072 A. D., while 
autiquariaus are of opinion that about that time 
Vijayasena also established his authority in 
Gauda. It is known from the DeopSda inscrip- 
tion of Vijayasena that his ancestors reigned 
in the Deccan Under these circumstances, the 
work of palm-leaf referi’ed to above leads us 
to infer that the dynasty of the Sena Kings of 
Gauda reigned for a while iu Kacipurl on the 
banks of the Suvarnarekha after they had left 
the Deccan. Although Vijayasena and his sou 
CySmala extended their sway over Gauda and 
Vanga, yet, as we learn from the work of palm- 
leaf, alluded to above, his other son Malla 
continued to rule in this Kacipuri. There is no 
doubt that the ancient name of KapTpuri has 
now degenerated into Kasiari. 

A belief is current among the inhabitants of 
this village that at one time hundreds of thousand 
people lived and moved here and thousands of 
beautiful edifices reared their lofty heads. At 
night the floods of light coming through the 
windows of the houses illumined the whole 
village to such an extent that even on new moon 
nights the traveller did not require any lamp to 
light up his way from one end of the village to 
the other. This prosperous town was destroyed 
by the violent Mahomedans ; yet during the 
I'eign of , the Mughal Emperors some traces 
of its former glory could still be seen and a 
large number of people i-esided here. The gentry 
of this place state curiously enough that_ the 
people of this ancient town took to guli (opiums 
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eating) during the rule of the Nawabs. In course 
of time this habit became common among the 
rich and the poor alike ; and it is the pernicious 
influence of this intoxicating article that is 
mainly responsible for the depopulation of this 
village. 

Of the ruins that are to be met with here 
at the present time, the KurumverS (temple 
enclosure) of Gagane^vara are the most notable. 
The wall is built up of blood-red sandstone, and 
is about 10 feet high. Inside the enclosure and at 
the eastern extremity of it is a temple of Qiva. 
There is here a well inside the temple-house and 
within this well is located a Civa-liigga. Dia- 
metrically opposite to this, i. e., at the western 
extremity, there is to be found a Musjid also. 
From the Persian inscription attached to this we 
learn that it was built by one Muhammad TSher 
during the reign of Aurangzeb and that its 
construction was completed in 1082 (Hizrt). 

There is a deep tank in the east bearing the 
name of Yoge9vara-Kunda. It is alive with 
crocodiles. 

The following tradition is current among the 
people of the place regarding the Kurnmverft : — 
MahfirSja Kapile^vara of the DevarSja family of 
Orissa built this temple and set up inside it a 
Qiva-ligga under the name of Gagane 9 vara. 

The KurumberS of the temple is even now 
standing almost unimpaired. This stone-built 
temple is a fine building, 200 cubits in length 
and 150 in beadth. On its western wall there is 
to be found a Oriyft inscription, the characters 
of which have, however, become illegible. It 
is rumoured that the Muhammadans destroyed 
it. 
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The SarvamaggalS Devi of KSsiSri is cele- 
brated as being one of the principal goddesses 
of Orissa and Mednapur, who respond to the 
earnest prayers of their votaries. Pilgrims from 
countries afar off come to offer worship to this 
deity. It is an image of Gauri but with two 
hands and sitting upon a lion. The PSndSs, 
however, in her DhySiia mentally picture her as 
possessing four hands. A book dealing with 
the glories of this goddess was also in the pos- 
session of the predecessor in office of the 
present PShda, but it was lost when the house 
was reduced to ashes by fire. The popular im- 
pression is that the Muhammadans broke down 
and razed to the ground the original temple of 
this goddess and the small temple of to-day 
and its NStamandira (portico in front of a temple) 
were built by a king of Orissa. On the left side 
of the principal temple is a stone-plate bearing 
an inscription in Oriya characters. When this 
temple had to be repaired and the portico was 
built, the inscription became invisible behind the 
masonry work. A small part of it is, however, 
open to view on the left side, though it is 
illegible to some extent. We took ^eat pains 
in deciphering this part of the inscription and 
succeeded in reading the name of Raghubhaigja 
Deva on it. We have obtained a faint glimpse 
also to the effect that this king dedicated some 
lands for the worship of Sarvamaggalft. We 
have said before, while speaking of Mughalmiri, 
that this part of the country was at one time in- 
cluded in the territories of the Bhafija RijSs of 
Mayhrabhaftja. We have also said, when we 
spoke of MSntri, that Govinda VidySdhara killed 
KakhSruS, king of Utkal, in 1456 A. D., and 
usurped the throne. Raghunith Bhanja was a 
nephew (sister’s son) of his; and because he 
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was the younger son of the R5j5 of Mayura- 
bhafija, he was given the nickname of “ Chhota 
RSya ” or “ Chhotra ” under which he was. more 
generally known. He took up arms against his 
uncle the ruler of Utkala and occupied its 
northern part. Probably it was this Bhafija 
prince who built the temple of SarvamaijgalS. 
The characters of the inscription referred to 
above are clearly of the 15th century A. D. 

There is also an inscription in Oriya cha- 
racters upon the vault in front of the Nata- 
mandir of the temple of Sarvamaijgala. This 
has also become illegible in some parts by being 
whitewashed. The mode of placing the words 
in this inscription seems to point to a little later 
time than that of the inscription which bears 
the name of Raghubhanja. In this also mention 
is made of several plots of land set apart for the 
worship of gods. On the other side of the 
courtyard of the temple of Sarvamaggala thej’e 
is to be found one which was dedicated to her 
consort Civa. Some believe that in ancient times 
this lin^a was installed in a temple inside the 
celebrated Kurumbera of Oagane^vara. But 
when the Muhammadans broke down that temple 
and utilized the ground surrounded by the 
Kurumbera as u fort, the worshippers of the 
image stealthily took it away and kept concealed 
till peace was again restored, when they re-ins- 
tailed it. But there are others Avho hold that the 
linga of Gagane^vara was taken away by Ganji§ 
Mah&rEja. 

Among the ancient relics of Kasiari the two 
DargSs in the immediate vicinity of MughalpadS 
are worthy of special note. Gne was built 
during the reign of ShfthjahSn and the other 
when Aurangzeb was on the throne. T!he 
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first was destroyed by the MarStha ; and on 
the spot on which this DargS once stood is now 
to be found a stone image with a Persian inscript- 
ion behind it : — “ During the prosperous reign 
of Shah-Jahan, the earth received a power by 
this building. There is none wlio can build such 
a one. The mind sought to express the date . . . 
(For Original Sec Plate No. 78B.) 

Many have held that the above image repre- 
sented certain Muhammadan saint. But in 
view of the fact that the making of images is 
strictly prohibited in the Muhammadan scripture 
we feel some hesitation in endorsing the above 
view. Though the roof of the other Darga has 
fallen down, yc.'t the four walls are even now 
standing. Above its entrance is to be found the 
following Persian inscription — 

“ God the mcrcifid said, ‘ He who is obedient 
to God and his prophets be will be sent to the 
heavens, Avhich is full of rivers and canals, and 
he who turns his back upon them will be 
punished rigorously. La illaha al allaha. This 
great mosque was built during the reign of 
Sultan Aurangzeb. God protect his kingdom 
always by Muhammad Tahir. — The date of 
completion 1082.” 

(For original see Plate No. 780.) 
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In this appendix eight copper-plate inscrip- 
tions are dealt with. Of these, five wei-e granted 
by the Bhafija kings, two b}’^ the Tugga and 
the remaining one by the Culkika family. And 
of the first five, four plates {viz. from No. 84 to 
96) have ali'eady been published in the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal ; but the remain- 
ing one of this set viz., the copper-plate grant of 
Ranabhanjadeva, fviz. from No. 79 to 83) I'ecently 
discovered at Baud, and the other three (viz. from 
97 to 102) are here published for the first time. 
In the first place we shall take up and discuss 
the Bhafija plates. 

The copper-plates that have already been 
published have not been properly edited save 
that of Vidyadharabhafija.'* So I have tried my 
level best to decipher these inscriptions by con- 
sulting facsimiles of the originals. Want of 
space, however, compels me to give here only 
brief accounts of these plates. 

1. Baud-plates of Ranabhafijadeva ; — Four 
years ago two sets of copper-plates were turned 
up by the plough. The characters on both these 
sets were found to be similar in form and mea- 
surement and both the series refer to grants 
by MahSrSja Ranabhafijadeva. Each set con- 
sisted of three plates joined together by a thick 


* Viffr Epigraphia Tntlica Vol, IX. p. 27lfF. 
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copper ring with a copper seal upon it. Upon 
the seal were inscribed the signs of om.svastika, 
and the figure of a bear or a bull, and below 
that in bold type the word ‘Ori Ranabhanja- 
devasya.’ Apparently the characters belong to 
the 11th century A. D, Save the difference 
that is to be found in regard to the years of 
tlie reigns, and in the particulars about the 
grant mentioned in the plates, both the 1st and 
the 2nd plate of the two sots are almost similarly 
worded, especially in the imprecatory Clokas. 
We do therefore content oiirselves with publish- 
ing a transcript and full-sized facsimile of only 
one of these sets fNo. 70-83). 

2. Bamanghati-plato of Ranabhanjadeva and 
of Rajabhunjadeva : — the subject of these copper- 
plates have already appeared in the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. So we 
abstain from going into the details of their 
discovery. 

Adibhanja was another name of Virabhadra, 
the ancestor of Ranabhanjadeva and his son 
Rajabhanja (No. 81, 1 . 5-C, No. 86. 1 . 5-6.). A 
lineal descendant of this Adibhanja was named 
Kottabhafija. Ranabhanjadeva was the son of 
the latter’s son Digbhanja, and Ranablmfija’s 
son was named Rajabhanja (No. 86. 1 , 9-14). Both 
of the last two have been described as inhabitants 
of Khijjigga-kotta (No. 84, 1 . 14 : No. 86. 1 . 13.). 
This Khijjiijga-kotta is now the celebrated Nich- 
ing included in the Panchpir sub-division of the 
Mayurabhanja State*. The villages that were 
given away by the copper-plate of Ranabhafijadeva 
were comprised within ‘Korandiya’ and the 
Devakunda-Vi^aya, situated in the northern part 


’•'For a detailed account of Khicbing vide Mayurabhanja Arehojological 
Survey. Vol. TI. 
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of the area of Khijjigga.’ (No. 84. 1. 16.). The 
village ‘.Korin jiya’ situated only 5 miles 
north-west of Khiching reminds ns of the 
Korandiya Visaya mentioned in the copper- 
plate. The name of the village that was given 
away under the copper-plate of llajabhanja- 
deva was ‘Brahmanavasti’. It was ‘a part of 
the Brahmanavasti Vi§aya situated in the 
northern part of the area of Khichiijga.’ (No. 
86 1. 15-17). By far the larger portion of this 
Brahmanavasti ^4saya is now included in the 
Bamanghati siih-division. The headquarters of 
this subdivision bear also the same name. Within 
a couple of miles of the station there is to be 
found a village named Biahmanavasa. There 
is no doubt that this village is the one that has 
been referred to in the above copperplate as 
‘Brahmanavasti. ’ 

3. Gumsur plates of NetrbhaSjadeva and 
plates of Vidyadharabhanjadeva ; — 

It appears that the plate of Netrbhanja and 
Vidyadharabhanjadeva were issued fi’om a place 
called Vijaya-Vanjulvaka. This name has 
been spelt slightly difl'ercntly ; in the first No. 

88. Z. 8) the word is Vijaya-Vanjxdvaka, and in 
the second (No. 92. 1. 8) we have Vijaya- 
Vafijulvaka. 

From these we learn also that to Netrbhanja 
was applied the epithet of Kalyanakala^a (lit, a 
pitcher of good) and to Vidyadharabhanja that 
of Dharmakala$a {i.e., a pitcher of piety). (No. 

89. Z. 2 and No. 93. Z. 2 respectively). Both of 
these kings are also said to have been ‘Parama- 
mShefvara’ (staunch devotees of Mahe 9 vara) and 
styled ‘MaharSja.’ We are further told that 
Netrbhanja’s father’s name was Ranabhafija and 
grandfather’s (^atrubhafija (No. 89. Z. 3-4) while 
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the name of Vidyadharahhafija’s father was CilS- 
bhafija, that of his grandfather Digbhafija and 
that of his great-grandfather Ranabhanja (No. 
93. 1 . 3-5.). The name of the land granted under 
the copper-plate of the former was Macchau- 
grama, it being included in the “MacchSukhanda 
Vi§aya.” (No. 89. 1 . 5 and No. 90. Z. 1) ; and the 
land that was granted under the copper-plate of 
the latter was named TundurSvagrSraa and includ- 
ed in the ‘Ramalabba’ or ‘Ramalakhanda Vi^aya’ 
(No. 93. Z. 7. and No. 94. Z. 4). The present locations 
of MacchSukhanda and Ramalakhanda have not 
yet been ascertained. It is clear from the 
characters used in these inscriptions that the 
sway of the Bhanja kings was not confined with- 
in the limits of llayurabhafija alone, but in the 
10th and 11th centuries, extended beyond those 
limits even up to the mountainous regions of 
Gumsur and Baud. The name of Ranabhafija- 
deva of this dynasty is really a piece of veritable 
curiosity to the historian. The Baud-plate gives 
Gandhata as the name of Ranabhafija’s father 
(No. 79, Z. 5) and the Bamanghati plate makes him 
the son of Digbhafija (No. 84, Z. 10) ; while the 
copper-plate of Vidyadharabhafija distinctly says 
that Digbhafija was the son of Ranabhafija and 
the Gumsur-plate makes Catrubhafija the father 
of the latter. Eighteen years before when I first 
landed in Orissa in connection with my anti- 
quarian researches and called at the office of the 
Divisional Commissioner to examine an old cop- 
per-plate, I was told that the late Commissioner, 


1. For the Bamanghati plate of Ranabbanjatleva and his son ESja- 
bhanjadeva, vide J. A. S. B. 1871, pt. 1. p, 1(54 — 1(58. For Gumsur 
plates of Netriblianjadeva, vide J. A. B„ 1837, p. 607 ff, and for the 
plates of Vkly&dharabhanjadeva, vide J. A, S. B.. 1887, pt., 1, p, 166 ff, 
as also the paper recently contributetl by Dr, Kielhorn t ) the Epigra- 
phia Indk'a, Vol. IX, 272ff. 
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Mr. Metcalfe, had sent for publication to the Asia- 
tic Societj" of Bengal a Bhanja plate that lie Lad 
discovered in Balasore and that was afterwards 
published by Dr. Eajendralal Mitra as the 
copper-plate of Vidyadharahhanjadeva. Now the 
fact that the plate was found in Balasore will 
naturally lead us to infer that this Vidyadhara- 
bhanja was a king of Mayurabhanja, so close 
to this district. We find that the village, which 
was given away under his copper-plate was 
named Tundurava ; and if local tradition has to 
be believed, the very ancient village of 
Tundura in Balasore of which we have 
spoken before* and which is now in the posses- 
sion of the Chief of the Nilgiri State', was in- 
cluded in the grant of land made by the 
Government of Alayurabhanja. Under these cir- 
cumstances we do not hesitate in the least 
to take modern Tundurava for the village of 
‘ Tundura ’ referred to in the copiier-plate of 
Vidyadharabhanja. Again there is a perfect 
resemblance in the wording as well as in 
the characters used, between the first of 
copper-plates of Vidyadharabhanja (No. 92) and 
the first (No. 88) of those of Netrbhanjadeva dis- 
covered in Guinsur. From this it can be assert- 
ed with authority that these two kings sprang 
from the same stock. Hence it is gathered 
that about 8 centuries back a branch of the 
Bhafija dynasty left Mayurabhanja and settled 
in the region of Gumsur. Even now there is a 
tradition current in the Barid State that it was 
a prince of the Bhafija dynasty of Mayurabhanja 
that went and founded a royal house there. The 

1. V’ide Hepovt on TuiuUira, p. 105. 

2. Vide Preface, vvlierc wc bavc shown lli.'ii was also under 

Mayurabhanja. 
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co25pei’-plate of Ranabhafijadeva that has been 
brought to light from Baud, may with safety be 
taken as having been inscribed in the 11th 
cjeutury A. D., or a little before or after it. 
Under these circumstances there can but be 
little doubt that the sway of the Bhanja 
dynasty was established there about nine cen- 
turies before. 

The remaining three copi)er-plates have no 
connection whatsoever with the Bhanja Iloiise. 
Bat then two of these, viz. that of Clayadatxujga 
and of Kulastambhadeva ( No. 97-98 and 
No. 101-102) were sent for deciphering by 
the Chief of the Talcher State to the Chief of 
Mayurabhafija. And under the direction of the 
latter these two have been deciphered and 
arc published along with the Report. Beside 
the plate of Clayadatunga, I hajxpened also 
to come by a rubbing of a plate granted by 
one Vinitatuijga under the following circum- 
stances. It is now two years that the 
rubbing of this jxlate was sent to the Indian 
Museum and my friend Babu Rakhaladasa 
Banarji (now Personal Assistant to the Director- 
General of Archaeological Survey) Avas kind 
enough to send it to me for deciphering. I learnt 
from him that this plate had also come from the 
Talcher State. As the rubbing was not found 
good and legible, no attempt was made to have 
a facsimile from it. So only the reading is fur- 
nished here. All these three plates bristle with 
so many and so great typogi’aphical errors that 
it will be ab.solutely labour lost to attempt at 
any fair translation of them. But then they seem 
to be clear on one point viz. that at one time 
(probably between the 11th and the 13th cen- 
tury) the Ra§trakuta and the Qulkika or ChSlu- 
kya dynasty exercised considerable influences in 
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the 3’alcher quarter of Utkala. There is niiioh 
to be said about both those houses ; ])ut lest I 
should be deemed to have unnecessarily pro- 
longed the subject, I furnish here only the read- 
ings of the plate and reserve the historical dis- 
cussion on them for the next volume. 


BAUD PLATES OF RANABHANJADEVA. 

No. 79. Plate I. ( Reverse ) 
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0 » ^ ^C 7 K/ C 2 ^ ^ r 

SisR*aif»S 

A'^fe»Vr 
>r y) *;^.S,rf- v 


^ »r> 2 

•v ^ KJ- ^ iy <v . 




rnATnrA>7jA AHrrr^EOLonirAL Survey. 


' hr- yj 0 o 

^ ^.■' .>r,)-:r w 

r~- trCZ'.-^ ..V-- ^ 


^ pf-- 5 -'^ 3 ., 


• V 

’r7 ^ 


o r ‘(^) ;’■/ ,'■, 

■ P't r- 

\> )C' rK‘ ' 

^rr' 


. r ’ 


^ 0 ^'<u <S,^c 

? V w ’%< 1' 

t-r ^ ^ 


wT 


r f >s> y jn^ 

^ 5 “ ■''•‘ST ^ ^ 


a3gE'M$'i-5l’'s’ 

.rs'isil.g'vEs? 


y ^ ^ vVc 


er-,r r- vo 

f)ty S’'^ K" 


kT C 

^ ^*Tl r' '^y'' ' ^ ^ ry*^ vU '' kV' - -,j' 

^ ^ C '^C vV pr ^:rJ^?rVp- 

- S R^'tiO cO-SO:-r -'' 

?Rcr 7 .'. Ccr'p: : 

'' 7 : “ i '-^ ■■ 

0 i_. " '■ ■ ^ ~ “ 


>0 

^ ^ ’r,-} > ~ . - 

ig I r pr-' ‘o IS 


kU'- ^ 


OtJ 


O 


hf^'r 

^ y ^'O"* * 


;>T 


>0 *- 


s o-s pr‘' 

ctes® ': ■ 

f*QX! "'f 

:~r Cl 'p^j. 


■Oi’^ '->>vo 
j::? ' kr K/ 




Baud ptnte^ oj Kaiiabluinja Oovu. 
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Line 3. ^^T^TTT^TWWT^fRiF’ii^TTTinnrTrirT^rnR^- 
?nw^5[€tJTOi5»*%itssr'® 

^T^sr- 

„ 5. ?[ ^3|[?r: ii 

wfh?»Tftisww5w: wIsfffifki^Tm- 

„ <>• ^giftr*TT’“ ^nm- 

ttr*^ ?:m*w h^t- 

„ 7. I irfe?raT?ig?:iR:^’**ftfiisn u 

«ri^Tst H- 

„ 10. fksrr ?m^w»r^»r fff^rarflfnlwTfw^^^*' 

?n^- 

„ 11. imt ^T^«fT?[ n’CWfm 

an si^«T firft* 


(i*) Read >i5qt« i (13) Read winfhJT’l I (14) Read a»nfirwfn 1 
(15) Read i (16) Read qdffl | 

(17) Read «'si%’5tqfq§9 I (18) Read 1 

{19) Read ci«^q^«T«l I 60) Read 
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APPENDIX. 


No. 8i. Plate 11. ( Reverse) 

Line 1. ^ x(xw, 

„ 2. 31 tsrf^^irfti mm ii 

mirsiTm ^ttt m^r- 

„ .3. f«r: wTif^fir- 

qm qm ?i?T wftr: ?Tm u 

3TT3^qi^W 

„ 4. mfwqr: 

3q^T3ii?^ xqqiWTqtq* ii 

,, 5. mqrqqimTf^ ^ 

qWfNrq^mTfnr nfirmmfw# ii 

q3frfq«ifH- 

„ (). fwpm^: qrc* fqr qT% 

3ifw?T%3i 'qfi‘ qifm q[q f^q i 
„ 7. mqtlf qrqqiT^qT ^ q^qjTt II 
^ fqqqr” iffwwprr ftrafir: q- 
„ 8. qrf? II 

f^35i%qr ifftqf wfqmqqflwqf (i) 
q?:3irnTmfq 

( 2 i) Readsfuri (aa) (a3)3l^aq| 

(a 4 > Read^tn’ (as) Read I 



Mayurabhanja Archaeological Survey. 


& 


^ {p5?cSl w»|rf 

^L'lTk l^rr Cr ^ '•'’ 

‘'1’^^ %.ff ‘I n,’^' f ^,- 


iv V 

c;^ -■ -■ ’1. V) 
/>!■■' Jc'; . 
'C\ Tr 

v^ U 


? ?-ff- 



>3 kr ^'CrW 'IL ^ ^ 'O' "y 

55gr.cAj:,fe 



IfS? 


^r. ^ >r1 V? L'-y ■•■..,, > 


^ kI ^ c 

kJ "r 


Ti- 


V 


fv to j 

W>S- 

■;:^ >r 

■c:^ iJJ'o ■ 

■"'•V 


^lirrXr 

'^*7 

;l) [y /'ij 


^ p/fO 
jjjj P 


Co 

^,1 

Ct: '''■ 




:.iS 

V-? ' 

■'0 

li’.’f - \ / 


^1 

GO 


i>««<f/ jilatts uf Ranabhanja Deva. Xo. III. (Obverse). 
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Line 9 . h 

(i) 

fvsr%wTf%5fl 311^* H?r^s- 

„ lO- qf II 

^3T3g33T3T3T wf33T5TUS!«3 (i) 
tntr ^f^gr srat m:: (ii) 

,, 11. f?H?f (i) 

nT3W t5f33Tf%r5^'’^^'9lfl (||) 

3T3f3 


No, 82. Plate III. (Reverse) 


Line 1. nJW TOWT wfil^T’T^ 

>» <K 





II 


,5 2 . ( 1 ) 

wfiff’fr! fsfWB^?rt 3i?i ( 1 ) 

„ 3 . ^ ( 1 ) 

»f3t 3 Rpai^ II 

., 4. ^ ( ' ) 

^ W\ 3ffT B 


(* 6 ) Read .t I ( 27 ) Read 1 ( 28 ) Read ?iwtf 1 % 1 

( 29 ) Read mw’ f? 1 

( 30 ) Read 1 
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AITENDIX. 


Lino 5. (l) 

51 ^ II 
H- 

d 

„ (). ^unisr^r^P?^ ' ( i ) 

^ffsw #fii?T 'OTsiT *r ^tr- 

„ 7. n 

^c?T ^^fSrl (|) 

»ifiWIT ?TqT ^ 

W II 

8. qfuq^^ qf^ siq? ■’ ^^f^fsirqqf^ I 
qq ^ qqsr q^sr TTTt- 

„ 9 . ^fir II 

f^: V[V^*jf^ (l) 

wftT^m ir% qmrr w- 

fqqrfq v 

„ 10. fq^ ' qw^f?Tnriff“ (i) 

sTirqifq^ wqqrqrfw^- 

®v, ^ 

qg irfirq: n 

,, 11. wfir q: qf?nmfq q^' wfit qq^ffq 
#r fqqifr 

(3J) Read Qsn* I (32) Read ^eii; l 

{33) Read fqnWT' 1 (34) Read fq>^: | 

(35) Read ?atii»ii: 1 (36) Read wais^ i (37) Read 1 



MaYURAHHANJA ARCH.YOLDCirAr. SlTRVEY. 




T 

^•V ,. . 

c ^ 'b 
r 7 ;r %a: 

»r 


KO 


■• — H)" ^ cL^ 

‘>ro p3 

hr 


O 



KT ^ 

^ kj ,<-0 

li, r^ ^ 

' -■ s? 

>rr* ^ 

']f a ...cr. 

^ ^ f rr^ 

>v Fr^- r,- 

tot ^ ';; 

yrcr ^ . )-',J 


g) 


t 

R: 


r 


t 


— r >' ■" ^ '/■■' ■' rr 
fo„ Kt» ^ . ■- h) 

,V 5 ~ U 3 hr 

^ \r/' C-: »' ":■ 

V. H-r ’ 


hj- 

■f ‘.“v 


'> Ki; 

'rrv 
*'/ 


CO 

CO 


Baud viates vf RauabLanja Peva, !Xo. III. (Roverge). 




AiTENDlX. 


Ill 


No, S3. Plate III ( Reverse ) 

Line 1. 11 

„ 2 . ^ ^ 

ft^uu" II 

,. 3. 

'<»g:wRP?r% wr^^’^rmmT- 

„ 4. ^■RTf ' 

„ 5. %IT ^f®?i W^TTRRl^H^nr II 


BAMANGHATI PLATE OF RANABHANJADEVA. 


No. 84. 


( Obverse ) 


Line 1. I w- 

,, 2. W«rW3|[fr' *raT^t*l: ftf^€WT- 

„ 3. «r: fsq?n?n^:' 1 ^x^- 


wfxrtxw 


(38) Read »it^t 1 ( 39 ) Read i ( 4 °) Read I 

(41) fat« 1 «fT: I (4*) Read I 

(43) Read «ifa4fi|^f|«' (44) R«a <3 1 

(i) Read fwffr 1 ( 2 ) Read I 
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AJ>J*ENDIX. 


Liiieo. 

„ 6 . ^ II ?l^Tf^«- 

„ 7. ^?t: st?:: 

^ Cs, 

,, 8. ^rifT: 

„ 1 0. ?nT^^ 9m?irftiH: i ?tww' 

„ 11. gr: ar^; 

„ 12 . ai?T"’^5iT 

77 ■ >» 

„ 13. I OnJT'’ TMi iraj^^f^^ tow: fti- 

„ 14. ^TOTOKtTO^fimqTO: 

„ 15. I ^ij^T- 

„ K). 

„ 17. ?ft «n^T faiTO; Fim 

„ 18 . f«iTOTOf«T:'’ f^wf^vwnr: wlwr- 

No. 85. ( Reverse ) 

line 1. «fn?i: w»f^q?nTOm: qTOnimTfk 
„ 2 . tfiT^ftr'® f%TO: ^unwTWJi''’ 

„ 3 . ^;;|t5RTOaa!fTW»T^lZ«3JTtwt 

(3) Read f«ai 1 (4) Read 1 (5) Read afss 1 (6) Read 

aS I (7) Read and^X^; 1 (8) Read 4«4is{ | 

(9) Read )B^irn 9 a[T; 1 (10) Read i (ii) Read gfiifirT Ml 1 
(12) Read fiiaf 1 (13) Read 1 (14) Read wguif 1 

(15) Read 1 ( 16) qRw#lflq^a» I (17) Read ijtqai; | 

(18) Read qwfirtntMfin (19) Read qimqrw' 1 






Mayurabiianja Archjeological Survicy. 
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Line 4. ww:*® f^f^'^f- 

„ 5. ^%V' ii?TTts»j?( ?iT?ni ^'sr»lr- 

„ (>. 

„ 7, ^Tsifir; ir*T- 

„ 8. Tiflffir: 2i?T w;^’ hw" rr^ 

?I^ <T?T 

„ 9. »ITW^Cir5rWT W. XT^^ffT nifw’' 

,, 10. qr^rwinsm* tii^’iTT- 

,, 11. *srT ^ ^ ftsrat gTlf^w''eEIT''>fq®- 

Oy 

„ 12. fir: iT'ir ii u f^f^f?:?r 

„ 13. ?Tf fir?rT vtSRm- 

„ 14. ’(tr ^ w 

„ 15 ?iT«T^: ir-’ ^iT^n?^Tiaf^^’sif 

„ IG. f5jr2m«ifwi 

„ 17. ^«fT P? sxpf 3?[t: ff- 

„ 18. II o It ^^7^ 5^ t 

(20) Read \ (21) Read I (2*) Read ijfR: and 

Omit ci?ei) I (23) Read qTfl^i: I (24) I 

(25) Read wfurfcqt | (26) «qfqq 1 (27) Read f« 2 q 

^’ffqqi ^fluCtcfijqq rq«inr^?[ I q%?! 

qts^fiqmqr; 11 (28) Read f^r 1 (29) Read ft^’^qji: 
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APPENDIX, 


BAMANQHATI PLATE OF RAJABHANJADEVA. 

No, 86, ( Obverse ) 

Lino 1. 

„ 2. wn^»r: ii 

„ 3. ni « 

„ 4. 

„ 5. ’3?''fiT5rT ^ 

., (). fqi“q- 

„ 7. i T,^’'Tcf^f^p¥hfl^T7[; 41- 

7 / C\ 

„ 8. 4llTR^qim’?I- 

„ 0. ^qf7ro?TTfw^?i^T»!r: 3 ht?(- 

„ 10. jrr«Ri:(0?T^iai?r: WTirnl qqrqrs^ft^’-sjj^ 
„ 11. ^^?itrWqfqfiT5r'''si^^'tTin 5f^feT’’fTqTqr- 
„ 12. firqTqtt ^ I xn: f^^qrqr^rfqill qn 

„ 13. qrH qwqntTw^qfinr- 

„ 14. qiq: I 4lin’‘’ qtT^ ITIT »{qT- 

„ 15. f^jfqw'qfqqqtB’FTiC^aqfqnseiqTfH-' 


(i) Read i (2) Read fsrftN 1 (3) Read fafiiv. 1 

(4) Read I (5) Read I (6) Read I 

(7) Read «if 1 (8) Read 1 (9) Read | (10) Read w I 
(11) Read ata:; 1 (12) Read ^ is: | (13) Read sftq: 1 

(14) Read NW. I (15) Read afAfstar 1 (16) Read niji 

(17) ReadfRtrsK mi 1 (18) Read ^ I (19) Read 1 
^20) Read flifVnr I (*i) Read v»iCTOWPn:qi^t | 



Mayurabiianja Archaeological Survey. 






W WPMn * I ‘^^TOTOFwp *a 
:aSL'®*]P«S^-’r^ 

2iEffiS^^s^5>?w(5’SflTO 

5^T<5«isiraq(« 


i:^SJ'TC)f 


fciO. B Liman <jhdti plate of l^ujabliaiijadeva. (Obverse). 




M AYUR A BH ANJA A HCHACOLOGTCAL SuHYKT, 



87 . 


Bdmanghdti plate of Uajablianjadeva. (Hevorse). 
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,, 16, wm^flr%nn«rr 

, 17. ?rniTf«wi*!l mwla 

, 18. H ^w’'«nHT I ft i 

, 19. w^j HiwaiTft^wsitfrfw 

, 20. ir^^fBTfw: II ^ifitfruT^-** 

No, 87. ( Reverse ) 

1 . ffTTwamn^- 

, 2 . Ji " n 'BpitarT^ flfwl 
, 8. ^ttt fTfrfir: fmarf^fk^ 

„ 4. iT^''?rer 7m fT^r tB# nm?r: ftwaf- 

, 5. art ?r tnr^fw 1 ” mmxm- 

„ (). I ^5?caTff f® 

„ 7. ^ ^f?T irfram"' n ft f^rat ^fww 
„ 8 . ?Tf ' fqaftr fwv trapi®’’ » arfq n'" f%fii- 
„ 9. ftJFf xniT n 

„ 10. ^ nvi»ra?t ’BPrfic u 


(22) Read j (23) Read I (24) Read I 

(25) Read i (26) Read and «tT 1 (27) Read \ 

(28) Read 1 (29) Read 1 

(30) Read 1 (3O Read 1 

(32) Read 1 (33) m 

I (34) Read I (35) Read qcqvit qi I 

(36) Read ^xn ( (37) Read I (38) Read f^wiqt I 

(39) Read fq^fn; qiT q^% 1 (40) Read q|fq qi 1 

(41) Read qTf>?irT f 1 


19 
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AITENDIX. 


Line 11. «««- 

,. i:i I «?T5T 

14. 5^: fg^«iT;'‘ «•« 

QUMSUR PLATES OF NETRIBHANJADEVA. 

No. 88. Plate I (Reverse) 

Line 1. ^ (i) sing 

„ 2 . (i) s'g?i*wwsii*ft- 

„ 3. ^Rprfttr ii n^rrt 

„ 4. ^ w. uituT- 

„ 0. w enTf^w ^<a^t: (i) 

„ 0 . f^R:nr‘ w KT^f»ei ^ 

fwfk»T. 

„ 7. Riag r:(ii) 

„ 8 . 

(4*) ^ r««Jt w,w flsumn’iflt: ii 

43) Read anwwwft^^ait i (44) Read ftaiigMl 4 ig«f 1 
(4S) Read 5^t n ff 1 (46) Read fwtan: 1 

(i) Read 1 (a) Read afai^ 1 (3) z everywere appears 

like? I 4) Readfnfewi 



Mayurabhanja Archeological Survey, 



CO 


Gum^ur copper-plate grant of Netribhanjadera, I (Rererse), 




Mayurabhanja Arch geological Survey. 




'■■ VvN' 





^ WMii 



CTi 

'Z.' 


Oumsiir copper-phite gr^mt of ^etriblianiadeva, II ^Obyer?e). 
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No. 89. Plate II. ( Obverse ) 

Line 1. v : ttsjt 

„ ;L stht in?Tf 

„ 4. ftnTqT?i*iwRT?r:^3»a»i^^,:^ 


., o. Ti3in»T7igr^Rgfrtfa’arfii?fam- 

,, (). fti^TTsi ^- 

,. 7. ^RtfiifaarftrsRq^i^ ?raT^‘ maafn ^- 

„ S. ^ ftraawTiriTs?nt 


9. ^ 


r: 


No. 90, Plate II. ( Reverse ) 

Line 1. H^lfu- 

„ 2. «%a^i:nrni afwntcrr«r flr^iprTigfT?! 

„ 3, ytra a?t m ii ifq T « iiPTTTq 

wm"' 


is) Read I (6) Read fAm\ (7) 

(8) Read HT?!Tfq8n^Pir»lT I ( 9 ) 

(10) Read 1 (n) Read «i?r 1 
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Al’I’ENDIX. 


Line 4. iTf 5^9 W|Tf^^?rra 

^TTT- 

?rncnn 

„ 6 . »iw ^ww2ii^si?r 

w- 

„ 7. 

„ i». «S5Rwr«i: tjft 

No, 91. Plate III. ( Reverse ) 

Line 1. xum^ II ^?iru ?r?n 

Twfk: ^- 

,, 2 . Tifsffir: (1) ?rer ?ret 

w^s^m- 

„ 8. *iipT II qT??^rm'' 

^ I ^ ft- 

„ 4. srat wWesri fqwfw: VW (ll) 

„ 5. V^'. (|)^HT ^T^^ani ^ Tn^W^’ 

?lt?l (11) %• 

(la) Reading I (13) Read wru 44 1 (14) Read 

(is) Read a; I (16) Read 
WJ*I I (» 7 ) I (t 8 ) Read 1 (19) Read « w | 



!Ma3 ■urnbhniija olooical yurvG3\ 




C >4 fJt ^c- ^ : 

r^ ky ^ ^ ■ 

■<i ?; ^fc '^-J S: S S ! 

K^ \cf f^5^ -.•r''*' 4/' 


r,„m.<‘.ir o<i., „■!-), laU ,/r.,nl of Kptiil.liaii jfldcra. II (.ReTer.=p). 




Mayurabhanja Archaeological Survey'. 


«fe |5'tSg|Wj 

flgtSflSifS 

<£ ^j3' 'g' ,'»r S 0^0 ^ 


x: 

O 


If |S|i#f)| I 

cs» 


Q ry/ ^ ry- 

% D^’e 

KQ, 
fiT 



5'< 
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Line (J. 1w W«l’«r- 

,. 7. ^rfw^^^Tfser fnn ^ fv h^: 

f^dr.^ I dar 

„ 8. XMn ^Tjartjw 

^rfd- 

„ 9. flwfW drawsT 

5nr"^5f II m- 

„ 10. fsapT ?!wt»iTanf^affTaT 


COPPER-PLATE GRANT OF VIDYADHARABHAN JADEVA. 

No. 92. Plate I. ( Reverse ) 

Line 1 . ^(1) dfWT' 

„ 2 . (1) f%W«WWIT- 

,, 8. d^md?«rft4 f^i^ar 

„ 4. (11) ^ qr»irT' nfro^wr- 

„ 5. d- 

,. 0. wOw (i)Tm 7 l^fti 5 iff?iT w ^ 5 iT xj- 

„ 7. ^ smnrf ^ to- 

„ 8 . x: (») d% fNrarad^^^rarT- 

(20) Read 1 (21) Read i (i) Read 1 

(2) Read I (3) Read I (4) Read W: I 

(5) Read fa^: 1 (6) Read ititw (7) Read i (8) Read 

*n<w 4 i I (9) Read ftarfll*!: 1 (10) Read 'iftt I 



15U APPENDIX. 

No. 93. Plate II. ( Obverse ) 

Line 1. ftr" THiTz^’inTW 

3. rni 

„ 4. ^ Hqhr'' ^IHT 
„ 5. ^ri: wi?!fir- 

^ TOTT- 


7. ^ ^Ifqr5a-(q!f) 


f> 


}9 


No. 94. Plate II. ( Reverse ) 


Tiine 1. fW ?imf«nrf^wnT*fr»ftfiwtiijTf^fjr- 


99 

99 


3. vrasnf^fw 'qi^H fai qi y q ffTqrw- 


4. ^ 


„ 0. tr^:'*' II wmfinitTiwm 

„ <3. f«?W% qn# qiqfl qr^W-'^n- 

„ 7. TiH’C'.qitqi fqfvrqi gwi^iwiTr" qrq^»i wtht 

„ 8. 


(II) Read ^ I ( 12 ) Read I ( 13 ) Read f»n}|ir I 

(14) Read 1 (15) Read aqV: 1 (16) Read 

and fafim I (» 7 ) Read | (i 8 ) Read 1 

(19) Read I (ao) Read I (21) Read 

Slftpil I (22) Read I (23) Read or ijrpSri l 






Mayurabhanja Arch/ROlogical Survey. 







CopperpJale-granl of Vidyadhara Blianjadeva, II (Obverse). 
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No. 95. Plate in. ( Obverse ) 

\Auo 1. r * Wf^T^* 

„ 4. 

„ T). 

„ G. Trer TRfT qi# (n) q^^f" qi 

„ 7 . vt q^^qrt ( 1 ) fq^rai ' ft- 

No 96. Plate in. ( Reverse ) 

Line 1, ?sfii>’ (m) WHJ^qiqraqfT q: qq^- 

,. 2. ftqxfqqr*. (O’^qiHqtqrwTqqfTqq^mqqTqi 

„ 3. 5t“ (b) qft qr?iqr5qmq^fq»5qftqrT®-fqraqtqfq- 
„ qq qrqqj^fqq’q ( 1 ) qqrqr^^^^qiTtrr^ q«iT'^ 
„ o. q ft tpqq; fqqrt’* qiTftpq ft 

qqt^- 

„ G. 1F'’'*iqTt3q?^qftiq II ’q^Wfq?Tqi^qqs^qr'‘^qT'' 

(24) Read w^nrqrra i (25) Read n?" nn- 

l«n«J 1 (26; Read Jifun'ii 1 (27) Read 

I (28) Read 1 (29) Read ici^fir: 1 (30) Read 1 

(31) Read fewflt 1 (32) Read sfHW^ST | (33) Read ftafn: 1 

(34) Readqwigqi^i (35) Read qflert I (36) Read | 
(37) Read | (38)Read ftaftair. g (39)Read wfssd ^faqiftnr 1 
(40) Read nfsq^T 1 (4O The qi at the end of the line and the 
at the commencement of the next line, seem to be remnants 
of the inscription, originally engraved on these plates. 
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Line 7. 

„ 8. »!*“ H W I 


TALCHEft PLATE OF QAYADATUNGA. 


No. 97 . 


Front 


Line 1. ^ 

„ 2. TT3^- 

„ 3. 


)9 

55 

5 > 


55 


55 

55 


4. f?raf?re^«snTti^?t 

5, 7n«T¥^ 


7. %?r?RV“ ?n»»nTiiW’?r»iHf^hKT^nmr- 

9 . wfH^ir^TftiinTT w s?T nfT^r 

®\ 


10. fswTf5[?nref%?nifiT ?i^T’'»n% w ^ " 

A 

12. Qrai^'‘w^^grl 


(42) Read 1 f43) Read ^it 4 i»r 1 

( 44 ) Read 3 ?!^^ I ( 45 ) Read f >1 1 

(i) Read I (2) wff» I (3) Read untile: 1 

(4) Read fintaT^^i (5I Read wfiifiifwjft I (6) Read 1 

(7) Read OTwnS 1 (8) Read 1 (9) Read | (10) Read 
i?>5 1 (n) Read ajfwtPmftna^fiBinifjr uift 1 (12) Read ^^ 7 1 
(13) Read TO , I (14) Read 1 (15) Read 1 
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Line 13. 

,, 15. ?rKT5lTf%’’9nTflf^qf^^Hi9?r''%Tf^?i^l^T 

N* 

„ 16. WT 

„ 17. "iasSW llT»»?lTf*3ITTOT|)- 

„ 18. f i 

„ 19. TtTT’nwtfw’i ^rmsnHTTwrf^fiT- 

„ 20 . srsTHSiq^l m^JIcSTT 

„ 21. ^ ««rmw 

No. 98. ' Back ) 

Line 1. ^- 

„ 2 . 

„ 3. f^Mcf ® qfT- 

,, 4. «IWi[^ W?>*T ^ WT.“ 

^ ' 0\ v> 

„ 5. ’i!i^sn^T«iTf?i*r’'’ 

„ (i. 'srsreftftr ?i- 

„ 7 . 
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2l?l 21 ^: I (25) Reiid f5i«> 1 (26) Read «if 4 »r: and 

WIT iTlsura a2ima«nf?»irfi 1 (27) Read ^g.^lur 1 

(28) Read qiqfai; i (29) Re»d qiiwqjflqiq 1 

(30) Read I (31) Read I (32) Read q<qiBr. 1 

(33) Read qn\^2nq;.i . 
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Line s. ^z^- 

„ u. ^isw- 

„ 10 . mm 
11 . mnm »n^ 

>> N> 

., 12. 

„ 13. fk'* ?IW" 

14 . ^ 

., IT), qi IffTWcSlT ftiafw Tffr »'* 


TALCHER PLATE OF VINITATUNGA. 

No. 99. ( Ffont ) 

„ 2 . f^T- 
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„ 4. «'?t- 

(r) gfST^- 

(34) Read «ngl I (35) Read ?iwm«Paiw 1 (36) Read 
il^^?tS«lf«: I (37) ReJx^ ?H4^5glw I (38) Read 
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Line 5. 

o^. 

„ 7. 5?T wfisrf^RTftTlR^ ^0% ?mT 9 ’R^WlfsR- 

„ 9. RTfW^fT^ TT^T RIWT^Sl^: -RRIT 

fjT^JRTT RW 

„ 10. «n%w»fl?fT5?lTi^’' fll%fiTf>TW*r«?i: 

’I^?:T3IT fRRIT- 

„ 11, ^RR^^RRItffRfr: 

’Rlm’jNTlfRRiW" freiT” RW R 
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„ 13. ’^fR^fig^Rf- 
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Line 1. ai^ 1 wrfRRl 
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Line 2. ?r'ir»nTmT?Jr-TTft^-^trTfkrqr-wiminfi[w- 
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^TTrnmfk ^ 
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in?rot«iT?n5gf.qrT 

„ 5. II 
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Liue 11. a 

!T$q?r9T wfwfiR^fq 

„ 12. 5! 

,. 13 iTTW «rT ^t?T « f^- 

Brat BrfWHBtT fqclfw: B 
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Line 1. qft i 

B^wwrfiiBqq* 

„ 2. I qjBSR^qtt^r- 

q*n3jr<it 

„ 4. B1^T7r:'B?n WBl^nqrf«' 
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„ 5. ’Itwt. ?raii^rS'nrBiw*qi?T; 
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ftistnftw: (7) Read 1 (8) Read 1 (9) Read 
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ifwil 
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„ 9 . tinnw^ia. 
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„ l 5 . wTt%«ifh 
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^J\XW ' t (13) Read | (14) Read \ 
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No 102 ( Reverse ) 

Line 1. 

fw% II wr 

M 3. »fj?iTO fli2iTtT??r''ii^f)'* 

*r- 

„ 4. ^«ffl^TfqOfT’?i'^»iS3Sg^^?l ^iisf.^ti^Ti: 

„ 5. I 

„ (i. ?R^ Wf TT^fw; 

f^fn: 

„ 7. g??T ff^ ?l^T qr^ II WTW^tjqisl^T 

w: q^^- 

„ 8. frT inf^lw: " I qisswiqfip’j q^sfrlT^- 

qiqr^ II q- 

„ U. ^ 1?t?r q^qjTf II ^ fq 

^Tqf irfiR^lJqT 

(15) Read ^jm i (i 6) Read M^x\^ \ (17) Read \ 

(18) Read I (19) Read ^r^^irr^jiT 1 (20) Read qTfi^i; 1 

(21) Omit underline portion. 
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Line 10. frofw: ’BW ii f«inpi»r is^in- 

„ 11. ^ H «1»IT ^?RTO'l??T; II 

„ 12. B 

„ i3. ^11 Trf?i n 
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Vicvakosa ( in Bengali ) 

(THE ENCYCLOP>CDICA INDICA ) 

BY 

NAGENDRA NATH VASU PflAoHYAVlDYAMAIIARNAVA, M.R»A.8. 

This Eiicyclop«?clic lexicon contains the results of up to 
(late European and first hand Oriental researches. It is 
the most comprehensive work on all matters touchings 
Oriental history and other departments of knowledge. 

The Statesman says.— “It is an undertaking of which an advanced 
nation might be proud, and the ability shewn in its execution 
would do honour to the literatures of any country. The Vicva- 
kosa fully deserves the high encomiums it has earned from English 
and vernacular newspapers all over the country. We hope that 
its success will be such as to reward the scholarship and the enter- 
prise of its author.’ 

Complete in 22 volumes. Price Rs. 280/- including 
costs of binding, postal and other charges. Out side 
India £20. 


BANGER JATIYA ITTHAsX 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

( Social history of ' the different castes and sub-castes of 
Bengal — based on copper-plate grants, inscriptions, old 
genealogical records, rare and authentic MSS. and first 
hand researches in various other fields, — these results 
published for the first time.) Each Part Rs, 2-8. 



rAicr I* Hr*‘. ahovi Ui(i naffCH. 


( < ’«>aiaih:«i a aad hislovical a.<*eonnt of tbo Uarhiya 

jiidhiaii) family with jadVranta,* to the early lii.story 

(;i ijeni£>*ah) " ■ ^ 

Paim' II. ConiaiiiH an, arcounf of the N'uvendra 
th ulimins ( in the Press.) 

** 

Parts III — V. (Bound iu onn roBiihie) Royal Sco, ahonJ 
dW pay OH, f JT* 


t'ontains the social history’ of tlie Paschal vii^ Daksinalya 
anti iSrihatta Vaidikas, Scikaclvipins or Scythian Bvcihmins 
and of Die Jijhotiy^ Br^ihndns of Bengti^v 

I* \i;t \'L {Royal (tljovf ijOt f pnyo^)f 

(kadaius an histovitTil account of the eaftiest Brahmin 
s(d.tlcnient iu Beii^d, with descriptive ac'count,. of Pirali 
Brahmins in Ben;2fal. 


PATvr VI L (KiiyaHiha elhnoloijy) {Royod Svo, about 
paaoH .) — an in trod not ion mi the History of the Bengal ! 
Kdyastlias — -contains the origin, and social stains of 
Kayasthas of India, from. Smritis, Purauas, Tantras, early 
grants, rcjyal charts, instaaptions, genealogical re(‘ords and 
from other ancient sourct‘s. 

,pAiM' V^Ill. {Vaioyarkduda) {Royal Svo, about lOd pay oti,) 

Contains an account of the maritime and eomrneTcial 
lustory of ancient India, from B.C. 2000 to the first century 
B. C. wnth sj)e<‘ia] reference to the N^aieya or mcrcantih? 
community, tlieir origin, social status and early history. 


To be had at the Vievakosa OfTtce, 

:B) K frutapulcw' La no,, Baybazar, Cal on I fa. 





